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CHARLES UNITING CHRISTINE AND ADOLPH. 


CHARLES THE TWELFTH IN LOVE. 


—— 


stanton ernst 


‘¢ WouLD you like to be a queen, Christine?” ‘*Queen of Hearts?” asked the graceful child, 
This was the question addressed by an old man, | without lifting up her head, which was sup- 
whose sunken eyes were fixed upon a chess-; ported by a rich cushion of black velvet, on 
board, of which the chessmen were scattered | which sat also a frightful little bull-dog, which 
here and there—and testified tc a long lesson at | she loved to distraction. 
chess-playing—which had wearied out the pa- ‘¢Queen of Hearts, my child! that empire is 
tience of his pretty daughter, yours already,” replied the minister, who always 
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laid aside his gravity in the presence of the 
giddy Christine. His tone was careless. He 
played meanwhile with a magnificent snuff-box, 
garnished with large diamonds, the present and 
the portrait of a very homely king. ‘‘ But,” 
continued he, and still in a tone of affected in- 
difference, ‘‘is that your only ambition ?” 

‘“‘Why should I extend my sovereignty any 
further? I have more subjects than I know 
how to govern.” 

. **Oh, oh! I should not have thought, my dear, 
that you had subjects. You are prudent enough 
not to encourage their homage, eh ?”’ 

“Really,” replied Christine, trifling with the 
little bull-dog, which had began to snap his 
teeth, ‘I am under no obligations to them for 
the homage which is my due. Thereis only one 
in the world whose love creates my tenderest 
gratitude.” 

The brow of the Prime Minister of Sweden 
became clouded. 

‘¢ Who is that person, Christine ?” 

Christine blushed, looked at her father with 
charming embarrassment, and redoubled her 
caresses of her snappish little bull-dog. The 
count, in a sterner tone, repeated his question. 

‘* What is the name of this person, Christine?” 

‘¢ Whom should it be, dear father, but Adolphe 
de Hesse, your handsome nephew ?” 

‘*You have not been so bold as to contract an 
engagement with that boy ?” 

‘‘Boy!—he is eighteen years old—father! 
He is my oldest friend: I study with him: I 
cannot TemgeeDay when I began to love him, it 
was so long ago.” 

‘* This is all folly—you were educated together 
at your aunt’s—it is simply a sort of fraternal 
love.” 

‘*Not at all! I should be very sorry if Adolphe 
were my brother!” 

‘‘T have done all I can to serve him. He is 
witiiout fortune, he has nothing to dopaed so 
but his commission, and my bounty,” 

‘‘ Your bounty is very great—most noble lord! 
and he is brave and magnanimous, as for me, 
when I found out how much handsomer his eyes 
had grown since he was a child, and how much 
better he talked than many who are much richer, 
I did not trouble myself about his lack of wealth.” 

‘*My daughter—you must forget him,” said 
the connt passing his arm affectionately round 
Christine’s waist as she sat at his feet. 

‘¢ My dear father—I cannot even try to forget, 
for I do not know how to begin—besides, you 
love him too—” 

‘“Not enough to make him my heir.” 

‘‘He would be your heir, in spite of every 
thing—were I to die father.” 

The minister looked fixedly at the fresh and 
youthful face of his daughter, as if to read her 





very soul; and the wrinkle which his paternal 
terror had made upon his brow—disappeared 
like lightening. 

“‘T see nothing here but life,” said he tapping 
Christine’s forehead. ‘*That being the case, I 
shall busy myself in marrying you off—you 
naughty girl.” 

‘*And you will make us the most miserable 
creatures in the world,” answered Christine 
whose black eyes sparkled through her tears. 

‘‘My poor child—you have been thoroughly 
spoiled! I have given you too much license and 
liberty. You are asking what-is impossible. Be 
reasonable; and toamuse youalittlelonger—your 
aunt shall present you at court. You will see 
many fine sights. You will become acquainted 
with our brave young king if you will 
but be reasonable !”’ 

‘‘The king is a rude monster!” cried Christine, 
rising with impatience. “Ido not wish to see 
him—every one says that he hates women ?”’ 

**That is a calumny—he is in love with one.” 

‘Ts she handsome ?” 

‘* As handsome and wicked as you are yourself.” 

‘*As myself?” . . . . The count began 
to laugh, Christine’s penetration awoke—for she 
answered after a moment’s thought—‘‘I have 
not even seen him.”’ 

‘‘ But he has seen youandhesays... .” 

‘*What does he say—dear father ?”’ 

**What does it matter what a monster a wo- 
man-hater says ?”’ 

“Ah! ah!—but he isa king. What does he 
say—tell me; what can he say? I want to know, 
dear father—do tell me, that is a good father ?”’ 

But the minister had made up his mind to be 
silent—and neither the entreaties or the caresses 
lavished upon him by Christine, could extract 
one word more. 

** Apropos!” interrupted he suddenly as if 
remembering something which he had nearly 
forgotten to mention; ‘I shall bring an officer 
home to take supper with us. Receive him 
politely—and with deference. 1 intend that he 
shall be your husband.” 

“‘T wont have him!” cried Christine, running 
after her father as he left the room—‘‘if I can- 
not have my soldier, I will die an old maid!” 

‘‘Love grant thy prayer—fair cousin!” said 
Adolphe de Hesse, coming from behind the long 
curtains of gold fringed damask, where he had 
been concealed for the last quarter of an hour. 
‘‘It is sweet to play the spy to hear one’s cause 
pleaded by such an advocate as thou art—though 
in so desperate a cause.” 

«¢ Desperate !—how mean you ?—the battle is 
half gained. My father’s anger is like the sum- 
mer shower upon the grass, a single ray of the 
sun causes it all to evaporate ; do you not know 
that, Adolphe? I beg you do not sigh so, do 
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not cross your arms and look up to the ceiling 
with that solemn air; I do not feel like sighing 
myself, I want to be amused. I wish there was 
a ball to-night! Well! well! love will lead the 
orchestra and we will dance gayly on our wed- 
ding-night !” 

‘¢ You hope too much, Christine; I know your 
father better than you do. Oh! my beloved,” 
continued Adolphe, looking at her beauty with 
a sort of terror, ‘‘ you will not have the courage 
to refuse the magnificent plaything which he 


wishes to give you in exchange for your cousin’s 


ardent and devoted love.” 

Christine, in her turn, looked at her lover 
earnestly and her eyes filled with tears; but as 
she could not endure a serious thought for more 
than an instant, she pretended to be angry. 

‘* You do not think me destined to swell the 
list of faithful lovers, it seems, in spite of the 
last proof which you have managed to procure 
of my good faith, by spying.” 

‘*Dry your tears, Christine, I am not stoic 
enough to need such eloquence as theirs.” 

‘« Why did you make me cry ?” said Christine, 
smiling at the same time, ‘‘ was it for the childish 
pleasure of drying my tears by your warm 
kisses? or are you really jealous of some ima- 
ginary rival? Whomayit be? That antidote 
to tender emotions, Count Ericson, perhaps ?” 

‘*Ericson does not please you—well, that 
pleases me; he is not richer than I am, I imagine; 
but, Christine, what are you sighing for now— 
your father will bring you a new admirer this 
evening, and I shall be forgotten.” 

‘* You deserve to be forgotten, for saying so, 
for offending me with your suspicions; but you 
are my cousin, and I forgive you this once,” 
said she, putting Adolphe’s hands, which she 
held, upon her curling locks. 

‘*Do you really love me, Christine ?” 

‘*T have told you so a hundred times, un- 
grateful one! you must be almost stunned at 
hearing any thing repeated so many times.” 

‘¢It is always delightfully new to me.” 

“Well, we love each other that is certain; 
but as my father will not give his consent to our 
union, we must wait.” 

‘¢ But if he never consents—” 

‘*Never! do you fear that ?” 

‘‘ Christine, alas, I do!” 

‘¢ Well, then I shall always remain as I am; 
happiness never results from an act of disobe- 
dience.”’ 

‘IT think as you do... 
happy now.” 

‘To be surel am. Do I not see you every 
day? What better could we wish?” 

Adolphe looked thoughtfully at the object of 
his passion, without answering at first, then he 
sighed heavily and said: 


. And you are so 





‘I think you are amazingly prudent.” 

«*T do not wish to wound a father’s heart.” 

‘¢ But you do not care for wounding mine?” 

‘¢ Adolphe, if I never become your wife with 
my father’s consent, I shall always remain single, 
but this is the extent of all I can promise you.” 

The young soldier's face grew sad, he walked 
hastily across the room—stopping now and then 
to look at the lovely tyrant who held him so 
carelessly in her chains. Christine tried to look 
extremely grave; but two beautiful dimples, 
which adorned her lovely mouth, were on the 
point of appearing with that joyous laugh which 
was so natural to her. Adolphe’s heart did not 
beat so gayly; he was a jealous lover, whose 
imagination saw in Christine a treasure guarded 
by two dragons ready to devour love itself: 
namely, ambition and avarice. 

Ignorant of her father’s designs, confiding in 
the affection of a beloved parent, the innocent. 
daughter of a crafty father still saw now no 
cloud in the future; she was, on the contrary, 
very much amused at her lover’s pouting. 
Adolphe’s eyes flashed fire, but he did not dare 
complain again; reflection oppressed him, and, 
almost beside himself, but too unworldly to be 
able to struggle against his cruel thoughts, he 
still feared to disturb Christirie’s happiness, and 
he revenged himself for not being able to find 
fault with her by taking himself to task. 

‘I have been very foolish,” cried he, I de- 
serve all that has happened to me. By heaven! 
to have allowed an absurd passion to get the 
mastery of me. Come! there must be an end to 
this! I shall not repay your father the debt of 
gratitude which I owe him by robbing him of 
his only child; adieu, Christine! I am going to 
rejoin my regiment. I count upon the ill fortune 
of war to ease my troubles—you will think with 
some little regret of the dead!” 

His voice was broken. Christine uttered a 
cry, and her tears burst forth abundantly; for 
Adolphe was kneeling at her feet and begging 
her pardon, His warlike resolution had melted 
away like dew before the ‘sun—and the young 
lovers parted more in love than ever. 

Christine would not have liked to die of love, 
on the contrary, she wished to live for its sake, 
and to be violently separated from the object of 
a sincere and early affection, would have embit- 
tered her life with a sad and ineffaceable im- 
pression. But this could not be, they would be 
always near each other—but in spite of her 
lover’s grief, some strange attraction led her to 
her mirror. She remembered her father’s orders 
concerning the supper to be given that evening 
to some new friend, and consulted his wishes by 
adding to her toilet every ornament which could 
please a father who felt the greatest pride in 
the beauty of his child. When she entered the 
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room, which had been heated and perfumed ac- 
cording to her orders, and where supper was 
prepared with a degree of magnificence not often 
seen even at the house of the opulent minister, 
she shone upon the solitary guest an object of 
beauty sufficiently dazzling to merit the homage 
of a whole court. 

Nothing could exceed Christine’s anger and 
astonishment, when, instead of the distinguished 
stranger whom she had expected to strike dumb 
with her charms, she beheld, in the person who 
rose awkwardly at her appearance to conduct 
her to table, the odious Ericson, the object of 
her greatest aversion and the despised butt of 
her malicious sarcasms. 

‘¢ What made my father amuse himself thus at 
my expense?” thought she to herself, looking 
sidelong at the detested face. ‘It is really that 
creature,” thought she, stifling a sigh and an 
inconvenient wish to laugh which incommoded 
her at the same time. ‘What does that ugly 
captain come here for, with his china-blue eyes 
and his hair in such boyish-looking curls ?” 

Her dislike did not exaggerate the portrait 
which she was drawing in her own mind, of the 
tall, gaunt and inelegant young man who stood 
before her, with his large aquiline nose, his 
ruddy cheeks, and with a rude stare in his sol- 
dierly eyes, which seemed to devour the charms 
of the proud and sensitive girl; such was, in- 
deed, the picture of the individual who had for 
some weeks been the most constant visitor at 
the prime minister’s house, and who was often 
closeted with him by the hour. In vain did 
Christine—in despair at having wasted her de- 
licious toilet-—resign herself to listening to his 
rude gallantry and hearing his vulgar admira- 
tion; the warlike machine would have remained 
a week before her without uttering a single 
compliment. The only manifestation which he 
made of the admiration which he felt, was loud 
laughter at his own stupid words. Christine, 
restrained by her respect for her father, seemed 
to seek some door through which to disappear 
and spare herself the ennui, mingled with indig- 
nation, which the presence of such a suitor 
caused her to feel. Her heart, filled by a pleas- 
ing image, and irritated. at the presumption of 
this ugly rival, bounded angrily within her. 
She felt ready to exclaim, ‘“‘Count Ericson! 
merciful heavens! Count Ericson!” 

And, as if the insupportable Ericson had been 
aware of these hostile reflections, he attempted 
to display all his powers, and make some way 
in the good graces of the silent lady, by asking 
her abruptly : 

“What is your opinion of Alexander the 
Great ?” 

Christine could not help laughing in the face 
of her guest. 





“‘T never think about Alexander the Great at 
all,” answered she. ‘‘I remember that, when I 
was reading about him, however, I was as much 
afraid of him as of a madman. 

Ericson began vehemently to defend the most 
remarkable courage ever admired by the world. 

“If he had been as prodigioasly wise, as he 
was prodigiously courageous, he would have 
learned to govern himself before undertaking to 
master the world.” ‘ 

Ericson blushed to the roots of his frizzled 
red hair, and answered angrily, ‘*Can a woman 
penetrate the secret of the noble fever which 
leads a man of courage into a thousand dangers 
and makes him despise life with all its insipid 
joys, to merit the crown of immortal renown ?” 

‘‘No,” replied Christine, with simplicity, ‘I 
have no such fever and no sympathy with de- 
stroyers. If I thirsted for celebrity, it would 
be the fame of having acquired the blessings of 
those among whom my life was passed. Yes, 
my dear father !”’ continued she, without heeding 
a warning look from the minister, ‘‘I should 
rather that such should live to bless me than to 
die cursing me. It is frightful to think of these 
slayers of men. Do not speak of them, sir, but 
let us pray heaven to deliver the earth from 
them all.” 

‘¢Child!’? murmured the tortured minister, 
filling Ericson’s glass, and trying to attract his 
attention. ‘‘ To the glory of Alexander, Count.” 

‘¢Well said!” cried the warrior, quenching 
his anger in a glass of delicious wine. ‘‘ Come! 
little savage! to the glory of Alexander!” and 
he struck Christine’s glass so violently as to 
shatter it in pieces. 

‘‘T have no thirst for such glory,” replied the 
saucy girl. ‘I will not drink to one of those 
malevolent phenomena who hide a tiger’s skin 
under the royal mantle.” 

‘‘My lord! my lord!” interrupted the cour- 
tier, frightened at the rising anger of his guest, 
whose eyes glittered like the blade of a dagger. 
‘*Can the sallies of a young girl wound your 
feelings? She is pleased only with her little 
dog, which she suffers to bite her with impunity 
and tear her fingers, which are as weak as an 
infant’s—see!’’? continued the minister care- 
lessly, seeing the soldier’s anger diminish at the 
sight of the child-like hand which he held under 
his rough moustache. ‘‘ Her warlike knowledge 
is limited to the march of a game of chess; that 
narrow sphere is her field of battle,” continued 
he, approaching the table where he had caused 
to be placed a set of chess-men, (for chess was 
Ericson’s favorite game.) ‘She fights the 
general so courageously, that even an old sol- 
dier like myself finds some honor in bringing 
down her womanish pride.” 

Nothing, to all appearance, could be better 
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calculated to compose the ruffled dignity of the 
uncouth Ericson, than the prospect of a game at 
chess; for, turning to the capricious and laugh- 
ing child, he challenged her to play a game with 
him, with more courtesy than she had supposed 
him capable of showing. 

‘‘ But—if I beat you 2?” said she gayly. 

‘*It will not be at chess alone that you are my 
conqueror, fair and wicked one!” answered he, 
looking her directly in the face and pressing her 
hand so hard as to make her exciaim. Christine 
blushed and cast down her eyes, not without 
having given a disdainful glance at the awkward 
soldier—but the ice was broken, the butterfly 
had emerged from the chrysalis—he met her 
proud look with another look as if he doubted 
her sincerity. 

‘¢ There is more fire in the automaton than I 
had supposed,” thought Christine in confusion, 
‘¢ and my father is forcing me to play a hazardous 
game.” . . . . She hid her blushing cheek with 
one hand—fixed her eyes immovably on the 
chess-board, determined, in a fierce fit of obsti- 
nacy, to play as badly as possible to mortify her 
proud adversary. But this was a superfluous 
precaution. The little field of battle trembled 
under Ericson’s shaking hand, and he could 
scarcely tell one piece from another, and played 
every way but the right one; his ill-judged 
attacks were so easy to repel that the new 
learner, with the innocent joy of unexpected 
success, cried out ‘‘ Check-mated by the queen!” 

‘‘ Cruel one!” answered the count, striking 
with his fist in the midst of the board, which 
blow made the men fall in all directions, ‘‘ do 
you wish to make the king your slave?” 

‘‘But I do not prevent him from running 
away!” answered Christine, astonished at such 
rudeness, and stupefied by the calmness of her 
father, who was observing all this with an indul- 
gent smile. ‘‘ It is impossible now to distinguish 
the game,” continued she, trying to set up the 
king, queen and knights, which were all mixed 
together. 

‘Do not try! do not try!” cried Ericson, 
pushing the chess-board over so that it fell on 
the floor. ‘‘The game is decided—you have 
check-mated me completely.” 

Then suddenly, and as if ashamed of his vio- 
lence and of the power which so trifling an 
occurrence had over him, he went out with the 
most dejected air imaginable—knocking his 
sword against his legs and swearing internally 
at his own awkwardness, and at the love which 
caused it. 

‘¢ He will not come back I hope!” said Chris- 
tine, seeing her father return again after having 
disappeared with Ericson, whose footsteps he 
had followed as if he had been the most agreeable 


‘*You are mistaken, my dear,” answered the 

minister, who seemed delighted; ‘‘ he is anxious 

to return, and is inconsolable at not having spent 

to better advantage the enchanting evening he 

owes to you.” 

“Enchanting—what! is it thus that he 

speaks ?” answered Christine with astonishment. 

‘¢Oh! father, I feel I know not how!” inter- 

rupted she, seeing her father laughing at a mo- 

ment when she would have preferred his re- 

proaches. ‘It is to try me, is it not, that you 

make me believe that such a man presumes to 

aspire to my love? I think he is more in love 
with Alexander than with me, and he has chosen 
wisely !” 

‘‘His enthusiasm is praiseworthy in a warrior 
of nineteen years of age, whose savage nature 
you are taming. He is in great distress, which 
should be very flattering to a young mad-cap 
like you—but you should put limits to your 
waywardness—do you hear me, my dear? He 
is brave, rich, and nobly born—what would you 
have more ?” 

‘**T would have my cousin!” answered Chris- 
tine, with spirit, ‘‘my brave Adolphe;. much 
braver than he is, Iam sure, and as honorable 
born as you are, my noble parent.” 

‘“‘Go rest that willful little head,” said her 
father, kissing her forehead, ‘‘and pray God 
for your father’s glory.” 

Christine prayed fervently, and with all her 
heart, for the paternal glory, after which she 
prayed with equal fervor for Adolphe’s happi- 
ness, which she did not consider to be distinct 
from her own. 

She was, for several days, too much occupied 
in tormenting the lover whom she adored, to 
take thought of the one whom she detested 
so frankly. Meanwhile, Adolphe, prouder than 
Christine, because he was poor, was unwilling 
to play any longer the slavish part allotted him 
by his mistress. He had the great courage to 
absent himself from her abode, leaving Christine 
in consternation, thinking that she was given up 
by her cousin to her richer suitor; and when he 
re-appeared, during short visits received some- 
what coldly by his uncle, who was frozen, by 
diplomacy, he kept himself so far aloof from 
Christine, who was now in a fit of the pouts, 
that she saw no other way to recover repose and 
Adolphe, than by putting an end forever to the 
audacious pretensions of the count. 

One morning, when she wished, perphaps even 
more ardently than Ericson himself, to be 
left alone with him, after having followed her 
father with her eyes to the end of a long gal- 
lery, through which he disappeared under pre- 
text of an important dispatch to be expedited, 
she waited with anxiety for him to speak, to re- 





guest imaginable. 





pulse his addresses so effectually as to be rid 
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him at once. In vain. The thoughtful suitor 
seemed to have lost his voice. Christine was 
dying with impatience. 

‘¢] dreamed of you, last night,” said she, in 
order to excite a decisive quarrel. ‘I hope 
that in future you will not have the presumption 
to trouble my slumbers by your presence. I 
thought. you very impertinent, in daring to dis- 
turb my dreams.” 

‘‘T had a dream, too,” answered Ericson, con- 
fusedly, for he had only understood the first 
phrase of this saucy sally. ‘‘I dreamed that 
you looked at me with a smile, and for a long 
time—and I was happy.” 








‘sIt was a false dream,’’ answered she, with 
ferocious simplicity; ‘‘I know better, waking 
or sleeping, on whom to bestow my smiles.” 

‘‘How did I happen to appear then in your 
dreams?” asked the count, with a surprise 
which Christine thought very stupid. 

‘‘In a nightmare as intolerable as your pre- 
sence when awake.” 

‘Saucy girl! teach me to make love to you,” 
cried Ericson, imprinting a kiss on lips which 
were purple with anger. 

This freedom, which Christine could not en- 
dure, was repaid by a box on the ear, so prompt 
and so fierce, that the offender, rubbing his 


scarlet cheek, was astonished that such a blow | object of indifference to me; Count Ericson, do 


could have been given by fingers as weak as an 
infant’s. A bomb would have surprised him 
less. 

‘*Your father has deceived me,” said he, 
after a long silence, and in a stern voice, ‘he 
led me to believe that you did not receive my 
visits with indifference.” 

“My, father does not know much about such 
matters,” answered Christine, with courageous 
indignation, ‘‘or he would never have introduced 
his daughter to so rude a young man. As for 


the rest, he told you the truth—for you are not an ; on the table: 





you hear; you cannot be that—” 

Here Adolphe, who was again playing the 
spy, drew back at these words, and then burst 
hurriedly in upon an interview which was mad- 
dening him with jealousy. 

‘¢ Who are you?” demanded Ericson, savagely, 
and with such an air of authority, that Chris- 
tine would have liked to have seen him well 
beaten for it. 

‘© A soldier!” answered Adolphe, between his 
shut teeth, drawing his sword and throwing it 
‘¢a soldier wounded in the honor 
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of his country, and who is willing to die to de- 
fend it.”’ 

‘“‘We are friends, then,” answered Ericson, 
extending his hand. 

‘* We are rivals,” answered Adolphe, drawing 
back. 

‘* Christine loves you, then?” 

‘‘She has said so. Such is the result of faith 
placed in a young girl. You are not the object 
of her indifference, and I yield you my place 
with her.’’ 

‘‘To whom?” cried Christine, in horror, with 
tears in her eyes. 

‘¢ To the king!” answered Adolphe, going to- 
ward the door in despair. 

Christine fell into a chair, and hid her face in 
her hands. 

‘‘Remain here!’”’ cried Charles the Twelfth, 
in a thundering voice. 

The young man obeyed, biting his lips so that 
the blood came to them. 

‘‘T have seen you,” continued the king; ‘‘but 
never in this house.’’ 

‘‘It has been forbidden me since you have 
come into it.” 

‘*T have seen you somewhere. Your name ?” 

‘‘ Adolphe de Hesse, son of a brave officer, 
who died fighting for you. He left me misery 
and his widow’s tears.” 

‘‘ Who told you that I was not Ericson ?” 

‘‘ My eyes—for I recognized you also.” 


Charles the Twelfth, approaching the young | 


soldier, whose eyes glittered like a panther’s, 
was struck by a sudden recollection. . 

‘‘Where did you get that scar on the left 
temple ?” 

‘*At Narva, sire, where, with a handful of 
men, your majesty defied the Russian army.” 

‘‘ You say truly,” cried Charles, wild with joy, 
as if he smelt the smoke of battle. Then, fling- 
ing his arms around Adolphe’s neck, and point- 
ing to the scar, ‘‘you need no other passport 
than this . . . even to fight against me—as I 
dare swear you would like to do—for, on the 
day you speak of, I learned, as you did, the 
soldier’s part and man’s true dignity. By the 
thousand bombs which fell about us—give me 





| 





your hand, my brother—for we have been bap- 
tized in blood together !” 

Charles the Twelfth appeared at this moment 
as grand as a war fortress. Then suddenly 
turning to the young girl, whose curiosity had 
suppressed her tears, he said to her with grace- 
ful gayety— 

‘‘By my sword, Christine, I am a fickle 
suitor, one blow from your hand has set to flight 
all the loves who had betrayed me. Speak as 
frankly as you act. Do you love this brave 
young man?” 

‘«Trrecoverably, sire.’ 

‘* What prevents your marriage ?” 

‘*Count Ericson’s proposal, which my father 
has been threatening me with.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, oh! I see into things, now,’ said 
Charles, smiling. ‘‘The king will forgive the 
blow which was meant for the courtier. Chris- 
tine,’ added he, resuming his tone of command, 
‘‘your father refuses to give you to the object 
of your preference; you shall marry him, never- 
theless, since J will it. Admit that if I was your 
nightmare as a lover, 1 am your friend as a 
king.” 

‘‘T confess it, on my knees!” answered the 
proud girl, kneeling with her happy cousin. 
Charles, bending over the blushing Christine, 
united their hands with rough kindness, and 
imprinted upon the brow of Christine the last 
homage which his lips ever offered to woman. 

‘‘ Does your majesty forgive me?” asked the 
trembling culprit, ‘if I had known it was the 
king, I should not have boxed your ears so hard,” 

‘‘T revenge myself thus, Christine. Then,” 
added he, with a feeling of indefinable sadness, 
‘‘my only mistress shall be the goddess of battle, 
and she shall crown me amid shouts of victory.” 

He caused his minister to sign, that evening, 
a contract of marriage, not that of -Count. Eric- 
son—though signed by Charles the Twelfth, 
Two days after he was present at the sumptuous. 
wedding of Christine and Adolphe de Hesse, 
who wore noble orders, and the minister alone, 
who smiled, notwithstanding, found the reality: 
less royal than his dreams. 

MARCELINE DEsBORDES-VALMORE. 
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“HE’S DEAD NOW.” 


“ He’s dead now!” Often when the tongue 
Is prating midst the festive throng, 

Of jocund joust and tournament, 
A cloud of gloom o’er all is flung 

By these sad words—how eloquent! 
“ He’s dead now!” Merely passing thought— 
A paranthetic phrase—forgot 

As soon as dies the sound it woke; 
As Echo in yon bosky grot 
Doth eease to sound the hollow oak. 








“‘He’s dead now!” Dead? Forever dead?’ 
Ay, from the earth forever fied. 
And ean it be that thou and I, 
Who tears, erewhile, in torrents shed, 
Shall prove our tears a perjury ? 
“ He’s dead now!” Even such as we, 
Who mourned for him in agony, 
Will soon forget, and prate as light 
As they of tilt and joust. Ah, me! 


I deemed our sorrow infinite. J. BH. M’Ni. 




















LOVE IN THE 


I was the only child of fond parents, and con- 
sequently ‘a prodigy. I read without learning 
my letters, (so my mamma said,) played the 
most difficult pieces on the piano when I was 
scarcely ten years old, and at eighteen sang all 
opera airs in a manner very little inferior to the 
queen of song herself—at least, if I am to be- 
lieve all that those who lieard me averred to be 
the fact. In addition to these acquirements I 
had others of a more solid kind. I learned Latin, 
studied logic, and dabbled in metaphysics and 
chemistry. 

Of lovers I had at least a score, and as may 
be imagined, was not a little proud of my train 
of admirers. Not only my own countrymen 
acknowlegged the powers of my charms, but 
Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Germans, and East and West Indians, wore my 
chains by turns. Nay, even a Turk, (Mahomet 
Ali,) an attaché of the Turkish ambassador then 
in England, (Nasmik Pacha, I think it was,) en- 
tertained curious thoughts of forsaking the doc- 
trines of Mahomet as far as polygamy was con- 
cerned, for me, if I would but return his love. 
But though Mahomet Ali was very handsome, 
and one of the most fascinating gentlemen I ever 
met with, I could not bring myself to abandon 
old England. Visions of being strangled, tied 
up in a sack, and thrown into the Bosphorus, 
floated before my eyes, and haunted my imagi- 
nation; and besides, the seclusion of a harem 
was not at all suited to my taste, when I had all 
my life been accustomed to go hither and thither 
unrestrained. So, with a slight feeling of regret 


that Mahomet was not a Christian and an Eng- 


lishman, I gave up the idea of becoming a Turk- 
ish khanum (lady). 

Nasmik Pacha returned to Constantinople, 
whither Mahomet Ali accompanied him—whe- 
ther fortunately or not I do not know, but it 
happened a little time before his departure that 


I had yielded to the pressing solicitations of a 


half-sister of my mother’s, who resided in Pem- 
brokeshire, to pay her a visit, and thus escaped 
the pang of bidding my infidel lover farewell. 
However, I soon consoled myself. A rich and 
handsome Welsh gentleman, named Llewellyn 
Tudor, fell most desperately in love with me, 
and I am afraid some of my readers may censure 


‘me very much, when I tell them that for three 


months I flirted outrageously with Mr. Tudor; 
my only excuse is, that I had been quite spoiled 
by everybody. 

I have since thought that my cousin Winifred 
‘was attached to Mr. Tudor, and that in conse- 
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quence she did her utmost to prejudice me 
against him. In the first place she informed me 
that he was unconscionably proud of his noble 
descent; and in the second she told me of a con- 
versation she had overheard between Mr. Tudor 


and Mr. Price, in which the former told the lat- - 


ter ‘“‘that he had almost made up his mind to 
sacrifice himself, and offer his hand to Miss 
Meredith, as he was pretty certain of not being 
refused.” 

When my cousin Winifred repeated this to me 
my pride was up in arms instantly. I smiled, 
however, and said, ‘‘It appears, Winny, that 
Mr. Llewellyn Tudor has a very good opinion of 
himself.” 

I said no more, and went on exactly as I had 
done before. I chatted with him, danced with 
him, and when he was in the mood talked senti- 
ment. At last the day of my de. rture was 
fixed. Mr. Tudor delayed his offer until the 
last moment, but he did offer, and I refused him. 
I never saw a man look so astonished and mor- 
tified in my life! And then he became quite 
angry, and poured upon my devoted head a flood 
of vituperative eloquence, that excited my risible 
propensities to such a degree as to oblige me to 
exert the greatest self-control, in order to re- 
strain myself from indulging in a hearty fit of 
laughter. But I managed to behave very well, 
and told him “that I lamented having uninten- 
tionally deceived him, (that was a fib,) as I had 
never imagined his intentions to be serious, but 
had fancied that, like myself, he was pleased at 
having found an agreeable companion with whom 
to while away an hour or two.” And then, ex- 
ulting in my triumph, I left him. 

My cousin Winifred tried hard to discover 
whether he had made me an offer, but I did 
not choose to satisfy her curiosity. I now 
returned to London, determined to flirt more 
than ever. 

And soI did. Poor Mahomet was gone, and 
my heart was hard as marble. And for another 
year I spent my mornings in study, and the rest 
of the day in a very reprehensible manner, doing 
all I could to win the affections of those gentle- 
men who showed me attention, with no other 
object in view than to divert myself at their ex- 
pense. First, it was the Chevalier de Bazancourt, 
then the Marchése di Ripa-fiorita, who would be 
superseded by the Conde di San Lucar, who in 
his turn had to yield to the Baron Von Klatz- 
berger. And the proudest mammas would lift 
up their eyes and whisper that I was an incor-, 
rigible flirt, and wonder what gentlemen could 
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find in me to admire, while their daughters 
looked as if they wished they could do exactly 
as I did, incorrigible flirt though I was, At 
last, however, I found that I had a heart. But 
I must premise that I had lost my father when I 
was sixteen, and my mother was so blinded by 
her affection for me that she considered me 
faultless. I mention this to account for the 
more than thoughtlessness of my conduct. To 
return to my story. 

An old friend of my mother’s asked her to 
spend some time with her at a beautiful villa she 
had at Merton. My mother accepted the invita- 
tion, and we both went to visit Mrs. Lascelles, a 
most amiable old lady, one of those beings in 
fact who never seem .old, though many years 
may have passed over their heads. Always 
good-tempered and cheerful, Mrs. Lascelles was 
ever solicitous to promote the enjoyment of all 
her friends by every means in her power, and as 
a natural consequence was beloved by old and 
young. We arrived at the Grove just in time to 
dress for dinner, and on entering the drawing- 
room, were presented to several of Mrs. Las- 
celles’ friends, some of whom had come, like 
ourselves, to stay for a time, while others had 
merely come to dine with our amiable hostess. 
Among the former was a Mr. Beaumont, a tall, 
handsome, intellectual-looking gentleman, of 
about thirty, who struck me as being the finest 
man I had ever seen. But though he happened 
to be seated next to me, he took little or no no- 
tice of me, addressing his conversation to a muffy 
old professor of something (I forget what), who 
was on the other side of him. I was piqued, I 
must own, at being so completely overlooked. 
I had not been accustomed to it, and was in dan- 
ger of becoming ill-tempered at the neglect I 
experienced for the first time, when lo! the ta- 
bles suddenly turned. 

In speaking of the wonderful discoveries of 
the moderns in chemistry, and of the simplifica- 
tion of terms, which are now rendered briefly 
expressive whenever it is possible, his profes- 
sorship’s memory was at fault. 

‘‘How absurd!” he exclaimed. ‘I shall for- 
get my own name soon, 1 suppose. I cannot 
recollect at this moment the name Scheele gave 
to chlorine when he first discovered it. Can you 
help me?” 

‘‘ No, indeed,” replied Mr. Beaumont, to whom 
his last question was addressed. ‘‘I am sorry 
to confess my total ignorance of the subject.” 

«‘ Was it not ‘dephlogisticated marine acid ?’” 
asked I in a very soft voice and in a very timid 
manner of the old professor. 

‘« Pre-cisely,” was his reply, his face bright- 
ening; and then looking at me most benignantly, 
he said, ‘‘I presume, young lady, that you have 
studied chemistry.” 





‘* A little,” I replied, with a fascinating smile 
at the old gentleman. 

Mr. Beaumont looked at me, and seemed to 
measure me from head to foot. He was evidently 
astonished, and not very well pleased, I fancied. 
However, the conversation continued, the old 
professor addressing a few remarks to me occa- 
sionally, and appearing highly gratified at my 
replies. Indeed, he seemed so satisfied, that he 
was beginning an interesting dissertation on 
chloroform (then a new discovery) when we were 
summoned to dinner. 

I shall not describe the repast, which was like 
other dinners, I suppose, but come at once to its 
conclusion, when I retired with the other ladies, 
Mr. Beaumont imagining (as he told me after- 
ward) that I was quite a blue; and in this belief 
he remained until he joined us in the drawing- 
room, where I was endeavoring to beguile the 
tedious hour after dinner by singing little French 
and Spanish ditties, and I succeeded in amusing 
my listeners. I happened to turn my head as 
the gentlemen entered, and saw Mr. Beaumont’s 
look of surprise. I smiled, and said to myself, 
‘*Perhaps it may be my turn to look grand be- 
fore iong, Mr. Pomposity.” And I made up my 
mind to bring him to my feet, if it was possible. 

Before the evening was half over, by some 
strange chance I found Mr. Beaumont stationed 
at the back of my chair, and talking to me of 
the new opera that had just come out. He was 
a first-rate connoisseur of music, that I was 
obliged to admit; and it was astonishing how 
well we agreed in our ideas. I discovered too 
that he had a bass voice, and managed to entice 
him to the piano, where he sang one of Bellini’s 
duets with me in a manner to ‘astonish the 
natives.” And he stepped down from his pedes- 
tal, and seemed to forget that I had prompted 
the old professor. 

Ispenta most delightful evening. The anticipa- 
tion of adding another to my list of captives was 
of itself very pleasing, but that of overcoming the 
prejudice which I fancied Mr. Beaumont had at 
first entertained against me was still greater; and 
besides, his manners had an indescribable charm 
that I could not wholly resist. But all things 
must come to an end, and so did this evening, 
though not before Mrs Lascelles had observed 
Mr. Beaumont’s attention to me. She said 
nothing of it, but hoped for the best. 

While I endeavored with all my might to raise 
a flame in the breast of my pew victim, I never 
imagined that I should be sé¢orched with it my- 
self. But, alas! so it was. I had pursued the 
same plan so long with impunity, that I fancied 
myself invulnerable ; nor was it until I had been 
a month at Mrs. Lascelles’ that I awoke to the 
melancholy fact that whether or not I had been 
successful in gaining Mr. Beaumont’s love, I had 
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given him mine unasked. Mr. Beaumont was 
very attentive, nay, at times he was tender, but 
it was only in manner. Not a sentence had 
escaped his lips that I could construe into an 
insinuation, much less a declaration of love. I 
was now enduring what I had made so many 
others endure, and looked upon the painfui feel- 
ings I experienced as a punishment inflicted upon 
me for my former love of flirtation. And when 
Mr. Beaumont announced his intention of depart- 
ing in a few days, and joining his sister at Tor- 
quay, how I raved and wept.in secret! And in 
my desire to conceal the pang his approaching 
departure caused me, I assumed a levity and 
flightiness of manner which effectually disguised 
my real feelings. 

The dreaded day drew near which was to see 
him leave the Grove, and I was more and more 
wretched. There was an odd method in my 
misery, however: I rose at five in the morning, 
and thought of his intended departure until I 
wound myself up to such a pitch of excitement, 
that my overcharged heart at last found relief in 
a violent burst of tears. And after having wept 
for some time, I would suddenly cease crying, 
bathe my eyes, and descend to breakfast with a 
smiling countenance. 

The last day but one of his stay arrived. I 
thought he appeared in low spirits, and gently 
rallied him on the subject. I only succeeded in 
rendering him irritable, though he strove hard 
to command his temper. I was arguing with 
him and with myself. Why should he, the only 
man for whom I really had ever felt either admi- 
ration*or love, be so very flinty-hearted? I was 
shocked at the slight preference I had felt for 
Mahomet Ali, when I thought of Mr. Beaumont’s 
refined and elegant manners, his handsome per- 
son, and his superior mental attainments. And 
I was going to lose him on the morrow! Iwas 
beginning to feel melancholy, and becoming 
almost unable to struggle with the feeling, when 
the Marchése di Ripa-fiorita was announced. 

The marchese had known Mrs. Lascelles for 
many. years, their acquaintance having begun 
when the latter was in Italy. Mrs. Lascelles 
was very glad to see him, and in my compunction 
at having behaved ill to him formerly, I was un- 
usually kind to him when he came and spoke to 
me; so kind, indeed, that the little man’s eyes 
literally danced with delight. The marchése 
was a very sniall man, and looked almost a dwarf 
by the side of Mr.,Beaumont’s majestic propor- 
tions. He talked % me in Italian, and described 
the sufferings of his sister, who was an invalid. 
I listened to him with great interest, until hap- 
pening to cast my eyes toward where Mr. Beau- 
mont stood leaning against one of the windows, 
I saw him looking at the marchése and me with 
an expression of gloomy anger. On meeting 





my eye, he abruptly turned his head, and passed 
his hand across his brow, as if to chase away the 
feelings written there. I was delighted on wit- 
nessing them, and was wicked enough to continue 
my conversation with the marchése, glancing 
every now and then at Mr. Beaumont, who in a 
very short time quitted the room. 

I had borne myself very bravely hitherto, but 
now I felt a choking sensation at my throat, that 
made me long for the air, and my senses became 
so confused that I could hardly understand a 
word of what the marchése said tome. I there- 
fore made my escape into the garden as soon as 
possible, and began walking at a very quick pace 
up and down the broad gravel path that led to 
the conservatory. Presently I espied a figure at 
the top of the walk. It was Mr. Beaumont. 
My breath nearly left me when I saw him, but I 
continued my walk until we met. 

‘¢ You are walking at a brisk pace, Miss Mere- 
dith,” said he. 

‘Am I?” was myreply. ‘The heat of the 
room was so oppressive that I came out to enjoy 
the fresh air. But I was not aware that I was 
walking so very fast.” Nor wasI. My mind 
was in such a tumult, that I was scarcely con- 
scious of what I was about. 

‘*To judge from your hurried manner of walk- 
ing, Miss Meredith,’ he continued, ‘‘I should 
say that something had disturbed you, and that 
the agitation of your mind impelled you to walk 
thus rapidly.” 

This was so true that I blushed crimson. By 
this time we had reached the conservatory, and 
we entered it. 

‘*Ah!” said Mr. Beaumont, sadly, ‘*I have 
guessed rightly, I believe.” I looked at him in 
some alarm, but did not speak. 

_‘* And I suppose,” he resumed rather bitterly, 
‘*T ought to congratulate you on your prospect 
of becoming a marchioness. But there have 
been moments when I—” 

I was so astonished at what he said, that I 
interrupted him, exclaiming, “‘ A marchioness, 
Mr. Beaumont! What can you be thinking of?” 

‘**Is not the Italian gentleman with whom you 
were engaged in such earnest conversation a 
short time ago, a marquis ?” 

‘‘Heis,”’ [replied; ‘* but what of that?” And 
I looked up in his face, wondering what he would 
say next. 

‘¢Ts it possible that Iam mistaken ?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Oh! Miss Meredith, I fancied that 
the marquis was your accepted lover !” 

‘* You must have taken leave of your senses, 
sir,” said I, laughing. ‘ The poor little marquis 
was telling me of his sister’s illness, and I sup- 
pose you thought that his pathetic looks were 
on his own account, not on hers!’’ 

Mr. Beaumont has told me since that I looked 
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so mischievous, and yet so lovely, that he was 
no longer able to command his feelings. 

‘TI fear, Miss Meredith,” he said, meaningly, 
** that you would feel inclined to laugh at any 


one who tried to be pathetic on his own ac- 
count.” 


‘*T should, undoubtedly, if he resembled the 
little marquis,” replied I. i 

** And if. he were totally dissimilar,” said he, 
looking in my eyes, ‘‘ would he be more fortu- 
nate ?”’ 

‘*It will be time enough to think of that when 
the contingency arises,’ said I, not daring to 
meet his gaze; ‘‘so I cannot answer your ques- 
tion.”’ 

‘* You must!” exclaimed he, seizing my hand, 
‘‘and you must answer it now. I did not intend 
to let my secret so soon escape me, Miss Mere- 
dith. I have repeatedly said that I would never 
offer my heart to a woman of whose love for me 
Thad adoubt. But since this morning I am no 
longer master of myself. My feelings while you 
were talking to that Italian were insupportable. 
Oh, Miss Meredith, decide my fate at once! You 
must. know how passionately I love you, and I 
ask you now to try and love me in return.” 

Was not this glorious? I had not only suc- 
ceeded in trapping him, but in concealing what 
I felt for him into the bargain. Oh, the delight 
of that moment! 

My transport was so great that for a few mo- 
ments I was deprived of the power of speech. 
My lover attributed my silence to any cause but 
the real one, and it was not until I saw the anx- 
iety depicted on his expressive countenance that 
I recollected myself. I had remained with my 
eyes fixed on the ground, but when I raised them 
to his face I smiled, I fear rather wickedly. - Be 
that as it might, my smile put all Mr. Beaumont’s 
anxious ideas to flight, and emboldened him to 
such a degree that the audacious man actually 
threw his arm round my waist gnd kissed me, 
saying, ‘‘ My dearest, dearest, Dora!” 

Need I say that I was happy, and he was 
happy also? So after a few hurried assurances 
of our mutual love, we quitted the conservatory 
and re-entered the house, in a very different 
mood from that in which we had left it. Mr. 
Beaumont made his proposals to my mother im- 
mediately, and she consented to accept him as a 
son-in-law, and we were engaged; 

Time crept on, and we were married. The 
first few months of my married life were passed 
in a state of perfect beatitude; but it was aston- 
ishing to me to see how soon Mr. Beaumont set- 
tled down quietly into the married man, and 
ceased to show me all the little attentions he 
had been so profuse in before our marriage. 
Now I had always been accustomed to receive 
homage, and was not at all pleased to find my- 


self deprived even of, 1 may almost say, the 
semblance of attention. 

I dare say my readers will think me very silly, 
for I think so myself now, but I took it into my 
head that my beauty must have faded, and though 
when I consulted the looking-glass my eyes 
seemed as bright and my face as youthful as 
ever, 1 became convinced that my attractions 
were on the wane in Mr. Beaumont’s eyes. So 
I determined to lay up a store of knowledge, 
which should remain to me when the perishable 
graces of youth should have fled; and when we 
returned to town for the winter, I attended lec- 
tures on different scientific subjects, performed 
several curious experiments in chemistry, (for 
which I had a great liking,) and never missed 
one of Dr. Ravenscroft’s conversaziones, where I 
was sure to meet all the savants ofthe day. And 
it rather amused me when, on Mr. Beaumont’s 
entrance (he never came until late to the doctor’s, 
and then it was only to fetch me away,) into the 
rooms, which were always crowded, he would 
look round for me, and look black as thunder on 
discovering me in close conference with some 
celebrated chemist, naturalist, or any other, ist 
who might be there. And on these occasions he 
never failed, during our drive home, to inveigh 
against the folly of women’s studying the higher 
branches of science. I never disputed with him, 
but continued to pursue my favorite studies, 
until Mr. Beaumont announced to me his inten- 
tion of giving up his town house, and going to 
reside altogether in the country. 

I had my doubts as to the cause of this sudden 
removal, and sometimes fancied it was solely to 
take me away from my scientific connections. 
But I rather liked the idea of living in the 
country, and therefore agreed to the proposed 
change very readily. So we removed to the 
country, and the first thing I did in my new 
residence, was to fit myself up a laboratory, re- 
gardless of expense. And when it was com- 
pletely arranged, I was very proud of it. Mr. 
Beaumont allowed me to have my own way, but 
often said, ‘‘ that he was surprised I should take 
such a delight in chemistry—if I had taken to 
astronomy, he should not have wondered at it. 
The study of the heavenly bodies was an eleva- 
ting and ennobling pursuit, but chemistry—”’ 

On this I defended chemistry. I asked what 
could be more interesting than to know the com- 
ponent parts of the air we breathe; what could 
be more curious than the experiments which 
showed us how a substance, apparently simple, 
could yet be divided and subdivided into many 
other substances; and I added many more argu- 
ments in favor of my beloved science; and I con- 
tinued my experiments, rather unfortunately in 
one or two instances, however. Not to mention 





that all my morning dresses were full of holes, 
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caused by the many acids with which I meddled, 
my hands were sometimes blue, sometimes brown, 
and occasionally of a bright grass green. But I 
must not omit to relate one result of my love of 
chemistry that annoyed Beaumont exceedingly. 

An old aunt of his, a Mrs. Le Marchant, who 
was possessed of great wealth, came to pay us a 
visit for the first time. She insisted on my 
showing her all over the house, and praised 
every thing she saw. I was secretly delighted 
when she desired particularly to see my labora- 
tory, and highly gratified at her complimenting 
me on the sensible manner in which I spent my 
mornings. It so happened that the day before I 
had been engaged in decomposing several gases, 
and numerous jars and bottles were on the table, 
full of different preparatioas and mixtures. Mrs. 
Le Marchant seized hold of a decanter-like bot- 
tle containing a clear colorless liquid, and pour- 
ing some into a tumbler, said, ‘‘ I am very thirsty, 
and this water is very tempting.” 

So saying she put the tumbler to her lips, 
when I happened to turn round just in time to 
dash it to the ground—(I had been looking for 
some litmus paper, and had not observed her 
movements)—and exclaimed, ‘It is corrosive 
sublimate in solution !” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed the old lady. ‘TI 
thought it was pure clear spring water.” 

‘‘Don’t let my aunt poison herself,” said Mr. 
Beaumont, sharply to me. . 

‘Oh, I shall take care not to taste again,” 
said the oldlady. But she went ferreting about, 
smelling at this jar, and opening the other, until 
at last I began to fear that she might allow some 
vapor to escape which might be dangerous, so I 
took the precaution when we left the laboratory 
to throw all the windows open, that any noxious 
exhalations might make their exit, unattended 
by any unpleasant consequences. We then de- 
scended to lunch. 

‘The passage from my laboratory to the dining- 
room was rather dark, and when we entered the 
latter, Mr. Beaumont cried out, ‘Good heavens! 
Dora! What is the matter with my aunt?” 

I looked at Mrs. Le Marchant, and lo! her face 
was as black as any negro’s, except a bright red 
patch on either cheek. The old lady happened 
to catch sight of herself in a mirror, and utter- 
ing a dismal scream, she fainted. 

I understood the whole affair in a moment, 
and said to Mr. Beaumont who was going to ring 
and send for medical assistance, ‘‘ Nothing se- 
rious has happened to your aunt, Edgar. She 
uses pearl powder as a cosmetic, and pearl pow- 
der is a compound of bismuth and nitric acid. 
The fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen gas always 
turn oxide of bismuth black, and no doubt your 
aunt has been smelling at a jar full of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.” 





‘“‘Sulphuretted the devil!” exclaimed Mr. 
Beaumont, in a rage. ‘My aunt will never for- 
give us!” 

‘*I will fetch some water,” said I, ‘*but do 
not ring. It would only make the poor old lady 
look ridiculous.” 

So I ran and fetched water and towels, and 
first attempted to restore the old lady to her 
senses. In this I succeeded, and when she came 
to herself I explained the reason of her tempo- 
rary transformation into a ‘‘darky.’”’ The poor 
old woman listened to my explanation in silence, 
and then said, ‘‘ Make haste, and wash the black- 
ness off.” 

But alas! no washings would remove the nigri- 
tude from Mrs. Le Marchant’s countenance. and 
I was compelled to inform her that some days 
would probably elapse before her face would re- 
sume its original hue. 

‘“‘Oh dear! ” exclaimed the old lady, ‘‘ what 
shallI do! But, Mrs. Beaumont, as you say that 
the blackness was produced by my smelling at 
ene of your jars, could not I smell at another 
that might turn me white again ?” 

I replied in sorrowful tones, that there might 
be some combination which would produce such 
an effect, but that unfortunately I was not ac- 
quainted with it, and then Mrs. Le Marchant got 
into a rage. 

‘Tt is the first time I ever entered a labora- 
tory !”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and it certainly shall be 
the last. What a ridiculous study chemistry 
must be, or rather what a pity that there should 
be dabblers in the science! How could I ima- 
gine that your jars contained such diabolical 
compounds, Mrs. Beaumont ?” 

I expressed my contrition at having been the 
means of causing her much annoyance; but the 
implacable old lady would not forgive me, nor 
would she even stay to lunch. 

“IT shall be obliged to you if you will lend 
me a veil, Mrs. Beaumont, as I cannot be seen 
in this frightful state,” said the old lady. 

After many unavailing entreaties that she 
would stay with us until her face was bleached, 
ILlent her a veil, and begged her earnestly to 
forego the use of pearl powder, as the fumes of 
many substances had the same effect as that 
which I deplored should have been produced on 
her. But without attending to any thing I said, 
she left the house in high dudgeon. 

My love of chemistry was a little cooled by 
this disappointing circumstance, and my morn- 
ing dresses were in better condition, and my 
hands had resumed their usual whiteness. About 
this time, too, a large house, surrounded by ex- 
tensive grounds situated near us, became ten- 
anted by a lady and gentleman named Delville, 
who were very rich and extremely sociable. 
Mr. Beaumont found these new neighbors so 
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much to his taste that he cultivated their ac- 
quaintance very closely, and I was equally 
pleased with them. I became more attentive to 
my dress, and now scarcely a day passed that 
we did not see our new neighbors either at our 
own house or at theirs. 

I took much pleasure in Mrs. Delville’s society, 
and was so charmed by her engaging manners 
that I totally neglected my chemical studies, 
indeed I think I should have abandoned them 
altogether at that time but for an event happen- 
ing, which while it was on the one hand the 
cause of my vanity being most intensely gratified, 
was on the other the reason of my giving up 
chemistry entirely. 

Dr. Ravenscroft had gone to Germany, and 
there had been introduced to the famous German 
chemist, Hermann Von Furstenau, who was on 
the point of visiting England. Dr. Ravenscroft 
made honorable mention of my name, and ac- 
tually gave the great German professor a letter 
of introduction to me! 

One morning a cab rolled up the carriage- 
drive before our house, and out of this cab 
stepped a tall, wild-looking ‘personage, with 
long black hair hanging down his shoulders, 
large and strongly marked features, and a 
cadaverous complexion; he was dressed entirely 
in brown. Mr. Beaumont and I both wondered 
who this odd-looking being could be, but he 
sent in his card with Professor Hermann Von 
Furstenau, engraved upon it. Mr. Beaumont 
pished and pshawed at another of those profes- 
sors coming to pester us, (that was his elegant 
phraseology,) but the professor was admitted ; 
and how can I find words to express my delight 
on his presenting me with Dr. Ravenscroft’s letter 
of introduction! I read it, and then acknow- 
ledged in the most gracious manner the honor 
conferred on me by the visit of such a distin- 
guished person as our present guest was, and 
finally I invited him to dinner, 

Well, the professor stayed to dinner, and he 
managed to ingratiate himself so completely 
into the good graces of Mr. Beaumont, by coin- 
ciding with him on the subject of the moon’s 
influence on certain objects, that to my aston- 
ishment, Mr. Beaumont actually invited him to 
stay with us for some time, in fact to make our 
house his home while he remained in England; 
and the professor accepted the invitation. 

I liked Herr Von Furstenau very well, but I 
should have liked him better had he kept his 
hands cleaner. The professor was a lion, of 
course, and so we had Mr. and Mrs. Delville to 
dinner, with several more of the neighboring 
gentry, on purpose to see our lion feed. And 
they were all charmed with his affability, as if 
learned men have any prescriptive right to be- 


our professor was extolled to the skies, and soon 
after he went to London for a day or two, and 
delivered a lecture on meteorology, which caused 
@ great sensation in the scientific world. 

He returned to us, however, and Mr. Beau- 
mont became very fond of the study of meteor- 
ology, and he actually sat up half the night 
perched on the roof of the house to make obser- 
vations. And he propounded a new theory on 
shooting stars, which the professor eulogized, 
and pronounced a very ingenious one. After he 
had been with us about a month, he became 
more particular in his dress and general appear- 
ance. His expenditure in clean linen must have 
been enormous, compared to what it formerly 
was, and he made his appearance now at dinner 
with hands not clean, for his nails had a border 
round them like mourning note-paper, but still 
that showed they had been in contact with soap 
and water. I was puzzled to aecount for the 
change. At last, I noticed that when in company 
the professor addressed his conversation to a 
very pretty girl, named Charlotte Dashwood, 
who was staying at the Delvilles’, and I fancied 
that the god Cupid had shot at the poor pro- 
fessor from beneath the long eyelashes of Miss 
Dashwood. I mentioned my surmises in great 
glee to Mr. Beaumont, as I anticipated some 
amusement from observing our professor in love, 
but Mr. Beaumont was quite angry at the idea 
of such an ungainly, uncouth object daring to 
presume to lift his eyes to Miss Dashwood; and 
to prevent her from becoming a prey to the pro- 
fessor he devoted himself entirely to her service, 
riding or walking out with her every day either 
with or without Mrs. Delville, and when in com- 
pany always seating himself by her side. 

I cannot say that I admired this much, but I 
was still more astonished at the professor’s con- 
duct. He began making observations on the 
shameful manner in which some men neglected 
their wives. ‘For himself,” he added, ‘he 
was at present wedded to science; but if he 
were so fortunate as to inspire some lovely wo- 
man with a sentiment of regard for him, then 
science would become only a secondary con- 
sideration with him;” and he said, enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘‘a home made bright and happy by the 
smiles of a beautiful and amiable woman is in 
my estimation a Paradise upon earth!’ After 
which he sighed with the power of a steam en- 
gine! 

I was confirmed in my opinion that the pro- 
fessor meditated matrimony, and was amused to 
observe his pertinacity in speaking to Miss 
Dashwood, though Mr. Beaumont never ceased 
guarding her with exemplary vigilance. I must 
own that I thought it unnecessary for my hus- 
band to constitute himself Charlotte Dashwood’s 
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from making any remark on the subject, lest my 
observations should be attributed to jealousy. 

About this time Professor Von Furstenau in- 
formed me that he contemplated making several 
interesting experiments on the production of a 
new metal,.the very existence of which had been 
denied by a rival professor of the university of 
Jena, and he paid me the high compliment of 
asking me to become his assistant. I was highly 
gratified, as may be imagined, and forthwith we 
entered on a series of experiments; so that while 
Mr. Beaumont was engaged in squiring Miss 
Dashwood about, I was immured in my labora- 
tory with the professor, and immersed in the 
preparation of acids of different kinds, nitrates, 
muriates, chlorates, and carbonates, or in de- 
composing various sulphurets, phosphurets and 
carburets, until my hands became worse than 
they had ever been before. Professor Furstenau 
would sometimes reproach himself for being the 
cause of my spoiling such beautiful hands; and 
on more than one occasion, when taking various 
preparations from me, and our hands came in 
contact, he would very gently press mine in a 
manner that I (poor innocent that I was!) con- 
sidered quite fatherly. 

My pursuit of knowledge was, however, inter- 
rupted by several friends from town paying us a 
visit. And now I began to notice several little 
things in Mr. Beaumont’s conduct that gave me 
great uneasiness. Although I was without the 
slightest tincture of jealousy, yet I felt hurt 
when he praised Charlotte Dashwood for her 
spirited horsemanship, when I had always been 
too timid to take equestrian exercise. Nor was 
it altogether pleasant, when our guests were 
about to depart in the evening, to see my own 
dear Edgar so busily arranging the folds of 
Charlotte Dashwood’s shawl, and so tenderly 
anxious lest the night air should cause her to 
take cold. He never seemed in such fidgets 
about Mrs. Delville or any other middle-aged 
lady ; and I began to feel really uncomfortable 
at one handsome girl so entirely engrossing his 
attention, though I hardly owned this feeling to 
myself, end would have died rather than allow 
any one to imagine I entertained it. 

Mrs. Delville noticed my paleness, and attri- 
buted it to shutting myself up making chemical 
experiments. This the professor denied, but 
said it was owing to the late hours I kept. 

When she was gone, Professor Furstenau said, 
in a satirical manner— 

‘¢ How clever some persons are! For instance, 
Mrs. Delville thinking that your experiments in 
chemistry made you look so pale and thin!” 

‘‘ The fact is,’’ replied I, smiling, ‘* she wished 
to account for what, in my opinion, is unac- 
countable, and that many people like to do.” 

‘*Unaccountable!” said the professor, looking 





at me fixedly, and his eyes emitting a strange 
fire, as I fancied. 

“Yes,” said I; ‘*forI may perhaps require 
change of air, although you attributed my pale 
cheeks to late hours.” 

‘‘T did,” said he, significantly; ‘but that 
was only to defend chemistry, which Mrs. Del- 
ville accused of banishing the roses from your 
cheeks. But I did not tell her what I consider 
the real reason of the change that has taken 
place in you within the last fortnight.” 

‘“‘Indeed!” exclaimed I, rather surprised. 
‘Then will you oblige me by telling me what 
you do consider the real reason of the altera- 
tion which all my friends observe in me?” 

He paused for a moment, looked at me 
strangely, and then said abruptly— 

‘¢ What do you think of Miss Dashwood ?” 

I was so astonished at this question, which 
was quite unexpected, and yet showed that by 
some unaccountable means the professor had 
divined the secret that was gnawing at my heart, 
so rapidly, that I thought that I was going to 
faint, and the professor evidently had the same 
idea, for he came toward me, when he was pre- 
vented from advancing nearer by a servant en- 
tering with a note, which he gave him, and thus 
affording me the opportunity of recovering my- 
self. I became alarmed at the professor’s pene- 
tration, and kurried up stairs to dress for dinner, 
in order to avoid further conversation on the 
subject. The professor was obliged to go to 
London for a few days, during which time a 
change for the better, as regarded myself, took 
place. 

A cousin of Mrs. Delville’s, a Captain Fire- 
brace, of the Lancers, came to pay her a visit, 
and relieved Mr. Beaumont in some degree from 
his self-imposed task of guarding Miss Dashwood. 
The captain was very handsome, and danced 
superlatively well, and he eclipsed all the other 
gentlemen, either at the Delvilles’ house, or at 
ours; and Mr. Beaumont began to find that his 
services were superfluous when those of the gal- 
lant captain could be secured by Miss Dashwood, 
which, however, was not so often as might have 
been, as the captain, who was fully alive to his 
own merits, was apparently determined not to 
make himself too cheap; consequently, Miss 
Dashwood neglected no opportunity of attracting 
him to her side, and Mr. Beaumont told me, in 
the most natural manner possible, ‘‘that he could 
not imagine what there was in Captain Firebrace 
so very attractive.” 

I answered that ‘‘ Neither could I.” 

My answer seemed to give Mr. Beaumont the 
greatest satisfaction, and he behaved so kindly 
to me forthe next week, that all my sombre 
visions were dispelled, and I almost regained my 
spirits and my bloom together. 
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But, alas! my new-born happiness was but of 
short duration. Captain Firebrace left the Del- 
villes, and Miss Dashwood (whom even now I 
blame for so doing) spared no pains to make Mr. 
Beaumont renew his former attentions. 

But before this the professor had returned, 
and appeared surprised at the improvement in 
my looks. He was not long at a loss to account 
for it, though neither was he long in discovering 
that the improvement was but transitory. Our 
London friends had departed, and the professor 
and I were left to ourselves. So we resumed 
our researches after the new metal. 

For two or three days nothing particular oc- 
curred, except that the professor would occa- 
sionally heave tremendous sighs, and look at me 
in a manner that was perfectly incomprehensible 
tome. At last, one morning, after Mr. Beau- 
mont had hardly given himself time to eat his 
breakfast, (so eager was he to go on some errand 
for Miss Dashwood, ) and when we had just begun 
our labors in the search for the new metal, the 
professor suddenly put down the crucible which 
he was filling, and coming up to me, said in an 
agitated manner, ‘‘My dear Mrs. Beaumont, I 
really must speak to you on a very delicate sub- 
ject. I am quite indignant at certain things I 
have noticed. Will you promise to forgive me 
for what I am going to say? I have no right to 
find fault with certain parties, I know—but I 
cannot. help it.” 

Really curious to know whom he was going to 
find fault with, and imagining he was dissatisfied 
with some of my domestic arrangements, I re- 
plied carelessly, ‘‘Oh! I will forgive you, Herr 
Von Furstenau.” 

** You will!” said he, giving me a languishing 
look that rather disconcerted me. ‘ Well, then, 
I will tell you that I am greatly incensed at Mr. 
Beaumont’s absurd devotion to that doll-like 
personage, Miss Dashwood, and equally so at 
his shameful neglect of one of the loveliest beings 
on the face of the earth !” 

‘¢What an excellent idea!” thought I, ‘* when 
Mr. Beaumont only paid attention to Charlotte 
Dashwood in order to win her from you.” And 
I could hardly help laughing, so amusing did 
the whole affair appear to me. I could not re- 
press a smile, as I replied, ‘‘Mr. Beaumont’s 
manner toward Miss Dashwood gives me not the 
least uneasiness, Herr Von Fursteneau, nor am 
I in the slightest degree annoyed at it.” 

‘‘Then you no longer love him!” exclaimed 
the professor, impetuously. ‘* Love cannot exist 
with such indifference.” 

‘¢That does not follow,” said I, wondering at 
his energetic manner, and still more so when he 
came nearer and nearer to me, and at last seized 
my hand. 

«‘Ah! my lovely friend!” he exclaimed. ‘It 





is in vain for man to resist his destiny! Mine 
is to love, to adore you, dear Mrs. Beaumont, 
and I only live in the hope of being able to per- 
suade you to fly with me to Germany, to my 
fatherland, where I will make you the envy of 
all your sex by my devotion and passionate ado- 
ration! I have wealth in abundance; every 
luxury shall be yours; and instead of the cold, 
unimpassioned being who holds you in his bond- 
age, you will reign supreme in the heart of one 
who will be proud to acknowledge himself your 
slave!” And he plumped down on his knees 
before me! 

I verily believe, had he harangued me for an 
hour, I should not have interrupted him, 80 
wonder-stricken was I; nor was it until he rose, 
and had the audacity to offer to embrace me, 
that I recollected myself. I repulsed him with 
horror, and his foot slipping, he fell prostrate 
on the floor, while his coat-tails, coming in con- 
tact with some of the bottles on the table, 
whisked them on to the ground; and in my 
hurry to escape from him, I overthrew several 
mixtures, but being near the door, succeeded in 
effecting my exit. 

I had nearly reached the top of the stairs, 
when a loud explosion was heard, and a few 
moments after another. I now became alarmed. 
Wicked as I had found the ugly German to be, I 
had no wish for his death, and I hastily rang for 
assistance. Several of the servants came up, 
and we all reéntered the laboratory. Here we 
found the professor stretched at full-length on 
the ground, his long hair in a blaze, and his 
hands held firmly before his eyes. A quantity 
of black liquid was running about on the ground, 
and such a compound of villanous smells assailed 
our olfactories, that I am almost certain no 
deodorizing mixture could ever have neutralized 
them. I was afraid there might yet be another 
explosion, so I said hurriedly to the servants 
(for all this takes more time to write it than it 
did to happen,) ‘‘Make haste, and carry him 
out, lest there should be another explosion.” 

They set to work with a will and speedily 
lugged him out of the room, while he kept saying 
in German, ‘Oh, my eyes! my eyes!” 

I was fearful his eyesight was destroyed, and 
sent immediately for watér, and asked him if he 
would have medical assistance. 

He seemed to regain his senses at the sound 
of my voice, and said that he would bathe his 
eyes, while one of the housemaids had, by throw- 
ing her apron round his head, extinguished his 
burning hair. And after many bathings he 
found he could see, though his eyes were 
bloodshot, and he presented a deplorable spec- 
tacle. I repeated my offer of sending for a 
surgeon, but he said that he was more frightened 
than hurt. And it was well it was no worse. 
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He repaired to his own room, and was obliged to 
send to London for a wig, and I am sure that 
when he beheld himself in the glass that day, he 
must have thought himself a fascinating Lothario, 
to induce any woman with common sense to 
abandon a handsome husband for his sake! 

But I could not recover from my astonishment. 
Here was a man, old enough to be my father, 
and quite destitute of personal attractions, 
actually fancying he could persuade me to elope 
with him! ‘If he could entertain such a notion, 
what might not my husband dream of, should he 
unfortunately—but the thought was too dreadful, 
I drove it away, and throwing myself on my 
knees, implored Heaven to restore my dear Ed- 
gar’s affection to me, 

I resolved on telling the professor that I should 
feel obliged by his quitting my house, but he 
spared me the necessity of making such a dis- 
agreeable communication, by informing Mr. 
Beaumont that he must leave us on the morrow. 
Mr. Beaumont was rather surprised at this in- 
telligence, and also at the account of the catas- 
trophe that had happened. He asked me how it 
occurred? I replied that the professor’s foot 
slipped, and he fell, and Mr. Beaumont was sat- 
isfied. The next day Professor Von Furstenau 
departed, looking very woe-begone, and soon 
afterward took himself off to Germany. 

I then thought it advisable to tell Mr. Beau- 
mont the real version of the story, as, besides 
that he was always wondering why the professor 
should have left us so abruptly, I fancied that 
no necessity now existed for his attending the 
doll-like Miss Dashwood so constantly. But I 
resolved to be very cautious in the nianner of re- 
vealing what had passed. So, one rainy morning, 
when he was lying on the sofa, complaining that 
he did not know what to do with himself, (he 
could not go out riding with Charlotte Dashwood, ) 
I asked him if I should readto him? He replied 
‘¢ yes, if I liked,” in that indifferent tone that 
said it was more a favor for him to listen, than 
for me to read. 

However, I began reading a very interesting 
book, and he seemed to be listening with some 
degree of pleasure, when just in the midst of a 
pathetic description that almost made me weep 
while I was reading, the sun burst through the 
clouds that had obscured it, and my husband 
started up exclaiming ‘‘ Oh, it is quite fine now! 
I must be off to Mrs. Delville’s,”’ 

The vexation I felt at his thus deserting me, 
while I was doing my best to amuse him, just 
merely to go and ride with Charlotte Dashwood, 
and the effect the story had on me, together 
caused me to burst into a passion of tears, and I 
sobbed as if my heart would break. 

Mr. Beamount seemed thunderstruck; at last 
he came up to me, and putting his arm round 





my neck, asked me what was the matter? I re- 
plied at once that I thought it very unkind in 
him to leave me while I was exerting myself to 
amuse him, merely to go and ride with Charlotte 
Dashwood. 

‘*Nonsense, Dora!” he replied. ‘I thought 
you were too sensible a woman to be annoyed at 
such a trifle.” 

He sought to soothe me by a little flattery, 
but I determined to have an explanation at once; 
so I replied that ‘‘It was not a trifle, and that 
remarks had been made to me on his constant 
attendance upon Charlotte Dashwood.” 

‘¢T should like to know,’’ said he, indignantly, 
‘¢who has dared to presume to make remarks on 
my conduct—and to you, too! Tellme instantly, 
Dora, unless you wish to incur my displeasure.” 

‘*T will tell you, Edgar,” replied I. ‘‘ Profes- 
sor Furstenau said it was a shame for you to go 
out riding every day with Charlotte Dashwood, 
while you neglected me, and left me at home.” 

‘‘ Professor Furstenau |!” exclaimed Mr. Beau- 
mont. ‘*Why, you know, Dora, that it was solely 
on Ais account that I constituted myself Charlotte 
Dashwood’s attendant. It was to prevent her 
from being annoyed by him. You know it.” 

‘‘Yes,”’ replied I, ‘“‘that was your motive at 
first, though I confess I never saw any necessity 
for your taking such care of Charlotte Dash- 
wood. Why could she not take care of herself? 
Besides, the professor has been gone this fort- 
night, and you still continue your attendance!” 

Mr. Beaumont looked rather confused, 

‘¢ And,” I resumed, ‘‘ while you were taking 
so much trouble to prevent Charlotte Dashwood 
from being annoyed, and guarding her so care- 
fully, Professor Furstenau, it seems, thought 
that your wife would not be averse to accepting 
a friend, alas! for he made me a declaration of 
love, and urged me to fly with him to Germany, 
where, instead of the cold, unimpassioned man 
who now holds me in bondage, (I repeat his very 
words,) I should reign supreme over the heart 
of one who would be proud to acknowledge 
himself my slave!” 

I paused, and looked at Mr. Beaumont, to see 
what effect my disclosure had upon him. He 
seemed deprived of the faculty of speech, and 
stared at me for some time. 

‘s And the accident that befell him,’ I con- 
tinued, “happened through my repulsing him 
with horror when he offered to embrace me.” 

‘¢The scoundrel! the villian! the double- 
dyed villian! cried out Mr. Beaumont, now 
wrought up in a pitch of fury. ‘Oh, that I had 
him here! I would tear him limb from limb! 
The insolence of the fellow to offer such an in- 
dignity to my wife!” 

‘¢T suppose,” said I, ‘‘that he thought your 
wife in need of consolation; for, Edgar, not a 
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day had passed for the last two months, without 
your escorting Charlotte Dashwood in her rides, 
except when Captain Firebrace was at Mr. Del- 
ville’s. Would you think it right that I should 
be attended in the same manner by any gentle- 
man ?” 

I spoke very mildly but earnestly, and my 
words seemed to strike Mr. Beaumont. He 
gazed at me for a moment, as of old, and then 
replied firmly and unhesitatingly, ‘‘ No, dear, I 
should not. I have been in the wrong, and I 
confess it. But it is never too late to mend, and 
I will begin from to-day. I have been too secure 
in my treasure,” continued he, parting the hair 
from my brow, and kissing me, ‘‘to value it as 
I ought. Good heavens! I shudder to think of 





what might have been the consequence of my 
negligence, if that unlucky German had been 
young and handsome, and if my Dora had not 
loved as well as ever.” 

I was happier, far happier, at that moment, 
than when he first told me he loved me. And 
he did begin to mend from that very day. He 
stayed at home with me, and found out that his 
horse being lame he could not go out riding for 
some time. And to complete my happiness, in 
a week Captain Firebrace came back to Mrs. 
Delville’s and proposed for Miss Dashwood, who 
accepted him, and went back to her father’s to 
be married. And just now I am very busy con- 
verting my laboratory into a nursery, so that it 
is not likely I shall ever take to chemistry again. 
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Anp oh the joy to be away 
From the dust-powdered burning town, 
And live in idleness or play 
Upon the sea sands brown, 
And watch whole leagues of clouds sail up, 
While the ships and the waves go down. 


Pleasant for all—but oh most sweet 
To budding girlhood, and while life 
Feels every impulse fresh and fleet, 
32 





In merry careless strife, 
When the hours sweep by with silent feet, 
And the dream with hope is rife. 


Sweet children, on the summer shore 
How from my heart I wish that ye 

Might ever linger, and no more 
Pass through life’s mystery ; 

But ever young till time were o’er 
Sit by the sounding sea. 
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THE CHIEFTAIN’S CURSE. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





He fied from the white man’s face away, 

To the hills of the forest, lofty and gray, 

*Mid the riven rocks, where the beast made his lair, 

And the smoke of his wigwam rose lonely there ; 

For the blood of his race stained the vale below, 

Where they slept—unknowing his weight of wo.— BLANCHARD. 


Upon the extreme southern boundary of the 
lofty range of hills in New Hampshire, known 
as the White Mountains, there rises up to the 
height of three thousand six hundred feet, a 
singularly-shaped mountain, which, for many 
years, has borne the name of Chocorna. Its 
top is like a vast tower, and massive turrets of 
granite crown its angles. The southern ascent 
is perpendicular, rising up the naked rock seve- 
ral hundred feet. ) 

There is an old legend of this mountain, and 
with the kind permission of our readers, we will 
briefly relate it. 

Many, many years ago, when first the white 
man came to destroy the happiness of the sim- 
ple-minded Indian, who, until then, had dwelt 
among the rock-garlanded hills free as the wild 
eagle, in a bark-roofed wigwam, on the banks 
of the beautiful stream, now known as Swift 
river, there resided a young brave, and the aged 
chief, his father. 

Chocorna, the young warrior, was brave as 
the kingly lion, and dreadful when outraged, as 
the Bengal tigress; but in his breast there slept 
a nobility, an innate hatred of all that was low 
and base; and a deep, strong reverence for the 
Great Spirit, who had placed him in so sublime 
a hunting-ground. 

He looked forth at sunrise upon the stern 
mountains bathed in the gold of the skies, rising 
up like giant pillars to the radiant dome above; 
and there crept over him a great and mighty 
awe—and his soul rejoiced in it. He felt that 
there was a nobler, more perfect pleasure than 
sitting idly by the camp-fire, or dancing the war- 
dance around the blazing faggot-stack—the plea- 
sure of doing good deeds unto allmen. And, 
with the instinctive penetration peculiar to the 
North American savage, his red brethren per- 
ceived this strata of greatness underlying his 
whole character, and when his father, the old 
chief Arragoch, died, they made Chocorna their 
leader. 

Shortly after this event, there came to the 
valley, inhabited by the then powerful Chocorna, 
a party of whites, some twenty in number, with 
their families, and as they appeared peaceable, 


Chocorna gave orders to his tribe not to molest 
them. 





“The Great Spirit,” he said, “has sent them 
to our hunting-grounds, and his anger will send 
us famine and many tempests, if we kill his 
white deer !”’ ‘ 

So the adventurous whites were allowed to 
remain unharmed, and in the course of a few 
years they grew to a strong and influential 
colony. A sort of friendly intercourse subsisted 
between them and the Indians, and Chocorna 
often visited at the huts of the settlers, where he 
was always kindly received—for well was it 
known that to his unselfish generosity they were 
indebted for life and prosperity. 

In the rough log-house of Marcus Smith, the 
leader of the settlement, Chocorna discovered an 
object of more interest to him than many bands 
of wampum. She threw around his heart a 
more potent charm than the ‘Golden Carbun- 
cle,” or the ‘‘ White Footed Fawn,” which tra- 
dition said were hidden among the mountains, 
guarded by an evil spirit; and to him who suc- 
ceeded in bearing away the one, and rescuing 
the other, should be given immortal youth and 
the power to heal all sicknesses, and assuage all 
pain. ; 
Lucy Smith was the only child of her father, 
but not as a parent should did Marcus Smith 
love his beautiful Lucy. The wife who had 
given her to his arms, had proved inconstant to 
her bridal vows, and for seventeen dreary years 
Smith had been worse than widowed. And for 
this he hated the daughter of the false woman, 
and remembered not the sacred tie which binds 
a father to his child. And, unloved and un- 
loving, Lucy grew to the years of womanhood 
with a void in her gentle heart, and a vague 
sense of unsatisfaction in her soul. 

Chocorna saw the neglected lily of the white 
man, and he loved her with all the mighty 
strength of his affection, and in the simple lan- 
guage of his race, he told her so. And Lucy, 
lone, and with all a woman’s thirst for appre- 
ciation, looked on the stalwart form and frank, 
handsome face of the young brave, and forget- 
ting the fear of her father’s anger, she recipro- 
cated his passion. 

A giant oak, far down in the valley, was their 
trysting-place, and every day, when the red 
light of sunset baptized the dark mountain sum- 
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mits in its flood of glory, the timid white maiden 
went forth through the valley shadows to meet 
her lover. Chocorna brought her the richest 
trophies of the chase, the gorgeous plumage of 
rare birds, and the silken skins of the jet-black 
otter, and in the curls of her soft, bright hair, 
he loved to bind the many-hued wampum, woven 
by the skillful fingers of the maidens of his tribe. 

It was far in the soft, dreamy summer, and 
one night, the young chief said that when three 
silver moons had waxed and waned, he would 
ask his white bird of her father. Lucy, paled 
and trembled—for well she knew the secret 
enmity her morose parent felt toward the 
savages—but her strong, true love conquered 
her fears, and she assented to the words of her 
lover. 

Three moons had been born and died, and 
Chocorna, in all his native dignity, came to the 
hut of the settler to ask his daughter in marriage. 

Smith received him gruffly, but the chieftain, 
with a majesty worthy of a king, laid before him 
the story of his love for Lucy, and his wish to 
make her mistress of his wigwam, and queen of 
his people. 

Like the bursting of a thunder-cloud, Smith’s 
anger belched forth a burning torrent of invee- 
tives upon the head of Chocorna. Language 
the most insulting, mingled even with personal 
abuse, was borne with lofty equanimity by the 
chief—his reply to it all being uttered in a low, 
firm tone. . 

‘* I forget not you are the White’ Bird’s father!” 

Then turning slowly away, he was soon lost 
to sight in the winding of the forest. In vain 
Lucy besought her infuriated sire to soften his 
harsh decision; in vain she went down upon her 
knees to him in prayer for her youthful love— 
he struck her to the ground, and fled from the 
house! 

A week passed, and the whole valley was in 
an uproar. The fierce cry of war echoed terri- 
bly amid the mountain fastnesses, and the red 
hand of murder wrote in lines of blood upon the 
green, sleeping hills! Smith and his followers, 
with all the force they could muster from the 
neighboring colonies, had sworn the extermina- 
tion of the tribe of Chocorna! Sworn it by their 
homes, their honor, and theirGod! And armed 
with this dreadful oath, they went down upon 
the Indians like the hail-storm upon the young 
grass of the meadow. 

Chocorna called up his braves, and bade them 
fight for their squaws, their helpless children— 
and their own true hearts! And well they an- 
swered to the call. 

Horrible were the scenes enacted. Fire, 
rapine and devastation—the wigwams of the 
Savages were reduced to ashes, and the long 
black locks of the tribe’s bravest warriors flut- 





tered from the belts of their pale-faced murder- 
ers. Atlength, the deed was done—the oath ful- 
filled. The Chocornas were exterminated, their 
bones bleached white on the naked hills, and the 
carrion crow fed upon their flesh. Young and 
old, helpless women and innocent papooses alike 
were sacrificed to the knives of the incensed 
whites. 

All but Chocorna, the chieftain himself, whose 
plumed crest had ever waved in the thickest of 
the fray, and around whose gigantic form the 
bullets of his foes fell harmless—he alone, of all 
his tribe, they had no power to slay. An un- 
seen shield protected him, an unseen arm upheld 
him, and not the vengeance of the murderous 
Smith, or the insatiable appetite of his minions 
for blood, had the power to harm him. His fate 
was wrapped in impenetrable mystery. 

Quiet came back to the valley, and the white 
men returned to their homes, the undisputed 
possessors of the fair soil purchased at the price 
of so much blood. 

Smith came with the others, but his daughter 
had gone, and none could tell him whither—he 
little cared. 

Stricken down by the wrath of her father, 
Lucy Smith, on recovering the consciousness 
which had been prostrated by the blow she had 
received, rose from the ground and fled, she 
cared not whither. On, on she went—her only 
thought to escape from her inhuman parent. A 
eave in the eastern side of a mountain at length 
offered itself, and there she remained all through 
the dreadful time when blood ran down the 
neighboring hills like water. Her only food 
was the wild berries which covered the vicinity 
in profusion, and the fishes which swam in the 
clear stream. She knew not the fate of her peo- 
ple, or those of her lover; and she dared not 
venture forth to learn what she fain would know, 
lest she should fall a victim to her father’s rage. 

Autumn, brown and sere, was over the world. 
The gold of the mountain buttercup had faded 
before the breath of ice, which swept down from 
the northland, and the foliage of the mountain 
maple gleamed blood-red upon overhanging pre- 
cipices. When the harvest moon was far down 
in the west toward her setting, Lucy left her 
retreat, and with steps fleet as the wild ante- 
lope’s, she sought the old trysting-spot under 
the lonely oak. It was very dark there now, 
for the grim, sombre mountain, like a gate of 
iron gray, barred off the moon’s faint light, and 
the far-away stars seemed like lamps before they 
flicker and go out in utter darkness. 

Faint and exhausted, she sank down on the 
moss at the foot of the tree, and clasping its 
giant trunk with her white, graceful arms, she 
wildly called on death to give back her lover. 
A deep, solemn voice fell on her startled ear— 
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‘‘ Beloved of the last of a murdered race, look 
up, and behold thy lover! It is Chocorna who 
speaks !” 

A glad scream burst from her lips, and she 
flung herself into his arms. 

‘‘ For the last time, White Bird, has the chief- 
tain come to look upon the homes of his kindred 
—now their graves—for the last time! Chocor- 
na is alone: The voice of his people is heard 
only in the happy forests of the blest! They 


repose in the great country of another Land—in 


the home of the Great Spirit! Chocorna goes, 
with the rising of to-morrow’s sun, to the land 
far beyond the tall hills—to the depths of the 
great western wilderness! Shall he go alone?” 

The deep, mournful eyes of the noble warrior 
were bent upon the face of the girl with a melan- 
choly, hoping eagerness, and his broad breast 
swelled, and his tall form dilated, as her reply 
broke the stillness. 

‘‘Whither thou goest, I will go; where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people; and thy God my God!” 

The crack of a rifle rang sharp and deadly out 
on the midnight air, and the White Bird fell, 
covered with blood, to the ground. With the 
swiftness of lightning, the chief raised her up. 
His eyes blazed forth sparks of fire, and his 
brow grew black with vengeance. His lips were 
opened to register an oath of revenge—an awful 
oath—such as only an Indian can make, when 
the voice of the pale girl arrested him. Faint 
and brokenly the words reached him— 

“* Chocorna, my soul’s only mate, promise me 
you will leave vengeance to God!” 

He looked fixedly in her face for a moment, 
and the stern light went out in his eyes—tears 
came in its stead; he folded her in a mad em- 
brace to his wildly-throbbing heart, and his 
voice, clear and firm, saying the welcome words, 
‘* I promise!” reached her in eternity. 

Slowly, and with solemn step, he bore the 
corpse of the White Bird to a recess in a neigh- 
boring rock, and impressing upon her clay-cold 
lips a last absorbing kiss, he piled the huge 
rocks around her, and in this lonely sepulchre 
he left her to moulder back to dust. 

Morning dawned on him ‘far away, climbing 
the fearful ascent of the great mountain which 
loomed dark and frowning against the eastern 
heavens. | In his trail followed Smith and one of 
his miserable hirelings, bent upon the death of 
the lone survivor of the late powerful tribe. Not 
content with imbruing his hands in the blood of 
his child, the vengeful Smith now sought the 
life of him she had loved. A few moments, and 
he was within gun-shot of the devoted chieftain. 
He raised his rifle, took aim, pulled the trigger, 
and the trusty rifle, which, during an acquaint- 





anceship of seven years, had never missed firing, 
only snapped! Smith, in a paroxysm of rage, 
called upon his companion to fire. The man 
essayed to do so, but his rifle was powerless as 
Smith’s. The last of his race bore a charmed 
life. 

Stretching his tall form upward, until he 
looked almost colossal in his majesty, Chocorna 
extended his hands toward the land he had 
quitted but a moment before, and his voice rang 
like the notes of a war-trumpet, loud and start- 
ling— 

‘¢The last of his race—the last of an unoffend- 
ing race stands here to attest to the cruelty of 
the pale-face! Stands here alone and defense- 
less—armed only by the vengeance of high Hea- 
ven! I pour upon you a burning curse, and the 
Great Spirit will hear my voice and answer it! 
May your morn be blackness! May your hearts 
be blighted, and your hopes turned to ashes! 
May your corn-fields wither and die, and the 
grass in your meadows pale! May your foun- 
tains fail in the drought! May your cattle 
sicken, and your lives, who dwell about this 
mountain, be black as the shadows in yonder 
valley! I glory in my death—and God, who 
made both the red man and the pale-face, will 
not let my prophecy be but idle words! Cho- 
corna has spoken !”’ 

He threw his arms wildly toward the un- 
fathomable abyss before him—one long, shrill 
cry of triumph, and he sprang down the preci- 
pice! ; 

Since that fatal hour, the mountain has borne 
the name of the noble, but ill-starred chieftain— 
CHOCORNA. 

It has been even as the self-immolated victim 
prophesied—the hopes of the pale-faces were 
blighted; much rain came from the mountain- 
vapors, and destroyed their dwellings; the 
drought burnt up their wells; the cattle that 
fed upon the herbage around the mountain, 
sickened and died; the corn-fields withered up, 
and the grass in the meadows turned pale! All 
within the shadow of the aceursed mountain 
seemed smitten with decay. 

Smith died a miserable suicide; and the man 
who had aided him in the pursuit of Chocorna, 
was stricken down for seven years with palsy, 
until at last, from sheer weariness, he died 
also. 

And now, of wild nights, when the winds are 
abroad in their fury, and the vivid lightning 
leaps madly round the battlemented crags, those 
who look, see upon the summit of Chocorna a 
tall figure, defined bright against the inky sky, 
stretching forth its phantom hands toward the 
dim unknown—and they know that THE cURSE 
ig as undying as Death itself! 
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THE SEA-SIDE BELLE. 
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‘¢ | SHALL not remain in town another week. I | himself, and sacrifice the pleasure he had plan- 
am resolved to have my own way in this matter. ned for both. 


It is a shame to be shut up in this furnace when 
all my friends are enjoying the seaside. Yes, I 
shall leave town on Saturday. My mind is made 
up, and when I resolve upon a plan I never 
yield.” 

This spirited speech came from the lips of a 
pouting beauty, and was intended for the ears 
of her husband, who had been for the last half 
hour absorbed in his newspaper and cigar. He 
had not heard the first of the speech, but was 
forcibly reminded of the latter clause by the 
energy with which it was uttered. 

‘«To the sea-side, Clara?’ said her husband. 
‘¢T have a plan in my mind that I was going to 
propose this evening, which I think you will like 
better.” 

«¢« What is it, Charles ?” she inquired. 

‘To reside in the country during the three 
warmest months,” he replied. 

“In the country!” exclaimed Clara. ‘‘ For 
mercy’s sake, Charles, do not talk about the 
country!—a place as gloomy and quiet as a 
churchyard, and swarming with insects! I should 
die of loneliness, to be banished from society 
three months!” 

‘¢ But I could come down every evening, Clara, 
and we should have have Sundays to enjoy to- 
gether, while if you go the sea-side-I shall 
scarcely be able to be with you at all; besides, 
the enormous expense of watering-places, with 
the fashion and style kept up there, would be a 
serious obstacle in the way.” 

‘‘Tt need not be, Iam sure, Charles. I know 
you can afford this little extra expense; and 
then, too, I would rather spend a fortnight at a 
genteel watering-place than three months in the 
country. ‘Live while we do live,’ is my maxim.” 

‘‘T hoped, Clara, you would be pleased with 
my plan,”’ said her husband; ‘‘ for I have taken 
great pains to secure an agreeable home for us 
in a pleasnt family in the country, where there 
are plenty of fields, woods, and handsome sum- 
mer residences. You cannot possibly be lonely 
there.” 

‘‘ Nobody goes into the country, Charles, or 
at least only those who cannot afford to go to the 
sea-side. All my acquaintances have gone to 
the sea-side, and I am going, too.” 

Charles knew that reasoning with his spoiled 
wife was of no use whatever. She had been in- 
dulged too long to be influenced by reasonable 
arguments now. There was no alternative but 
to let her have her own way, to work harder 


Clara was willful and selfish without knowing 
it. Before her marriage this trait took a very 


charming form. Cupid often puts out the eyes 
| of lovers, or so distorts the sight that black be- 





comes white, and white black. Clara was exact- 
ing then; but Charles fancied he loved her all 
the more for it. It was too late now to teach 
her reason, so he resigned himself to his fate 
and began to devise means to gratify his wife. 

Five or six pounds a week at a fashionable 
hotel on the beach, besides extras, was not a 
small matter to a young man just starting in 
business, and depending on every day’s hard la- 
bor for success. But he determined he would 
let Clara go, and give up the three months in 
the country. He would economize in town, that 
his wife might live in luxury out of it. 

Clara saw she had gained her point, and re- 
joiced over it with a selfishness that shocks us 
all when written out in plain terms, but often 
fails to excite a breath of disapproval when wit- 
nessed in real life. Charles knew very well 
what the next request would be, and was not 
surprised when Clara said she positively must 
have a new summer outfit. She was altogether 
too shabby to appear in fashionable society. All 
her friends had bought new and expensive ward- 
robes, and she must do the same. 

Charles thought to himself that all this ex- 
pense might have been spared had his plan been 
adopted; but he said nothing, not caring to 
bring about a family quarrel, with the prospect 
of being worsted himself in the combat. Twenty 
pounds was none too little to prepare for the 
summer’s pleasure, but it was cheerfully given, 
with no allusion to the sacrifice he was to make. 

Clara was right in her predictions. Saturday 
night found her at a most fashionable sea-side 
hotel. Charles did not regret the effort he had 
made to gratify his wife when he saw how happy 
she was made by it. 

Clara was pretty and exceedingly charming in 
her appearance, a woman just fit to be petted 
and spoiled, as long as there are people to do it. 
The same amount of energy and perseverance 
that made her so willful, if turned into another 
channel would have made her a noble, unselfish 
woman. Her faults had been engrafted into, not 
born in, her character. God had given her this 
great gift of beauty, and her parents, her asso- 
ciates, and instructors felt privileged to praise 
and flatter her; to check every generous impulse 
by constantly pampering to her childish whims 
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and desires. When she grew up she was more 
beautiful and winning; and as she developed in 
grace and beauty, just so much more was she 
spoiled by those about her. 

Clara found many of her friends awaiting her 
at the sea-side, who having gone before her, 
were ready to introduce her to the pleasures of 
the-season. Her beauty and charming ways 
were exceedingly attractive to strangers, and 
she soon found herself surrounded by admirers. 
She had not forgotten during the two years of 
her wedded life her little arts of coquetry, and 
knew very well how to control homage. Before 
she had been a week at the hotel Clara was 
unanimously voted the belle of the season. 

This was a very flattering position to sustain, 
and in the midst of this tide of admiration she 
forgot what little good sense nature had spared 
to her, and plunged headlong into fashion and 
pleasure. A crowd of attendants were pressing 
their services and devotions upon her. Her 
talent for music was brought into use, and no 
songs were so much applauded as those of the 
charming Clara. 

In the midst of this homage Clara was awa- 
kened from her dream by a letter from Charles. 
It breathed only kindness and love. He was 
happy because she was enjoying herself so much. 
He wrote in so cheerful a tone that it reassured 
Clara, and gave her courage to make new de- 
mands upon his exertions. Another twenty 
pounds was seriously needed to make the neces- 
sary change in clothing. The belle of the season 
must not appear two nights in the same adorn- 
ings. To excite the pride of her husband, she 
sent a paper containing an account of the last 
fete, in which her name shone most conspicuous 
of all the bright particular stars in that galaxy of 
beauty. 

Charles received this letter in his counting- 


house, worn out with heat and overwork, and its | 


contents were any thing but gratifying to him. 
He had dismissed one of his clerks to lessen ex- 


penses, and was performing the extra labor him- | 


self. He had not even found time to leave town 
for a day, but had worked early and late, and 
with renewed diligence, to make up for the un- 
usual demands upon his purse. The twenty 


pounds were sent, accompanied by a gentle re- | 





time to send a message to her husband, even to 
assure him of health and safety. 

Poor Charles! he was now reaping a small 
part of the retribution that was following upon 
the heels of his own misguided love. He had 
himself helped to make his wife what she really 
was. He had never uttered a word of kindly 
reproof, but every breath had helped to swell the 
tide of flattery, that for years had been bearing 
the poor victim out into the sea of selfishness and 
frivolity. But he did not see ‘this quite plainly 
yet. A still deeper experience was needed to 
open his eyes to his own part in the wrong. 
Clara was not wholly to blame. She lived as she 
had been taught to live, only on excitement and 
admiration. 

Among the many admirers of the sea-side beile 
was an Italian count, who had lost all but his 
title and ancestral blood, through some unlooked- 
for change in his native country, and came to 
this country resolved to prop himself up by hoist- 
ing the flag of his royal descent, and hoped, by 
keeping this fact before the eyes of the public, to 
sail into high places of favor. He was accom- 
plished and prepossessing in appearance, and 
like most of his countrymen, excelled in music. 
With these external advantages, he made him- 
self very attractive to Clara. In fine, he was 
the favored attendant. 

The fortnight at the sea-side extended to the 
whole summer. It was not possible for Clara to 
tear herself away from the enchanting round of 
pleasure. She became selfishly unmindful of the 
trouble she was bringing upon her faithful hus- 
band, and thought only of herself and her new 
friend. She was not aware of the dangerous 
ground on which she trod, as her fairy feet flew 
through the excited dance. She had never stood 
on this giddy pinacle before, and knew not how 
a slight mis-step would plunge her from the 
dizzy height.. She was borne on by the great 
whirlpool of fashion far out into deep, dangerous 
places; but she was as ignorant as a child of 
her danger. 

Count Leanarto was flattered and gratified by 
his power over the beautiful woman. His am- 
bition was first excited to become the victorious 
champion, and in pampering to this passion, he 
aroused more subtle feelings in his nature. He 


monstrance, and a deep anxiety lest she should | became greatly enamored, and with the impetu- 


be injuring her health by this excess of dissipa- | 


tion in pleasure. He hinted at the time of her 
return, and proposed,to go for her whenever she 
would appoint the day of her departure. 

Clara had no desire to leave a place where she 
was winning such golden honors. It was not a 
slight thing to bea sea-side belle, and conse- 
quently the object of jealous envy from more 
wealthy and fashionable ladies than herself. A 
fortnight passed on, and the gay belle found no 





ousness of his national character, gave evidence 
of his love by the most untiring devotion. Clara 
was blinded by her own life of excitement, and 
did not understand or believe the import of the 
count’s attentions 

While these events were transpiring at the 
sea-side, Charles had ample time and opportu- 
nity for reflection. At first, he was quiet and 
submissive, more for the love he bore his wife, 
and from a natural desire to gratify all her 
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wishes, than from any weakness of character. 
As the weeks passed by, he grew restless and 
miserable, and at length, out of his deep experi- 
ence, his resolution was formed. He saw the 
danger to which his wife was exposed, as no 
other person could, and he resolved to save her 
from the sorrow that might fall upon her un- 
suspecting head. 

After mature reflection, Charles took upon 
himself a disguise that afforded him perfect 
security, and made his way to the sea-side. 
Here he would mingle with the crowd, and 
watch his treasure from a distance, and yet be 
near to ward off danger, if it should approach. 
His jealous love colored with the brightest tinge 
every little act of homage rendered to his fair 
and beautiful wife—it seemed to him the greatest 
insult. He knew better than Clara the real 
character that lay beneath the pleasing exterior 
of her many admirers. 

On his arrival, Charles made but little effort 
to gain acquaintances. His purpose would be 
better accomplished by a retired seclusion. He 
feared Clara might recognize him, should he be 
brought into her immediate presence. He stood 
afar off, listening to the remarks of the by- 
standers, and endeavored to learn from the popu- 
lar current of conversation, the esteem in which 
she was held. He had never before seen her in 
such a blaze of beauty, and was bewildered by 
the splendor of her appearance. Had he not 
felt a painful interest in her, he would hardly 
have been able to suppress his feelings of admira- 
tion. 

Charles was a good man, and he believed in 
his heart that Clara was true to him, although 
he knew full well. her weakness of character, 
that required, and even exacted, constant hom- 
age from others. But now he saw, as he never 
before did, his own part in the fault. If danger 
fell upon hér, he was partly responsible. What 
had he ever offered her but this same doating, 
blind devotion? Never had he opened to her his 
mind, with its wealth of knowledge and practi- 
cal experience, and taught her to prize it above 
flattery. For the first time in his life, he saw 
his mistake, and with his generous nature, re- 
solved to atone for it. 

His quick, jealous eye soon fell upon Count 
Leanarto, and unnoticed, he watched his path 
every hour, when it was possible to gain access 
to him. He heard, as if by some supernatural 
power, the tender word of parting, and the deli- 
cate flatteries addressed to Clara on the balcony, 
after the dance had ceased. He followed her 
like a guardian angel, and never for ® moment 
lost sight of the great purpose that inspired 
him. 

Charles fancied that he had often noticed a 
strange look on Clara’s beautiful face, at times 





when she had been engaged in conversation with 
Count Leanarto. It expressed a vague fear, a 
slight foreboding of distrust, and a breaking up 
of confidence. It indicated the power to which 
she was fast becoming sujected, and her inability 
to rise above and. conquer it. He saw, at times, 
the bright smile instantly disappear, and a look 
of half-reproach steal over her face, as if some 
word had been spoken which she had no right 
to hear. 

One evening, a party was strolling together 
toward the beach. It was a moor.tight evening, 
and nothing could surpass the beauty of the sea, 
with the soft light falling upon the water, and 
the white sails of little skiffs resting upon the 
waves. At a distance, one solitary wanderer 
paced up and down the beach, or occasionally 
seated himself by the rocks. 

The gay party went down to the very edge of 
the water. For some time the conversation was 
general, but the beauty of the night tempted 
them in different directions, and in smaller 


groups the company separated and loitered. 


slowly away in quiet strolls. 


Clara and Count Leanarto were left alone,. 


standing on the sand by the shore. For a few 
moments there was a silence between them, Clara 
being impressed with the beauty of the moon- 
light sparkling upon the smooth sea, and her 
companion equally absorbed in his own contem- 
plations. Then taking her arm, the count led 
Clara to a secluded seat under a shelving roek. 

Charles followed the steps of his companions, 
without appearing to do so, and soon found himself 
so near as to distinguish their lowest tones, and 
was yet secreted from their view. He blushed 
when he thought of his position. It seemed 
mean and dishonorable to be dodging the steps 
of his own wife; but the thought of the danger 
surrounding her, was the motive that prompted 
the act. 

The influence of the evening was particularly 
inspiring, and the impetuous feelings of the 


count burst out into extravagant expressions of 
love and tenderness. Now, for the first time,. 
did the scales fall from Clara’s eyes, so that she: 


saw clearly her position. Her vanity and am- 


bition had been gratified, but her nature had: 


remained faithful. She resented the words ad- 


dressed to her by her companion, and with all: 
the dignity of her outraged woman’s nature,. 


threw back the insult offered to her wedded love. 


But it was vain to strive to check the fountain: 


pent up in the breast of the young count. In 
vain did she entreat, and even command him to 
cease the expression of words that burned her 
very soul with shame. She found, too late for 
her influence, that her will was powerless, and 
that unconsciously she had been yielding to his 
stronger nature. He entreated her to fly with 
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him to his beautiful Italy, and pictured in the | 
most glowing colors the splendors of that rich, 
luxurious country. Clara would have torn her- 
self from him, had she the power to do so; but 
her companion had clasped her arm, and, as if 
fearing to lose the prize, held her almost franti- 
cally in his strong grasp. 

At this moment, the sound of carriage-wheels 
was heard approaching the beach. A terrible 
fear came over Clara. The carriage stopped at 
a near point, and Clara felt herself hurried 
across the sand of the beach. 

‘* All stratagems are fair in love, my pretty 
Clara,’”’ said the insulting count. ‘‘I have pre- 
pared this little surprise for you.” . 

At this moment, a strong arm was laid upon 
the count, and a powerful grasp wrested the lady 
from his hold, and bore her swiftly toward the 
carriage. The count was unprepared for resist- 
ance, and the surprise of the attack so unsettled 
him as to leave him no chance for regaining the 
lady. 

‘‘Take this lady to the——Hotel!” said the 
stranger, with a voice that carried authority 
with it. ‘*She has fainted, and must be taken 
immediately to her own room.” 

The coachman hesitated, not understanding 
the turn matters had taken. 

“Go!” said the rescuer, ‘‘and your most ex- 
travagant demands shall be satisfied.”’ 





At the promise of better remuneration the 
coachman was enlisted in the stranger’s cause, 
and without further delay hurried the horses 
over the road. The count saw with deep chagrin 
the failure of his stratagem, and to avoid any 
personal exposure, left the place early on the ; 
following morning. f 

When Clara became again conscious, she j 
raised her head that had been pillowed in her , 
husband’s arms, and joyfully gave vent to her 
feelings. 

‘“‘Oh, Charles, my dear true husband! from 
what terrible danger have you rescued me!” 
she said. 

‘‘Take me with you, and teach me in future 
how I can best prove myself worthy of your 
love.” 

‘*Do not reproach yourself, Clara; your dan- 
ger is past,” he replied. ‘I am guilty in a par- 
ticipation of the wrong brought upon you. We 
will now begin a new life together—and may the 
Almighty give us strength to persevere in it, and 
to profit by the experience through which we 
have passed.” 

Clara was soon able to accompany her hus- 
band home to town. The bitter trial through 
which she passed has taught her that there is 
something far better for a woman to receive than 
admiration and flattery. 


F. M. C. 





JUNE. 





BY HENRY 8. CORNWALL. 





An! who is she that comes, 

With blood-red bramble roses crowned— 
While all around, 
With a sweet—a twittering sound 
A thousand airy warblings fill the bowers 

With choral jubilee ? 
What vision on the mountain blue, 
With silver buskins dashed with dew, 
And her streaming ringlets brown, 
About her naked shoulders blown 

By the sea-wind wantonly? 


Ah, June! Z 
Capricious man may peevishly impugn 
The raw, rough March, or April’s dampy days, 
Or even May, which, in our northern clime, 
Is merry only in some poet’s rhyme— 
But thou dost touch him with desire of praise! 


For now the fragrant leas 

Grow busy with the dizzy buzz of bees, 
Blown up and down in odorous gales 

With loads of honey-dew; 

And distant hills assume a mellower hue, 
And from the vernal vales 

The children come in happy bands, 





With forest-flowers in their hands, 


Singing such frolic ditties, that the kine, 
Sunning their dappled sides on cowslip beds, 
Lazily rise and turn their heads, 

With the soul of brute surprise 
Looking out of their large eyes ! 


Imperial, passionate June! 
Thou comest not too soon— 
But waitest, beautiful and calm, 

Until the gusts that tore the robes of March 
Faint into the gales of balm, 

And jaunty plumelets nod upon the larch. 
Then like a conquering queen, 
With stately step and mien— 
Fair as a maiden in her bridal blooms, 
Thou comest through the wooded glooms, 
Smiling sunshine, singing consolation— 
Awakening a response of exultation. 


With what a well-contented note 
The pigeon coos about his cote! 
What flamy flushes streak the golden morns? 
What sunny comfort warms thy mellow noon? 
What pearly lustre gilds thy shining horns 
Of thy resplendent moon, 
Dear June! delightful June ? 











JACQUES AND MADELINE. 


JACQUES DESTOMBES. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY EMILY. 





THERE came to Paris a poor poet, whose name 
will never be celebrated, whose unpublished 
works must ever remain enshrouded in the 
silence of forgetfulness. He had talent, indeed: 
but destiny was cruel to him; life for him was 
disappointment. 

I will tell you his story. 

Jacques Destombes lived in a small town of 
Anjou. Left an orphan at the age of twenty- 
four, he lived quietly and simply upon the little 
property left him by his mother. The cultiva- 
tion of his garden, and the study of literature 
and the arts occupied histime. Calm regularity, 
work, a walk in the fields at close of day, the 








reading of a few favorite authors, this was his 
life. He loved poets who deal most with the 
feelings, ideal pictures, moralists on the inner 
life. In literature as in his daily life, his taste 
led him to follow shady paths, to wander along 
solitary brook-sides; he loved the quiet of the 
woods rather than the wild tumult of the sea, 
green fields than rugged rocks. He was a man 
of quiet and of duty, unused to excitement, fee- 
ble before the tempest, timid and embarrassed 
in a crowd, the friend of solitude, the enemy of 
noise, display and active life. He was a good 
man, honest in every sense of the word, submis- 
sive without effort to all laws of society, uncom- 
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plaining at whatever ills Providence imposed 
upon him, and only anxious to fulfill every duty 
of life. 

But, despite this peaceable exterior, his was no 
common mind. He was full of poetry, quick in 
perception of the beautiful, persevering in what- 
ever task or study he undertook to accomplish. 

Jacques Destombes took charge of the literary 
portion of the journal edited in his native village : 
and while he was at the same time too simple 
and too profound to be understood by the lower 
minds for whom he labored, he acquired a colos- 
sal reputation at B. ‘Thus, whenever a discussion 
arose relative to the arts or sciences, the parties 
invariably appealed to the young writer as judge. 

In the same village lived an excellent man, a 
college professor named Alexandre Dubois. 

Simple in his tastes, the friend of peace and 
of letters, the old professor sympathized better 
than any other with Jacques Destombes. Those 
two natures seemed shaped in the same mould, 
and made one for the other. One evening in 
every week Jacques spent with Alexandre Du- 
bois, unfolded to him his plans, and submitted 
his works to his friends criticism. 

Now, the professor, beside all this, possessed 
a young and pretty niece. Madeline was twenty- 
three, nearly the age of Jacques. She was not 
regularly beautiful; but her black hair falling 
over her pale brow, in rich curls, the gentle ex- 
pression of her large eyes, her coquettish little 
foot, and the willowy grace of her figure would 
attract admiration even in Paris. Who could 
help being captivated by the sparkling vivacity 
of her conversation, the music of her voice, and 
above all; the wonderful charm of her smile! 

Madeline was an artist ; she painted with rare 
merit. How had she become an artist? Had 
she developed her talent in the midst of chefs 
d’cuvre of the great masters? Whence had this 
young girl drawn the inspiration of her art? 
Doubtless upon the sea-shore, in the poetic 
country of Bretagne, where she was born, from 
the contemplation of the grand scenery with 
which she was surrounded, she had found it; in 
her aspirations toward the beautiful, the dreams 
of her vivid imagination. * Nature, feeling and 
an old professor of drawing had been her mas- 
ters. Yet she was a true artist, and, by appli- 
cation, gained constant improvement. Her 
youthful inexperience presented life to her view 
in the most enchanting colors—poor girl; even 
now she walked with firmer step and face radiant 
with hope. 

At the close of a little exhibition of paintings 
in B., Jacques wrote a charming criticism on the 
work of his friend’s niece. Every week he saw 
her at her uncle’s house, and his soul, free from 
love, was insensibly led on to the unknown, the 
perfect happiness its presence yields. Though 





he blamed the high enthusiasm of his young 
friend, he could not help admiring and praising 
her noble ambition. 

For two years did Jacques conceal his deep 
love, a holy, priceless treasure to him, hardly 
owning its possession to his own soul. One day, 
however, this love escaped from the heart of the 
young man, and took refuge in Madeline’s heart, 
whispering its music like the mysterious sounds 
of the harp which breathes on Arno’s shore, 
like the last faint notes of the organ echoing 
through the holy silence of the temple, like the 
melancholy sound of the breeze through the 
orange groves, or the murmur of the brook hid- 
den under bushes of flowering hawthorn, It 
was an autumn evening. Jacques was taking 
his accustomed walk by the river-side, when at 
a little distance he saw the young girl standing, 
rapt in admiration of the scene before her. A 
pleasant breeze had succeeded the burning heat 
of day, the evening star had begun to whiten 
in the fading glories of sunset; the moon, 
gradually attaining her full glory, was reflected 
upon the river's polished surface. An indefina- 
ble charm pervaded the atmosphere. 

There is no phrase in which to render the 
tender vows of Jacques and Madeline ; there is 
in our language no expression deep and holy 
enough to paint these first confidences of love. 
Madeline’s soul replied to the poet’s unspoken 
thought, yet long did she hesitate in confiding 
her happiness to Jacques; she feared, lest such 
different natures might not at all times be able 
to comprehend each other; but she yielded to 
the young man’s supplication, and the good uncle 
and friend blessed the union. 

Their honeymoon lasted more thana year. It 
was a time of ineffable happiness ; joy almost too 
deep for earth. Alone in their little corner of 
the world, having for a witness of their love 
only the old uncle, who blessed God every time 
he saw his children, Jacques and Madeline lived 
contented, and unknown by the great world, 
without desires or projects, without fears for the 
future. They were not rich, but the small for- 
tune they possessed, increased by their mutual 
labor, sufficed for their few needs. 

The hours Jacques passed away from his wife 
were devoted to work, and he found time to pub- 
lish some poems, the pride and delight of the 
little village; and not only among his friends 
were they known and admired, but a more ex- 
tended commendation was bestowed on the young 
author, The sun, the flowers, the green prairies, 
the melancholy beauties of nature, the delights 
of solitude, the harmonious music of the soul, 
and love, but love without passion, without the 
fire and fever of ordinary souls, love such as a 
poet only can taste, filled his writings with a deli- 
cious fragrance, This well merited success was for 
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Jacques, after Madeline’s love, the greatest hap- 
piness of life. 

The young wife, during this time, worked also, 
but her productions were very different. With 
her imagination ruled. Her works, denoting 
passion, enthusiasm, and the most brilliant 
qualities, were perhaps less solid. An im- 
moderate desire for glory animated her, and this 
desire could not but be evident. 

After the day’s work, came the reveries and 
quiet of evening. Seated near one another, at 
the end of the garden, in front of the little white 
house, gilded with the sun’s last rays, themselves 
tinged with the soft light, one would have said 
that nature had succeeded in making a picture, 
entirely in harmony with the hour. There they 
spoke of art, the labors of the day just past, 
plans for the morrow, of the great blessings be- 
stowed on them, dwelling with pity on the sor- 
rows of others; and with thankful hearts, at the 
sounding of the “ Angelus,” they entered the 
house, there to offer up to the Giver of all good 
their evening prayer. 

Sometimes Madeline would allow herself to be 
carried away by dreams, which periled the hap- 
piness of both. It was on one of those evenings 
that, for the first time, the thought crossed her 
mind that she had not all she needed for happi- 
ness, and she began to form other desires. This 
calm and uniform life seemed wearisome to her. 
Her soul reached out for new blessings. She 
persuaded herself that she was born for glory, 
that in B. her genius did not find its proper 
sphere, that her strong and courageous qualities 
required a wider field. It is more difficult than 
one would imagine, to know how to be happy. 
Madeline had not learned the secret. She threw 
a contemptuous glance on her vulgar home-hap- 
piness, and thoughts of Paris began to fill her 
mind. Her dreams by day, by night were of 
Paris. While at work near Jacques, moody and 
absent-minded, she thought of the beautiful city, 
where genius receives its reward, and the crown 
of glory is awarded to any who deserve it. What 
a child she was! 

When Jacques knew his wife’s desire to go to 
Paris, he trembled with fear lest his new found 
happiness was about to escape him. He called 
numerous and weighty arguments to his aid, to 
prevent the accomplishment of her desires; he 
besought her, threw himself at her feet, in an 
agony of entreaty. Vain reasoning, useless 
prayers! Paris was the promised land in the 
young girl’s visions; she was weary of B.; 
she longed for the great city, the great city with 
its crowded streets, its cold, damp air, its hard 
labor, its numberless difficulties; she longed for 
the very combats, and dangers, and struggles of 
Paris life. 

‘¢Oh,’’ cried the poor poet, ‘‘let us stay here; 





here is happiness! Why seek it elsewhere? 
Is not here our home? Here, Madeline, we have 
sunlight, flowers, fresh fields, plenty and repose; 
there forgetfulness of duty, deceitful fame, heart- 
poverty, noise and smoke. So many go there 
and never return! If we go also, who knows, 
alas! if we shall ever come back? for in Paris 
we shall be unhappy, and I warn you, Madeline, 
habituated, as I am, to the quiet life of home, 
my feeble nature will be in constant suffering.” 

Alas! the young girl’s will was rule. Jacques 
sold the house wherein he had passed the most 
blessed hours of life; he gathered together the 
little fortune he possessed, and they set out; he 
with a heart full of fears and anxieties, she, on 
contrary, happy and hopeful. They set out, 
poor children! and left happiness behind them. 

Oh, if you live in the house wherein your 
father died, or your mother gave you birth; if 
with a quiet home-life you have found happiness 
and peace, remain; oh, do not leave it! Say 
not elsewhere is more excitement, more work, 
more true enjoyment. Here all is prosy and 
monotonous. Do not speak thus, for the lares 
of your fireside, the naiads of the brook, the 
sylvans of the forest, and the other protecting 
divinities of your humble domains, will rise up 
and call youingrate. And, later, when you shall 
return, if indeed you ever do return, would you 
wish to be recognized? With your pale face, 
white hair, deep wrinkles in your forehead, 
would they not in turn disown? Remain, then, 
if you are in comfort, perhaps it may not be 
found a second time. Rest in your happiness, 
for happiness is of far greater worth than glory. 

The only one perhaps of all the travelers who 
visit Paris, Madeline found the reality equal to 
her dreams. She was not disenchanted, she was 
dazzled. A sort of fever took possession of her 
mind; she saw every thing as through a brilliant 
prism; she was beginning a new life. 

As to Jacques, in the midst of works of art, 
wonders of civilization, the avenues to pleasure 
which surrounded him, he understood nothing, 
saw nothing, but his lost happiness. 

They hired a small apartment, in the sixth 
story of a house in the Rue de Seine. Madeline 
put every thing in order, paid more attention 
than ever to the details of housekeeping, regu- 
lated the expenditures. Throwing her arms 
around her husband’s neck ; 

‘Courage friend!” said she to him with a 
smile of hope, ‘‘courage! some time we shall be 
rich! fortune and glory are before us.” 

Jacques sadly shook his head, and answered 
nothing. 

Madeline spent all her time in a studio. Her 
progress was rapid, and the well merited praises 
bestowed by her teacher caused her brow to flush 
with new joy. Jacques also worked constantly, 
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but his genius, instead of developing itself, 
seemed to have abandoned him. He became 
contributor to a journal, occasionally wrote a 
criticism. Obliged to write in accordance with 
public taste, he composed stories, work which 
ill suited the.poet. It is always hard work to 
live by authorship; Jacques gained little; his 
small fortune gradually diminished. 

Often, to the studio where Madeline worked, 
came a wealthy young man, who was fond of the 
arts—and even drew with taste himself. The 
Baron de Premond frequently saw Madeline: he 
admired her works, was charmed by her conver- 
sation, encouraged her efforts, and promised her 
his influence in having one of her pictures ad- 
mitted in an approaching exhibition, begged her 
to come with her master to his artist soirees— 
and was, in short, completely bewitched. Made- 
line thanked the baron for his kind offers, ac- 
cepted his offered protection, but refused for a 
long time to yield to his pressing invitations, 
She did not wish to leave Jacques, and beside, 
her wardrobe was not suitable for an appearance 
in society. j 

Yet, conquered at last, by the earnest solicita- 
tions of the baron, carried away by her strong 
desire to succeed, she made known her desire to 
her husband, enumerating to him the numerous 
advantages she would receive from such soirees, 
and Jacques yielded as usual to Madeline’s sweet 
words. He drew upon his modest capital, al- 
ready greatly diminished, for the necessary sum 
to provide for his wife an evening dress of charm- 
ing simplicity, and, as he himself had no suitable 
clothes for such an occasion, he gave her in 
charge of her painting master, to conduct her to 
Baron Premond’s house. 

When Madeline was about to set out, bewitch- 
ing and radiant, more delighted with her new 
dress than a girl of sixteen with her first ball, 
Jacques could not restrain a smile of satisfied 
self love. Proud of possessing such a treasure, 
he took, with gentle touch, his young wife’s head 
between his hands, and kissed her forehead, 
saying— < 

‘‘Go, Madeline, go, and be happy!” 

Left alone by the fading embers of the fire- 
place, Jacques found his courage leaving him. 
A sad sigh escaped him, a tear fell down his 
sunken cheek, for already his face had become 
thin and pale, and his features, care-worn and 
aged, by work and anxiety. He bowed himself 
sadly toward the earth, formerly so full to him 
of life and health and beauty, when as a young 
poet he sat in the morning under the flowering 
lilac. In B. the sky is bluer, the fountains 
clearer, and one breathes more freely. The 
rising sun possesses charms and glories unknown 
elsewhere. In the country Jacques had talent 
and hope for the future. In the country he 





lived within himself; he could listen to nature’s 
harmonious voices, which vibrated in the depths 
of his own soul, He was not forced to run after 
inspiration, to tax his genius, to force his muse 
to work at all times. In Paris all was changed; 
he no longer had consciousness of his own merit, 
he felt that the holy fire was extinguished within 
him, that his imagination was fettered, and his 
works without merit. Until now his life had 
flowed noiselessly on, like a sweet eclogue, and 
now it was suddenly transformed to a desperate 
combat with misery and misfortune. Around 
him the flowers were withered, the trees covered 
with dust, hearts egotistic and false. He shiv- 
ered with cold; winter reached the depths of 
his soul. He looked at Madeline’s empty seat, 
and solitude made him nervous. 

It was not that he did not love dear and holy 
solitude, but he loved it, studious, calm, without 
preoccupation, near the joyous fire-side, or in 
his cosy study. He loved it, when awaiting the 
supper hour, which should bring him his Made- 
line, for the quiet evening meal at the frugal 
board, covered with a white cloth and few and 
simple dishes. What made him nervous was the 
solitude of Paris, the solitude of a hotel, most 
of all, heart solitude. 

Jacques, agitated, tormented by sad thoughts, 
opened the window mechanically. Without, 
every where was the wind and night; the wind, 
moaning over the roof; the night, which the 
feeble lights, glimmering here and there, sought 
vainly to dissipate. He looked out on the noisy 
carriages; he thought of Madeline, at that mo- 
ment gay and happy. Then of himself, he 
thought bound to a cross, his heart bleeding, 
his soul sorrowful, his hand holding a bitter cup, 
and this night he was draining it even to the 
dregs. 

However, toward one o’clock in the morning, 
seated upon his rush-bottomed chair, his head 
hidden in his hands, he for a moment forgot the 
present, and his thoughts turned to the past. 
Oh! what a pleasant journey was that to the 
happy home of his childhood! With what joy 
he lingered in the familiar spots; how well he 
remembered the seat, surrounded with vines 
where he used to sit with Madeline in the deli- 
cious summer evenings. Unhappy retrospections! 
sad illusions! Oh! where are you gone beauti- 
ful days of love, days of peace, and sweet con- 
tent? Oh! the joys of labor, the harmonies of 
solitude, the favorite reading under the shade! 
Oh Virgil! Lamartine! Chenier! favorite poets 
of those happy days, what has become of you? 

The memories of that evening did not leave 
Jacques during all that week, and added to bit- 
ter criticisms of his work, they made the pen 
fall from his hand.—Poor fellow! the tumult 
and strife were not for him. Happiness alone, 
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could render him an illustrious man. Actual 
need soon constrained him to apply himself to 
work with more diligence than ever, for Made- 
line, bewildered with the new excitement, went 
week after week to the Baron de Premond’s, and 
returned, more and more dissatisfied with the 
poverty which prevented a yet more frequent 
enjoyment of these pleasures. But Jacques, 
whose sorrows vanished at Madeline’s smile, 
whose tears were dried by one kiss from her lips, 
sat up night after night writing, that he might 
be able to provide dress which had now become 
necessary to Madeline. It became for him at 
last a habit, to rise while she slept and work 
that he might satisfy her desires. Madeline, 
carried away by the excitement newly opened to 
her, insensibly forgot her position, and no lon- 
ger thought to inquire how Jacques could meet 
his expenses. For herself, the promises given 
her, the support accorded her, the hope kindled 
within her, made her wholly oblivious of her 
husband’s troubles. 

The time came for the exhibition. Madeline’s 
picture was accepted, and the papers were filled 
with her praises. They flattered and encouraged 
her to any extent. Her work evinced talent: 
but she promised for the future rather than pro- 
duced for the present. The poor girl took all 
these encomiums in good faith, and believed her- 
self an artist of the first order. She was de- 
ceived by flattery, and the awakening was sad 
indeed. ‘ 

During this time Jules de Premond paid assi- 
duous attention to Madeline. His triumph was 
entire, all that he could wish. Until now the 
young man’s lips had been firmly closed on the 
subject of love. He thought at last, that the 
silence must be broken; he threw himself at 
Madeline’s feet and disclosed his passion. On 
hearing such words, blushes mounted to Made- 
line’s forehead, and she hid her face. But Jules 
de Premond was rich, he was young, he was an 
artist, enthusiastic, and more than all he was in 
love. Fortune and love he placed at Madeline’s 
feet, and she was conquered. Yes, she twas con- 
quered, and, insensibly, the remorse, with which 
her soul was at first assailed when she came near 
Jacques, was lost in her dream of glory. Glory! 
oh who can say what glory will not effect! the 
desire of success, the hope even of saving 
Jacques, had made Madeline fall. Soon love 
alone bound her to Jules de Premond. 

Jacques, on his side, having completely ex- 
hausted his physical and mental strength, said 
one day to Madeline— 

‘¢ Madeline, I am suffering; let us go back to 
the country.” 

But when he raised his eyes, his wife, not 
wishing to hear more, had disappeared like a 
shade. vires a 





Bereft of all resources, Jacques, as Madeline 
would not profit by the generous liberality offered 
by M. Premond, collected the little fortune re- 
maining to him, and hastened to the exchange ; 
but, I know‘not by what persevering fatality, 
the banker to whom he had entrusted his funds, 
had taken flight, and left France. 

Then, in despair, he wrote to the old professor 
in B., conjuring him to come to their assistance, 
for they were destitute. Honest Alexandre Du- 
bois threw himself into a diligence, upon the 
reception of his nephew’s letter, and hastened 
to Paris. He joined with Jacques in entreating 
Madeline to return to B. He promised to share 
his little fortune with his dear children, and to 


give them back the position they had lost. But 


supplications were vain. 

It was at this time that poor Jacques discov- 
ered the truth. He soon learned the certainty 
that he was not loved by her to whom his life 
was devoted, and saw the extent of his misfor- 
tune. He nerved himself then to an energy he 
had never before had, and alone with his wife, 
he spoke thus: 

‘¢T will not reproach you, Madeline; I wish 
only to tell you that I have suffered. Since we 
first came to Paris, with unquiet mind, and sick 
in body, I have labored hard with the small talent 
God has given me. To satisfy your desires, my 
child, I have spent night after night in hard 
work, my eyes ache from the lamp light, my 
health is broken by these constant watches. 
Finding it necessary to have recourse to other 
means of gaining money, and that my earnings 
would no longer be sufficient, I have risked in 
unfortunate enterprises the little money which 
remained tous. I have lost every thing. I can 
describe my bodily sufferings; but oh, my be- 
loved, how can I recount the heart agonies I 
have endured? Madeline, Madeline, I have lost 
every thing; fortune, position, name, happiness, 
all, all for your pleasure. I repeat, I do not 
wish to reproach you. I am not angry, though 
I am wronged, outraged. I do not affect a 
courage, a stoicism of which I am incapable. I 
am weak, my Madeline. You are necessary to 
my happiness; to live without you would no 
longer be possible. You have fallen, but I for- 
give you. Return then, with me; let us go back 
to B. You are my only wealth, you are all 
my joy, you can wipe away all mytears. Strong 
in your love, I will become rich and famous. 
My mind will recover its energy. I have done 
you wrong; I will do better; I will surround 
you with all the luxuries my care can provide; 
I will be your slave, Perhaps in this way I can 
regain the love I have lost. Oh, you know, 
Madeline, what I have already told you, that I 
am not fitted for suffering; I cannot bear mis- 
fortune, Reflect, Madeline! the night is long, 
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and during its hours of silence thought grows 
more calm, the mind more colleeted. I leave 
you; to-morrow I will return, if you meet me at 
the threshold, I shall know that I am pardoned, 
and that you will consent to try once more to 
love me.” 

Jacques cast a heart-broken glance upon Made- 
line, and went out. Early next day he returned, 
hastened up the stairs, knocked at the door, then 
opened it, Noone appeared. He entered the 
room; it was deserted—Madeline was gone; al- 
ready she had left Paris with one she loved. 

Jacques fell sick, and Dubois, always good 
and kind, sat constantly at his bedside, trying 
to calm his uncontrollable anguish. Jacques 
tried to live; he reasoned to himself, and re- 
solved to be a philosopher, but he could not. 
Enfeebled in body and mind, there was nothing 
before him but death. 

Three months passed, and three times he wrote 
to Italy, where he learned Madeline had gone. 
His letters remained unanswered. Still he wrote 
a fourth time. He felt that he was about to die, 
and longed to see Madeline once more, before 
quitting this world. 

‘‘My dear wife,” he wrote, “I am dying. 
Oh! come back—only come back, and I will not 
reproach you; come, I will open my arms to 
you. When I shall be no more, do not reproach 
yourself with my death ; I was unworthy of you, 
without strength, courage, genius. You, on the 
contrary had all these. It was my fault that I 
did not see it all. Oh! still, had you been will- 
ing, how happy we might have been in the coun- 
try! But no, I deceive myself; your happiness 
was not to be found there. The world, fame, 
excitement, were for you, and not a prosaic, 
country life, like mine. But this is nothing now! 
We have passed one happy year together there. 
Adieu! I wish you glory! You see Ido not 
blame, Adieu, dear child! Ah! that I might 
have the blessing of once more seeing you ere 
I die!” 

Madeline returned, but it was almost too late. 
Already wearied of love, nearly so of glory, she 
came again to the little room she had once occu- 
pied, on the sixth floor of a house in the Rue de 
Seine. Tears moistened her eyes. 

Jacques still lived. He took her in his arms, 
pressed her to his heart, and his last words were 
these: 

‘Tam glad, Madeline, to be deprived of life. 
I am weaker than a woman; misfortune has 
killed me. I had a good heart, an honest soul, 
but God withheld from me the power to bear up 
under the burden of calamity.” 

Oh! do not say that Jacques was feeble; do 
not scorn him. Say not that he had a common 
nature, that he was a man without character, 
because he could not survive his happiness. 





*¢ Alas!” he often repeated, ‘‘I was not born to 
bear misfortune!” And he was right. 

Indeed, among men, there are some who seem 
born for a quiet life, and others, on the con- 
trary, for excitement. Place the first in an 
ordinary position, where they may be calm, un- 
disturbed; they will be good men, honest, vir- 
tuous, superior even, and through life will do 
well. Artists, poets, men of learning, bending 
night and day over their books, work on in 
silence, developing their genius and giving works 
of inestimable value to their country. The study 
of models, contemplation of nature, friendly 
conversation, the joys of the fire-side ; such are 
the elements necessary to their existence. They 
will never be heroes in war, their brows will 
never be crowned with the laurels of victory. 
But, were they alone in the world, they would 
transform it into a veritable Elysium. To de- 
scribe them, one must have the pen of Saint 
Beuve, or the brush of Grenge. 

Others, on the contrary, have the same need 
of active life that these have of solitude. For 
some the storm, the excitement of busy life is 
the only happiness. Give them a home in the 
country, among woods and fields; supply them 
even with books and pictures, a pleasant house- 
hold; they would die of weariness; they would 
long for the stir and noise of the great city. 

The first are delicate flowers, whose perfume 
fills the surrounding air with fragrance; but 
they must be placed in a hot-house, sheltered 
from wind and storm, and kept in a never varied 
temperature; the others are like wild plants 
growing in the fields, and roughly touched by 
every passing wind, or rather to the vigorous 
shrub springing between the clefts of rocks 
upon the sea-shore; the storm bends it to the 
ground, each wave threatens to swallow it in, 
but what matters it? Firmly rooted in its rock, 
it glories in the struggle, and as soon as the 
weather becomes calm, it raises its head proudly 
to the sky, as if to beg for another tempest. 
The first is the timid bird of our own country, 
hiding its nest among the bushes in the Spring, 
and choosing tranquil and sheltered abodes. 
The second is the proud eagle, who plays with 
the lightning, and in his lofty flight looks in the 
face of the sun. 

Also, if by mistake nature, one instant forget- 
ful, places in the midst of the storm a man to 
whom repose is necessary, and an active man in 
the midst of quiet, then all is changed; the one 
remains alone, without energy, without courage ; 
the other, without goodness, without grandeur, 
weeps, and prays constantly, humbly kneeling ; 
or, sooner fatigued with life, he despairs, droops 
his head,: and sinks exhausted with life’s 
burden. 

Jacques Destombes died—for he could no? 
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live in misfortune; he was born too happy. . He 
died the 24th of December, 1845,:in the late 
afternoon—with only Madeline and Alexandre 
Dubois beside him. 

His body was conducted without pomp, and 
through the rain, to the cemetery of Mont Par- 
nasse. He had not even a ray of sunshine to 
gild his tomb! 

Madeline and Alexandre Dubois followed the 
body to the grave. 


. Here are some verses written by Jacques Des- 
tombes to Madeline—not the best in the world 
without doubt, but the only ones that have been 
preserved : 


Dear one, adieu! thy fate can ne’er be mine. 
In losing thee, all things are lost to me— 
Fortune’s dear leisure, and sweet fantasy ; 
No light remains to gild my destiny. 

Dear one, adieu! thy fate can ne’er be mine. 





No.Jonger do we walk by the same road— 
Thine is still green, while mine is parched and 
dried ; 
The fates have given me sorrow for a guide— 
Leave me, beloved one! walk no longer by my side! 
No longer may we traverse the same road. 


Child, wherefore weep when bright the future smiles? 
On every bough are there not flowers for thee? 
The book of thy dear heart from every blot is free, 
As when God gave thee it, in childhood purity. 

Child, wherefore weep, when bright the future 

smiles? 


I gave thee all my heart! Guard thoumy memory! 
When thou dost see the horizon bathed in light, 
Then cast a backward glance toward my dark 

night ; 
And if thy soul is sad, when mine has winged its 
flight, 


I give thee all my heart! Guard well my memory! 


ae 
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THE OLD MAID. 


—_———— 


BY @LARA AUGUSTA. 


Wirs crimson lips apart, and upraised eyes, 
She sits alone in twilight’s stilly calm ; 
The pale moonlight across her white brow lies, 
The evening breeze brings on its wings rich balm, 
And from the steeple’s top the bell pours forth 
The vesper psalm. 


Sad memory, faithful, points her hushed thoughts 
back 
To girlhood’s glorious, rainbow-colored dreams, 
When silver clouds hung o’er her young life’s track, 
And em’rald trees bent over crystal streams, 
And all the gorgeous shining web of life 
Was golden gleams, 


Bright o’er her guileless heart Love’s morning broke; 
To nobler joys her ardent pulses thrilled ; 
A thousand unknown blisses in her woke; 
She paused—she loved, she worshiped, half un- 
willed— 
And then, ere long, a mellow, dreamy light 
Her dark eye filled, 
The birds’ sweet notes were rivaled by her songs— 
The dear gazelle was not more fleet than she— 
She had an ear for every poor man’s wrongs, 
A tear to shed for all in agony ; 
Her ready hand gave lavish as the streams 
Give to the sea. 


A brief, glad space—her pure trust was betrayed ; 
Her clinging heart untwined and cast away ; 
Her whole soul’s love ’gainst bright-red gold was 
weighed, 
And rayless night was born of glowing day! 
The rich-hued clouds, which draped her path, were 


changed 


To sullen gray. 


A time of weeping—oh ! so wild and dread ! 
Whole weeks of wailing, months in anguish passed ; 
Then, when her eyes have no more tears to shed, 
She takes of her false love one look—the last— 
Then tears the altar stone—his image spurns! 
Iconoclast ! 


Life seems a desert, paved with burning sands, 
Curtained with cold, black-bosomed, drizzly skies ; 
Her rough way through it, bound with wounding 
bands, 
Filled full of angry gleaming serpent eyes! 
The trees and flowers gaunt skeletons and wraiths, 
The breeze—her sighs, 


She loves no more! Break off the tender vine, 
And fresh green sprouts, in time, will spring 
again; 
Cast in the waves a stone, the eddying brine 
Smooths over all, and heaves without a stain— 
But break a heart, and its rent chords can ne’er 
Tune to Love’s strain ! 


A sweet old maid! pensive, and good, and kind; 
' Her great soul chastened in refining fire ! 
Lovely in form and faee—a saint in mind— 
A very angel in each pure desire ! 
A brave, true woman, doing duty here— 
And looking higher. 


Faith, Hope, and Trust, around her twine their 
arms; 
She leans her head on Truth’s protecting breast— 
Virtue at her right hand, wards off all harms, 
And angels fan her, when she sinks to rest—~ 
And God has sealed, within the Book of Life, 








Her name, so blest! 
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MADELINE. 





BY CHARLES E. CADY. 





From the stillness of thy pillow, 
Madeline, 
With the cerement and shroud 
Wrapt about thee like a cloud, 
Couldst thou, maiden, but arise, 
With no light within thine eyes 
As they shed when thou wert mine, 
Madeline,— 
I would clasp thee, evermore, 
As the waters clasp the shore, 
I would kiss thee, as the lily 
Leans to kiss the water stilly,— 
Lift the lashes of thine eyes 
With no startle of surprise— 
Nor avoid their gloomy gaze,— 
For their light in other days 
Dazzled so my dwelling vision 
With the flash of their elysian, 
That its blindnesses remember, 
In the night of their December, 
All the radiance of the beauty, Madeline, 
Which was thine, 
Which was mine,— 
For our hearts were mingled wine, 
In the days that left no sign,— 
Save the ashes and the refuse of decline, 
The emptiness and embers of decline. 
There is grass upon thy pillow, 
Beating like an easy billow, 
Madeline, 
And it bows as ever lowly, 
And recovers, still, as slowly 


As the grasses that we braided, in the glowing sum- 
mer sunshine, 


By the brook that crinkled slowly round the bower 
that was thine, 
Madeline ; 
But it tangles to the tread, 
Like the tresses of the dead,— 
And it rises dank and strong 
As the bitterness of wrong,— 
And a lesson to my heart 
Does its every blade impart, 
Madeline ;— 
That the “ Valley of the Dead” 
Thou hast trod 
To thy God, 





Is a shadow to the heart, to the tread,— 
Is a chill and gloomy valley to the tread,— 
Is a penitential valley for the dead. 


But the stars, 
Thro’ the bars 
Of their azure built confessional on high, 
Say there is a glorious sepulchre on high,— 
Where, in guardian sojourn, 
The pale planets hang, and burn 
In solitary radiance on high,— 
By whose beauty and whose lustre, in the sky, 
Mortal eye 
Would be dazzled till we die,— 
And afar 
By a star, 
That is sentinel and keeper by the sepulchre on high, 
With her forehead to the morning and the glory in 
her eye, 
Of the sunshine of the regions where the happy 
rivers lie, 
They have buried Madeline, 
Who was mine, 
In the dreamy-footed hours 
Ere the flowers 
That were ours 
Vanished, like a falling star that was bright, 
But has buried in the gloominess of night, 
Its delight,— 
That was bright, 
But has buried in the solemn mausoleum of the 
night n 
All the treasures of its silver, and the sparkle of its 
light. 


Oh, my spirit is as lone 
As the dove whose mate is flown,— 
While mine eyes are dim, and wet 
With the waters of regret, 
Madeline ;— 
But my heart is ever burning— 
And all restlessly is turning 
To the innocence, and purity, and happiness divine, 
Which were thine, 
Which were mine, 
In the days that left no sign, 
Save the dreariness, the chaos of decline,— 
The emptiness and ruin of decline. 





GAYATRI. 


[The following short poem is regarded by the Hindoos as the holiest verse of the Vedas. ] 


Let us in silent adoration yearn 
After the Godhead—Trur Sun—evermore ; 
Who all illumines, who creates all o’er, 


From whom all come, to whom all must return, 
Whom we invoke to guide our minds and feet, 
In our slow progress toward his holy seat. 
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FIRST INTERVIEW OF ELIZABETH WITH EDWARD. 


EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN. 


ELIZABETH WOODVILLE. 


A very attractive episode in the regal annals 
of England, particularly to minds of a romantic 
and imaginative cast, is the story of portionless 
Elizabeth Woodville, whose ‘‘charming figure, 
fair skin, golden hair, timid beseeching eyes, and 
soft caressing manners,’’ subdued, whilst she was 
yet in her teens (amongst other conquests of less 
mark,) and held in indissoluble thrall, the stout 
heart of valiant Sir Hugh Johns, Knight Marshal 
of England and France; obtained for her in first 
nuptials the hand of handsome Sir John Gray, 
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heir to the Earl of Ferrers of Groby, and dash- 
ing commander of the Lancastrian Queen Mar- 
garet’s Cavalry; and finally, when their posses- 
sor was more than thirty years of age, the widow 
of a slain rebel, and mother of two children, 
compelled King Edward to her feet, a suppliant 
for the favor of her whose agitating glances and 
caressing tones won for her a crown, whilst plead- 
ing timidly in behalf of her sons for restoration 
of the estate forfeited by their father for his un- 
swerving resistance to the pretensions of the 
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House of York; pretensions at length trium- 
phant in the person of the gay and youthful 
mmenarch, who, moreover, at the very moment 
the magical spell of the charming widow’s grace 
and beauty was cast over him, was the affianced 
suitor of the’ Princess Bona of Savoy, sister of 
the Queen of France! Dazzling evidence this of 
the potency of feminine fascination—a fascina- 
tion which, in this particular instance, ceased 
only with the else volatile, capricious husband’s 
life. Then indeed the night of life fell suddenly 
—blank, starless, total eclipse, upon its yet 
glaring summer-noon. In these pages we do not 
accompany her so far, nor is it needful to the 
moral teachings of her varied story that we 
should do so, a sinister catastrophe being clearly 
presaged by the insolence of power, the all- 
grasping, merciless ambition that not only pre- 
cedes and prepares a fall, but deepens calamity 
to despair, which had clearly taken unresisted 
possession of the mind of Elizabeth Woodville, at 
the same moment that her eager hand clutched 
the sceptre, her flushed temples throbbed beneath 
the pressure of the crown-matrimonial of Eng- 
land. 

Elizabeth Woodville’s mother was a French- 
woman, Jaqueline of Luxembourg, who having 
buried her first English husband, the Duke of 
Bedford, selected for her second marriage-mate 
Sir Richard Woodville, of Grafton, Northampton- 
shire, and reputedly the handsomest man in Eng- 
land. This union, contracted with indecent 
haste, was not public till five years after, Their 
eldest child, Elizabeth, the future queen, was 
probably born in 1481; and so indignant were 
the members of the House of Luxembourg at 
the mésalliance contracted by their relative, that 
not one of them would visit her in England, or 
receive her in France, till Elizabeth’s marriage 
with Edward IV.—a circumstance which effected 
an immediate and thorough revolution in their 
ideas upon the subject. Jaqueline the wife of 
an English commoner of slender estate, and 
Jaqueline the mother of the Queen of England, 
were obviously two very different personages ; 
and thoroughly impressed with the spirit of the 
advice given to his son by a dispossessed Lan- 
castrian nobleman, ‘to, if possible, marry nigh 
to the Queen’s blood, so that he might be sure 
to get his land again,” they hurried over in hot 
haste to reknit the sundered bond of kindred, 
and be in the way of the substantial favors 
which the uxorious king placed at the disposal 
of his beautiful wife. 

It was yet, however (1431), some thirty years 
to those golden days, and the Woodville family 
meanwhile vegetated at Grafton, in dull respect- 
able obscurity, unillumined by the condescendent 
graciousness of their great maternal relatives, 
or yet the far-off regal glories awaiting them 





beyond the undrawn curtain of the future ; their 
charming, golden-haired, blue-eyed Elizabeth, 
equally ungifted with prophetic visions, laughed, 
frolicked, rejoiced through life’s young morning 
with her brother and sisters, Antony, Maigaret, 
Katherine, Jaqueline, and, as was the custom of 
the time, garlanded on May-days the younger 
Woodvilles with spring flowers, in as lavish pro- 
fusion as, after a future and yet distant first of 
May, she showered coronets, stars, and estates 
upon them, she the while developing beneath 
the kindling kisses of the sun, the breezy per- 
fume of the wood, the fellowship of flowers, into 
exceeding personal loveliness. Her mental 
being was nurtured by less potential influences : 
tolerable skill in caligraphy; quickness at ele- 
mentary arithmetic, the servants’ accounts and 
housekeeping outlays generally having been 
confided to her charge; some knowledge of sim- 
ple musie, acquaintance with the mass-service, 
and other religious formuls,—constituting the 
sum of her ostensible accomplishments, though 
earlier endowed, and in a much higher degree 
than usual, with the bewildering faculty acquired 
by the inscrutable agency through which /’esprit 
vient aux filles, of distracting the minds of men 
whilst apparently thinking of nothing less. Sir 
Hugh Johns, before spoken of, was the demure 
damsel’s first considerable victim ; and terribly 
confounded that valiant soldier appears to have 
been to find that a pair of soft eyes, timidly with- 
drawn if encountered by his, made his heart beat 
as the sudden onslaught of a score of the stoutest 
men-at-arms in France could not have done; and 
that he could not, moreover, with all his ap- ~ 
proved valiancy, muster up sufficient courage to 
personally inform the young lady of the disas- 
trous effect she had unconsciously—passion- 
blinded bachelor as he must have been not to 
discern that hers was the ars celare artem which 
wears the guise of artlessness—produced upon 
his peace ofmind. The too-charming Elizabeth’s 
family was, besides, of the Lancastrian faction ; 
she herself soon to be one of Queen Margaret’s 
maids of honor; whilst he, Sir Hugh Johns, was 
a steadfast Yorkist partisan! But what were 
the rival Roses to him, compared with those that, 
in combination with fairest lilies, irradiated Eliza- 
beth’s beautiful face? And so, in his extremity, 
betaking himself to Richard, Duke of York, Pro- 
tector, he persuaded that powerful patron to 
address a missive to the lady, assuring her of the 
good knight’s passion, ‘‘excited,” said the 
princely writer, ‘‘by the great womanhood and 
gentleness known in your person, and being sole, 
and to be married, and as you his heart wholly 
have,” Richard, Duke of York, strenuously ad- 
vised her to look favorably upon Sir Hugh’s 
suit; in which case he, Duke Richard, would 
take care to advance the fortunes of the happy 
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bridegroom. This letter not having produced the 
desired result, the persistent suitor solicited the 
intercession of Neville, king-making Earl of 
Warwick, who, on behalf of the disconsolate 
lover, wrote to Elizabeth thus:—‘‘ He hath 
informed me how that he hath, from the great 
love and affection he hath unto your. person, as 
well for the great sadness and wisdom that he 
hath found and proved in you, as also for your 
great and praised beauty and womanly demeanor, 
he desireth with all haste to do you worship by 
way of marriage, before any other creature liv- 
ing, as he saith.” 

Very flattering all this, it cannot be denied ; 
but in the family council which ensued upon those 
proxial overtures, the patent fact that Sir Hugh 
Johns, with all his acknowledged worth and 
honor, was comparatively poor, in a land and 
money sense, proved conclusive against his pre- 
tensions, in the opinion not only of the parents, 
but of Elizabeth herself, who had, moreover, 
clearly read, with those downcast dove eyes of 
hers, a secret which rich,. youthful John Gray, 
heir, as before stated, to the earldom and estate 
of Ferrers, innocently believed to be confined to 
his own breast—a secret which Elizabeth also 
knew, inexperienced as she might be in such 
matters, required but one encouragingly-inter- 
rogative glance of hers to make leap forth at his 
lips, in open passionate avowel. It so fell out, 
and Elizabeth Woodville’s decisive reply to the 
solicitations of the great Yorkist chieftains was 
her marriage with Sir John Gray, of Bradgate, 
the influential Lancastrian partisan. 

Two sons, Thomas and Richard, were born of 
this marriage, amidst the tumults, tramplings, 
victories, and defeats of the Warof the Roses. Eli- 
zabeth continued zealously attached to the cause 
of the Lancastrians, and was present at the second 
battle of St.: Albans’s with Queen Margaret—the 
example of which merciless lady, whose throne 
she was destined to so soon usurp, probably first 4 
awakened in her mind the instincts of arrogance 
and vengeance that dishonored her after-life. It 
is said, albeit the authority for the statement is 
not very precise or trustworthy, that, at the 
Queen’s request, Elizabeth Gray obtained an in- 
terview with the Earl of Warwick previous to the 
battle, with what defined purpose in view is not 
stated. Sir John Gray commanded Queen Mar- 
garet’s cavalry in that battle; and his wife’s in- 
fluence with the Queen must have been very 
great, the Abbot of St. Alban’s having, we find, 
entreated her good offices with her Majesty to 
save the abbey from destruction. Sir John Gray 


was mortally wounded in the conflict, and died 
of his hurts on on the 28th of February, 1461, in 
his wife’s thirtieth year. 





The Yorkist cause was soon after in the as- 
cendant, and Lady Elizabeth Gray sadly retired 
with her children to Grafton—not the more 
cheerful abode that her mother’s pension, as 
Dowager-Duchess of Bedford, had been, like 
Sir John Gray’s lands, declared forfeit to the 
Crown. 

Elizabeth’s star, seemingly set for ever, had 
not yet begun its brilliant course. If her lands 
were gone, the beauty and blandishments that 
had given her a title to them were lustrous and 
potent as ever; and having ascertained that 
Edward IV. would pass on a certain day through 
the Forest of Whittlebury, the Lady Elizabeth 
Gray, in her third year of widowhood, there way- 
laid the susceptible monarch, standing ‘holding 
her two fatherless boys by the hand,” beneath 
the Queen’s Oak, as it is to this day called, and 
upon the King’s appearance solicited him with 
‘those soft, caressing tones, and timid glances ” 
she had so often proved the power of, to restore 
the forfeited estate of her deceased husband at 
Bradgate. 

The petition was granted as soon as asked; 
and the enchanted monarch was in his turn the 
suppliant, unsuccessfully as regarded his first 
advances, the lady firmly replying, “that though 
not good enough to be his queen, she was far too 
good to be his mistress.’”” The King was too 
deeply charmed to long hesitate at offering to 
share his crown with the enchantress that had 
subjugated his affections, and on the Ist of May, 
1464, Edward IV. ‘‘ espoused, early in the morn- 
ing and with the greatest secrecy, at the town of 
Grafton, not very far from Stony-Stratford, 
Elizabeth Gray, the parties present at the cere- 
mony being, in all, the bride and bridegroom, 
the mother of the bride, the priest, two gentle- 
women, and a young man to help the priest sing.” 

«« Witchcraft !”” many exclaimed in angry whis- 
pers, which, after the “bewitched” had de- 
scended from the throne to the tomb, broke into 
a fierce, out-spoken tumult of accusation; and it 
was for some time hoped and believed that the 
fickle king would, after all, refuse to publicly 
acknowledge his marriage. Those hopes were 
speedily dissipated; the hold of Elizabeth upon 
her husband’s affections was strengthened instead 
of weakened by possession, and on Michaelmas- 
day of the same year, 1464, Edward presented 
her at the Palace of Reading to his obsequious 
court as the legitimate Queen of England, and 
then led her with royal pomp to the Abbey 
Church, amidst the real or simulated plaudits of 
both nobles and commonalty, who further par- 
ticipated with zealous loyalty in the jousts and 
tournaments by which the inauguration of the 
beauteous Queen Elizabeth was celebrated. 
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VIOLA. 


BY ROSA REDINGTON. 





CHAPTER I. 
“She was a phantom of delight, 
When first she gleamed upon my sight; 
I saw her, upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too.” 

Ir was in one of the beautiful valleys of Con- 
necticut, that the young Viola bloomed; a rare 
flower whose exquisite beauty were such as 
nature alone can give. Sensitive as the delicate 
Mimosa, she shrank from contact with uncon- 
genial souls, and opened the recesses of her 
heart only to the few, who, she instinctively 
felt, could sympathize with her own nature. 

As youth advanced, she appeared, to many, 
only the gay, laughing girl, whose feelings were 
transient as the ripples that sport for a moment 
on the wave. Some even deemed her heartless 
and chilling in her polished courtesy, repelling 
by her coldness, while she attracted by her 
beauty. 

Such was Viola at the age of eighteen. Sur- 
rounded with the luxuries of life, idolized by her 
immediate acquaintance, admired by those more 
distant, and attended by a train of flatterers, on 
whom she might exert her fascinations at will, 
it would have seemed no marvel had she grown 
selfish and exacting. But her heart had been 
schooled in suffering, and there was a still small 
voice, her constant monitor, which dispelled the 
illusion, when for a moment, this world seemed 
all a paradise, and herself a very idol, for whom 
all its wealth of happiness and love were created. 

In a letter to her most intimate friend, Mary 
Evelyn, who was traveling in Europe with her 
invalid father, Viola thus sketches some of her 
acquaintance, during a winter spent in the city: 

‘‘We were favored last evening, with a call 
from two of the most wealthy heirs-expectant of 
the metropolis, yet how shallow did they seem ; 
not one really sensible, suggestive remark, for 
the livelong hour that they remained. 

‘“‘Can it be, that men honestly think woman 
incapable of appreciating sense and reason? 
Oh, no, that were accounting too charitably for 
their style of discourse, which upon any subject 
skimmed; only the surface. Oh, a truce with 
those gilded fops, who seem to think that stand- 
ing forth, wrapped in their haughty mantle of 
wealth, they may bid defiance to wit, or know- 
ledge, or mental culture of any kind, to give dig- 
nity or worth to their characters. 

‘¢ Rather show me the man of noble soul, who 
bows to Deity alone, and scorning the mere trap- 
pings of external state as stepping-stones to favor, 
in true dignity of manhood, demands honor for 








what he is, not what he has. Such a one, dear 
Mary, must your Hastings be, for I am persuaded 
none other could secure the esteem and affection 
of my friend. I am glad to know that although 
met in a foreign land, still he is an American, 
for I should be unwilling that my dearest friend 
should give to any other country a tithe of the 
love which belongs to our native America alone.” 

Viola, as a friendless orphan, had been adopted 
by one of the wealthy merchants of New York, 
who spent all his leisure at a beautiful country 
seat in Connecticut. Here she was introduced 
almost in infancy by Mr. Bennett, to be educa- 
ted with little Florence, his own motherless 
daughter, under the judicious care of a widowed 
sister, who spent the last years of her life in the 
fulfillment of her important trust. 

Under so many favoring circumstances, the 
little Viola grew up thus happily; and though 
she ever rendered to her kind benefactors that 
meed of gratitude and affection, which her heart 
knew so well how to bestow, yet on arriving at 
an age to realize her bereaved condition, the 
ever present thought that she never might know 
a mother’s tenderness, or receive a father’s bless- 
ingcast a shadow on her spirit, and a shade of 
thought upon her brow, which, doubtless, gave 
a tone of subdued maturity to her character. 

In another letter to Mary Evelyn, we find a 
sketch of Florence: 

‘*Would, my dear Mary, that you couid be 
with us to-morrow evening, when all the beauty, 
wealth, and gallantry of the city are to be as- 
sembled at the house of our mutual friend, Mrs. 
May. My sister Florenceis thento make her first 
entreé into society, where she cannot fail to 
prove the cynosure of all eyes. Her grace of 
form, and beauty of feature are but the fitting 
framework of the soul within, so pure, so gentle 
and unselfish, so full of joyousness and affection. 
But alas, poor child, she possesses a sensitive- 
ness of nature, which ill fits her for contact with 
this cold world, for although a well-spring of 
happiness in hours of sunshine, yet is it equally 
one of woe, when clouds and storms of adversity 
darken our horizon.” 


CHAPTER II. 


*¢ Oh, in all the varied scenes of life, 
Is there a joy so sweet, 
As when amid its busy strife, 
Congenial spirits meet?” 
Lights glanced merrily, and hearts beat lightly 
amid the gay throng which crowded the brilliant 
reception rooms of Mr, May, the millionaire, on 
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the evening of the assembly. Here the old grew 
young again, and the grave summoned their 
happiest smiles. Youth vied in wit and repartee, 
and complimentary sallies, at which young beau- 
ties hid their smiles, and their blushes, behind 
bouquets of rare flowers, or fans sported with 
Spanish grace. 

‘** Frank,” said Col. Howard, a young English 
officer, lately arrived in the city, to his friend, 
Carlile, ‘‘who may those sisters be who look, 
the one a queen, the other a very fairy? They 
cap the climax for the evening, they are non- 
parielg,”’ 

‘* Ah, colonel,” replied the other, ‘‘if you have 
not yet been favored with an introduction, there 
is a rare feast in store for you, which cannot 
fail to satisfy even your fastidious taste. With 
the queenly elder, you may discuss any subject, 
from the rarest bijou of poetry to the military 
tactics of Napoleon, and find her mistress of the 
whole field.” 

‘And what of her sister?’ said the colonel, 
with a smile. . 

‘‘Ob, she is a perfect gem of sweetness and 
animation, and 1 confess I prefer directing my 
discourse to her, for then I am not oppressed 
with a consciousness of the dignity and supe- 
riority of my companion, which, with her sister, 
ever kept me on the qui vive of anxiety and tre- 
pidation, lest I expose some youthful folly or 
ignorance.” 

‘“‘TIf such be the case,” replied the Colonel, 
‘‘every moment of delay in securing an intro- 
duction to these marvels of womanhood, is a loss 
I can ill sustain.” 

As Col. Howard advanced, and was presented 
to Viola, she felt with a woman’s quick instinct, 
as she glanced at his noble figure, and soul- 
breathing face, that here was at least an approxi- 
mation to her ideal of manhood, and he too felt 
the inspiration of a spirit akin to his own. 

An animated conversation ensued, at once 
grave and humorous, which brought out many 
of the peculiar characteristics of each; and 
when, at the close of a somewhat protracted 
promenade through the brilliant rooms, Viola 
turned to receive the greetings of other friends, 
and Col. Howard was led away to play the 
agreeable to a coterie of young ladies at a dis- 
tance, still his eye followed his late companion, 
and his thoughts also, could we judge by the 
slight shade of forcéd interest, scarcely percepti- 
ble indeed through his polished manner, with 
which he attempted to enter into conversation. 

‘« My first impressions were correct,” was Col. 
Howard’s mental comment at the close of the 
evening, as he stood for a moment listening to 
Viola, who was replying with lively sallies, 
to a somewhat dogmatic opponent in rather a 
knotty argument, in which, however, she evi- 




















dently had the advantage. ‘My first impres- 
sions were correct, she is the star of the even- 
ing.” 

The train of thought thus commenc ed pursued 
him as he returned to his hotel, and forced upon 
him the conviction that, in the union of grace 
intelligence and a gentle dignity, Viola exceeded 
all that he had ever before seen of woman. 
Unconsciously, his thoughts wandered away, 
painting a bright future, with a happy home, 
and loved forms flitting by, and sweet voices 
calling him by endearing names. Then, reodll- 
ing his roving imagination, he thought of the 
past, of his long line of noble ancestry, and 
then, with a pang, of the solemn promise exacted 
from him by his dying father, that he would 
wed none but a native of his own country ; till 
fevered visions of stars just lighted but to be 
quenched in utter darkness, of regions of elysian 
bliss, which he might look upon, but could not 
enter, haunted his restless dreams. 

re waking resolves were to pvt a double 

guard on both word and manner, that he might 
endanger neither his own peace nor possibly 
that of another. 
** Both favorites in the fashionable world, they 
constantly met in society, and Col. Howard, 
with his eye of discrimination and taste, on 
every succeeding occasion, saw some new charm 
of mind or character in Viola, which forced upon 
him the unwilling conviction that he must avoid 
rather than seek her society ; and this imparted 
to his manner a constraint and reserve to her 
quite incomprehensible. 

Several months passed in this way, when, on 
one occasion, a party were to visit a fort at some 
distance from the city; as they left the barges 
and were about to climb the steep bank which 
led to the fortification, as by tacit consent, Col. 
Howard was left to assist Viola, and as with 
slow steps they toiled up the rocky ascent, the 
tide of his long restrained emotions burst forth. 

‘* Ah, Viola!”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘how does this 
rugged path remind us of the rough and toilsome 
paths of life, which, trodden alone, seem both in 
anticipation and reality so intolerable, yet in 
the strength and companionship of kindred souls, 
how doth imparting halve the evils, while it 
doubleth the joys of life, helping us to pass 
lightly, nay joyfully, over all the asperities of 
the way.” ~° : 

Deep feeling seemed to render him unconscious 
of the full import of his words, as he added in a 
low voice, half musingly, “‘ But for me there is 
no sunshine, a bitter doom hangs over my fate, 
a dark pall which admits of no ray of light, no 
hope.” 

Viola remained silent, and he continued 
‘‘Pardon my involuntary expressions, for | 
meant not to distress you with a woe which 
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admits of no mitigation, yet, without explanation, 
my words are but a dark enigma. Need I tell 
you, then, that my whole earthly devotion is 
poured out upon one beloved object, and that 
object separated from me by an ocean-wide 
barrier.” 

A world of revelation had been going on in 
Viola’s heart while he spoke; till that moment 
she. had been ignorant of its secret. She had 
been conscious that Col. Howard had become 
the standard of manly perfection, by which, in 
her own mind all others were measured and 
which her soul worshiped; but now, how did 
her heart recoil upon itself, as she realized that 
he had found the ideal of his devotion, but it 
was not herself; nay, he had given proof of the 
merely friendly relations between them, by thus 
making her the confident of this attachment. 

Of the nature of this insuperable barrier, 
Viola could form no idea, but Col. Howard con- 
tinued. ‘Could my father but have come 
within the sphere of your gentle influence, my 
friend, perhaps he might have been induced to 
forego his fatal interdiction.” 

Still under her former conviction, Viola re- 
plied, with a forced calmness, ‘Certainly, I 
would have lent all the aid in my power to the 
fulfillment of your wishes, yet with less success 
doubtless than she could insure who might throw 
all the eloquence of her own worth and charms 
into her own cause.” 

‘¢ And would it not be your cause ?”’ exclaimed 
the colonel. ‘‘Is it possible that you do not 
understand me, Viola? It is yourself alone 
who have presented to my longing gaze the fair 
vision of perfection which I adore, but a promise 
to a dying father bars me from ail hope. 

‘¢ My late father was the youngest son of a 
noble family, a man of high aristocratic feeling, 
and great pride of lineage. He was a man, 
too, of the strongest prejudices, and ever re- 
garded the people of this country, and indeed of 
every country except his own, with a most un- 
accountable aversion, how strong I knew not 
till the day of his death. 

Returning on a sultry summer’s day to his 
country-seat, he was suddenly seized with a diffi- 
culty of breathing which threatened suffocation. 
With the utmost speed he was hurried home, and 
borne swooning to his library, where all the 
family collected around him to ‘receive his last 
counsel and blessing. 

‘¢To me he said, ‘ You, my son, are the last of 
your house remaining unsettled in life. For 
reasons which I cannot now explain, I wish you 
to promise that you will never wed the native of 
a foreign land. Yes, promise me,’ added he, ‘on 
the faith and honor of an Englishman, or forfeit 
a dying father’s blessing,’ and the fatal promise 
was given. 





‘‘Pardon me for afflicting you thus,” he con- 
tinued, as he saw the emotion which agitated 
Viola. ‘Often have I thought, when presump- 
tuous enough to imagine in your manner to 
myself some degree of preference more than to 
others, that I would explain all, and then flee 
from your presence forever. Again, I have re- 
solved to bury my misery with my secret, in my 
own breast, and with no word depart; then the 
idea that possibly a nature tenderer than my 
own might be wrung with the anguish of uncer- 
tainty, would again shake my purpose. The 
events of this afternoon have decided the con- 
flict; if your heart be unmoved it will have 
endured no pang, but if otherwise, believe me, 
I would not intentionally have endangered your 
peace, but before I was aware my soul was all 
your own. 

“Of one fact, to which a nature like yours 
will not be indifferent, you may be assured that 
in weal or in woe, in presence or absence, one 
true heart will beat for you in warmest friend- 
ship so long as life shall last.” 

Before there was time for reply, a turn in the 


winding path, by which they ascended the hill, 


brought them to the rest of the party, who had 
reached the height before them. With a strong 
effort the emotion with which each was nearly 
overwhelmed, was crushed back, and they joined 
with apparent unconcern in the scene of interest 
around them. 


CHAPTER III. 


“This earnest love must all be crushed, 
These wild affections must be hushed, 
No more my watchful eye must roam 
To seek thee wending to my home.” 

In viewing the curious and massive structure 
of the ancient fortification, in listening to many 
a tale of historic interest connected with its 
time-honored walls, in jests and sportiveness, 
time passed, till the afternoon waned, and the 
still evening, with its calm beautiful moon, drew 
its lengthening shadows around them, by its 
silent influence converting the light badinage 
into strains more grave and thoughtful, as they 
quickly descended the cliff and entered the wait- 
ing barges which were to convey them home. 

As they moved rapidly along, the gay song and 
joyous laugh, the dripping oars glancing in the 
moonbeams, as they shone brightly on the ex- 
tended sheet of water, dotted here and there with 
a small island, with the tall spires of the city 
towering into view in the distance, all conspired 
to form a scene of beauty fascinating to all, save 
the tried hearts which, though breaking, still 
must wear a semblance of ease and mirth. 

On reaching the shore, young Carlile approach- 
ing Viola, gayly said, ‘‘Allow me to act your 
true knight the remainder of the evening, for 
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your former escorts have acquitted themselves 
most faithfully in your service, and I would not 
fall a whit behind the chiefest of your devoted 
servants,” 

Viola was forced to accept his proffered arm, 
though knowing full well that the secret of this 
most inopportune gallantry, was his desire to 
see Florence, who had been unexpectedly de- 
tained from the excursion. 

The present Frank Carlile was a very different 
personage from the one first introduced to our 
notice. His acquaintance with Florence, at first 
very slight, had increased to a cordial friendship, 
and under the influence of his gentle fairy, as he 
was pleased to style her, the really generous and 
noble elements of his nature had become devel- 
oped, and he was now the ardent, high-toned 
character which at once attracted Florence, and 
was attracted by the lovely graces of her mind 
and heart. 

Viola, on reaching home, retired immediately 
to her own room, and none might know the 
struggles of that noble spirit, to gain submission 
to what seemed the decree of Providence, 

She was so far successful, as to be able on the 
following morning to descend with composure to 
the parlor, for what she most desired, yet most 
dreaded, a parting interview with Col. Howard. 
As her eye met the shade of suffering on his noble 
countenance, a pang which almost unnerved her 
cast a shadow upon her face, which led him to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Viola, may you forget the distress I 
have caused you. Listen to me one moment, 
while I tell you the thoughts which have filled 
the waking hours of the livelong night.” 

‘*Some spirit, whether a good or evil one I 
am scarcely in a state to decide, has suggested 
to me the question, whether my father, now, I 
trust, a sainted spirit on high, raised above all 
the weakness and prejudice of earth, would not 
have released me from a promise, which would 
sever the link forged in heaven, which binds two 
spirits so indissolubly, and thus subtract the 
soul of life from each.” 

Viola felt her whole soul moved, as she list- 
ened, and a wild wish sprung up in her heart 
that this could be so, but instantly repelled by 
the recollection of the vow that morning regis- 
tered in heaven, that never would she influence 
him to break the solemn promise made to a dying 
parent. With a pallid lip, but steady voice, she 
replied, ‘‘ Do not, my dear friend, for a moment 
heed such monitors as these, when they would 
induce you to forego obligations which your soul 
acknowledges.” 

Howard would have spoken, but Viola con- 
tinued—‘‘ Regard not merely earthly happiness 
in a case like this, but let us view this interdic- 
tion as the decree of Heaven, and this bitter ex- 
perience as a part of life’s discipline, a great 





sorrow, which, if rightly improved, may tend to 
purify and ennoble the soul. With a spirit op- 
pressed with remorse for perjury to the dead, 
would not life itself prove a burden too heavy 
to be borne ?” 

‘*Ah!”’ exclaimed Howard, ‘‘ and will it not 
now prove to us little but a weary burden? for 
myegelf not only of bitterness, than which death 
itself were preferable, but the still greater afflic- 
tion of knowing that I am the cause of anguish 
to a heart like yours; for too well do I know, 
that woman’s love is her life.” 

‘¢Think not of me,’ returned Viola, ‘‘ have 
you not promised me a friend—a friend true till 
death? I thank Heaven for this boon, one of 
the choicest which earth can afford ; but it is 
better that we shou]d part; for sooner thus shall 
we be able to calm our feelings to that happy 
serenity which characterizes trusting friendship.”’ 

‘‘ You are right,” replied Howard, ‘‘ I will re- 
move every obstacle in my power to your hap- 
piness, and seek in the scenes of other lands to 
occupy my mind, though the soul may never be 
satisfied. May I not hope that at some future 
time we may meet again, when years shall have 
chased the shadows of the present from your 
brow at least, and perhaps appointed you toa 
happier portion than I could have insured.”’ 

With a feeling of suffocation, Viola replied— 
‘‘ Should we ever meet again, Heaven grant that 
we both may be pervaded with a holy submission 
to that will which has thus appointed our destiny.” 

‘¢ May it be so,” returned Col. Howard, ‘' and 
now one word more before we part, say but that 
you pardon the weakness which has caused you 
so much suffering, and I go in peace.” 

‘¢‘ Be assured that I have nothing to forgive,” 
replied Viola, ‘‘ my highest esteem and warmest 
regard shall follow you wherever you go, and 
my prayer shall daily ascend, that guardian 
angels may ever attend your path, and crown 
you with prosperity and happiness. In pledge 
of my unalterable confidence, receive this ancient 
amulet, descended to me from my sainted mother, 
and may the sentiment of its inscription prove a 
talisman to us both.” ; 

‘*I go,” said Howard, bowing low over the 
hand which presented him the little casket, ‘‘ and 
though lost to me on earth, thou’lt yet be mine 
in heaven.” 

With a weight of grief tugging at her heart- 
strings, Viola continued her usual routine of pur- 
suits, seeking so to occupy herself, that no time 
might remain for brooding over irreparable ill. 
Soon she had new cause for self-forgetfulness 
and exertion, in seeking to soothe and support 
her sister Florence, who was suddenly thrown 
into deep affliction. 

The elder Mr. Carlile was about to sail for 
Europe on business of importance, but two days 
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before his departure an attack of paralysis ren- 
dered it impossible for him to leave his couch, 
and it became necessary for his son Frank to go 
in his stead. : 

On seeking Florence, to bid her farewell, he 
was surprised to find her in deep dejection. 

‘Oh, Frank,” she said, from the moment that 
I heard of your father’s illness, and the necessity 
for you to take this voyage, my heart has sunk 
within me, and dismal spectres of evil have 
haunted my imagination. Let me not cast a 
shadow over your pleasant anticipations,” she 
continued with a forced smile, ‘‘I will try to 
look on the bright side, and picture only safety, 
and a speedy return for you.” 

‘¢Would I were not forced to leave you,” he 
returned sadly, ‘‘and so soom after the promise 
to unite your fate with mine; but,” added he, 
more gayly, ‘‘ remember that a few short months 
will bring me to your side again.” 

A succession of favorable weather after the 
departure of Frank caused the drooping spirits 
of Florence to revive; but her dawning hopes 
were soon crushed by news that in a severe gale, 
just as Frank was descending to the cabin, after 
remaining on deck awhile to view the grandeur 
of a storm at sea, a huge wave rolled over the 
ship, and swept him into the ocean. Instantly 
the alarm was given, and every exertion made 
for his rescue, but in the darkness all effort 
proved vain, and the only hope of his escape was 
the frail one indeed that some one of the life- 
buoys thrown to his aid might reach him, and 
possibly buoy him up till morning light should 
discover him, either to themselves or some pass- 
ing sail. 

When these tidings reached Florence, she 
manifested no surprise, but exclaimed in a voice 
of heart-broken grief, ‘‘ It is only the fulfillment 
of my first sad forebodings.” 

The shaft had penetrated to the fountains of 
her being, and from that moment life began to 
wane. When urged to have faith in Frank’s 
ultimate rescue, she replied, ‘‘Seek not to in- 
spire me with expectations, which can have 
scarcely a shadow of foundation; for their final 
extinction would prove but the more intolerable, 
in proportion as I had indulged in the delusive 
dreams of hope.” ; 

Every means were used to win her from the 
despondency which pervaded her whole being. 
Many were the journeys devised, and various the 
places of interest visited, but all to no purpose. 

‘“‘The sun of my life is set,” she said. “I 
long for my own dear home; its cherished scenes 
speak more solace to my heart than all that 
earth can afford elsewhere.” 

As she reclined once more, wrapped in a snowy 
robe, upon a sofa in her father’s library, which 
was her favorite resort in health, and her chosen 





resting-place now, she seemed in her quiet suffer- 
ing like some pure spirit from another sphere, 
just ready to wing its flight hemeward. 

Viola was constantly by her side, with all a 
sister’s devotion, throwing her whole soul into 
the apparently hopeless endeavor to support her 
failing nature, and win her back to life. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“Speak, unfurgotten one, speak, was it a deceit? 
Is all that’s past a dream, a cheating dream ? 
Oh, unforgotten one, stretch out to me 
The old right hand of friendship—stretch it here.” 

In the midst of her cares for Florence, Viola 
received a letter from her absent friend, Miss 
Evelyn, informing her that her father had so far 
recovered his health that they had left Italy and 
returned to England, whence they expected 
to sail in a few months for their native land. 
She then added, ‘‘By the way, Viola, I have 
recently met a very fascinating young colonel, 
lately returned from a visit to America, who I 
have ascertained is acquainted with your family; 
from his great reserve, however, on the subject, 
and particularly with regard to yourself, I ima- 
gine there must be some secret in the case. 

‘*It is not possible that my fair friend has 
looked coldly upon one of the most courted and 
flattered of all the young men whom [ have met 
in English society? If such be the case, Viola, 
I shall conclude that you have made a great 
vow to wed none but an American, as your 
peculiar affection for your native land might 
lead me to suspect. Yet surely the delicate 
discrimination of my friend would detect pure 
gold, even though it did claim a foreign origin.” 

Ah! Viola, thy suffering heart needed no new 
probe to prove that it knew how to appreciate 
worth regardless of its origin. 

Col. Howard, after meeting Miss Evelyn and 
learning her friendship for Viola, frequently 
called upon her, sometimes bringing rare flowers 
from his conservatory, and often a book from 
his library. On one occasion, bringing an an- 
cient and curious manuscript for her perusal, 
as he took it from his pocket a small box of 
pearl fell to the floor unperceived, and remained 
concealed by the fringe of a divan, till discovered 
by a servant next morning, and placed among 
various trinkets upon the table. Here it was 
first observed by Mr. Hastings, who, taking the 
box in his hand, inquired— 

‘‘ What new curiosity have you here, Mary ?” 

‘“‘T was not aware that any thing new had 
presented itself,” she replied, approaching the 
table, ‘‘ touch the spring, Hastings, perhaps the 
contents of the casket may explain its unex- 
pected appearance here.” 

At her bidding the cover flew up, discovering 
an amulet of great value, and most exquisite 
workmanship. 
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‘* Ah!” said Mr. Hastings, ‘here is a relic of 
the superstitious ages, which one might consider 
himself fortunate to possess.” 

- Tt is indeed beautiful,” returned Mary, 
‘but I cannot account for its presence here.” 

«Its motto would be a most worthy one from 
fair lady to her true knight,” said Hastings, as 
he read the following lines inscribed in minute 
characters on one of the gems: F 

“The lips that breathe the burning vow, 
By falsehood base, unstained must be ; 
The heart to which mine own shall bow, 

' Must worship honor more than me.” 

‘‘A sentiment worthy of its rare setting,” 
said Miss Evelyn, as she took the amulet to 
inspect it more closely. 


** Allow me to examine it further,” said Hast- - 


ings, ‘‘ for, being somewhat curious, with regard 
to these mystic relics, I have examined many, 
and learned often to discover a secret spring, 
invisible to an unpracticed eye, inclosing valu- 
able information.” 

Intently scrutinizing its intricate workman- 
ship, he finally discovered in the carving of a 
large ruby, a minute spring, which, yielding to 
his touch, displayed in distinct capitals, in the 
heart of the gem the name of Viola St. Omer, 
with the date of her birth in Bath, England. 

‘Is it possible, then, that it belongs to my 
friend Viola, and that she is of English birth,”’ 
exclaimed Mary, ‘‘ and here,” she continued, as 
she opened a spring in the clasp, ‘“‘are some 
newly cut initials, strange that we have not 
discovered them before—V. B. ta G. H. It 
must have been given by Viola to Col. Howard, 
but in what relation he stands to her, I am 
puzzled to understand, for although he speaks 
in the highest terms of her loveliness and worth, 
yet as to any thing further he is impenetrable as 
night.” 

‘¢ But how could your friend be of English 
origin and not aware of the fact?” said Mr. 
Hastings. 

‘« Being left an orphan in infancy, and very 
early adopted by Mr. Bennett, whose name she 
always bore, she probably never was informed 
of the circumstances of her birth,” replied Miss 
Evelyn. 

‘«T remember now,” exclaimed Mr. Hastings. 
‘‘This is quite a coincidence—as I was calling 
with Col. Howard, at his lawyer’s office yester- 
day, he inquired if a small box had been dropped 
there, the loss of which seemed to cause him 
much concern.” 

‘¢ This, then, must be his lost treasure,” said 
Mary. 

‘Shall I call, as I leave here, and inform 
him where it may be found?” returned Hast- 
ings. 

‘‘ By all means,” replied Mary, “if this be 





any thing relating to the interests of my friend, 
there cannot be too little delay in the matter.” 

As might be expected, the box was easily 
recognized from the description, and an early 
call made upon Miss Evelyn, for its recovery. 

‘‘The amulet,” said Mary, ‘“‘ which we exam- 
ined in hope of tracing its owner, has revealed 
something new to me with regard to my friend 
Viola.” 

Supposing she referred to the initials in the 
clasp, Col. Howard replied: ‘it was only a 
friendly gift, the letters I had engraved after re- 
turning to England, merely to gratify a passing 
whim.” 

‘*T meant,” said Mary, ‘the secret spring, 
which discloses a fact before unknown to me, and 
I imagine to herself also, that Viola is of Eng- 
lish birth.” 

“Viola of English birth!” exclaimed Col. 
Howard, in great surprise, ‘‘ pray explain your- 
self.” As. Mary showed him the contents of the 
secret spring, he cried, ‘if this be true, then 
Heaven be praised.” 

At this moment, the door opened, and Mr. 
Evelyn entered, accompanied by a gentleman, 
whom he introduced as Commodore St. Omer, 
‘‘a friend of my youth,” he continued, ‘‘whom 
I have not met before for many years.” 

As that gentleman approached to salute Miss 
Evelyn, his eye chanced to fall on the amulet 
and the name of Viola. 

Surely,” exclaimed he, ‘‘ you have here the 
name of my infant daughter !” 

‘‘Can it be, that in you we behold the long- 
lost father of Viola!’’ returned Mary. 

‘‘Ts it possible that Viola still lives?” cried 
the commodore. 

‘‘She is my most esteemed friend in America, 
our home,” exclaimed Mary. 

‘‘Thank heaven, if I may yet know a daugh- 
ter’s love, if I am not the friendless wanderer 
that I have supposed myself,” returned the com- 
modore, in an agitated voice. 

‘‘Can it be true that your daughter is of 
English birth,”’ cried Col. Howard. 

‘¢Yes,” answered the commodore, ‘soon after 
the birth of Viola, in Bath, I left England with 
my family for a visit to America. Being thena 
lieutenant in the navy, I was almost immediately 
ordered off on an exploring expedition. Leav- 
ing my wife and infant daughter in the family 
of a friend in Virginia, I departed on a four 
years’ cruise. Our squadron was first ordered 
to the coast of Africa, where, it being a very 
sickly season, many of our officers fell victims 
to the fever incident to the glimate. Being my- 
self prostrated by the fearful disease, my name, 
by mistake, was reported in the list of the dead. 
This intelligence proved fatal to my wife, whose 
feeble constitution sunk under the shock. Frail 
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flower that she was,” added he, brushing a tear 
from his eye. ‘*On returning to Virginia, I 
learned that the friends with whom I left my 
family, had removed from the country, but 
whither they had gone I could not ascertain. Of 
the untimely death of my wife, I had received 
information through the officers of the depart- 
ment, but of my child I could hear no tidings. 
Obliged to devote myself closely to the duties of 
of my profession, still I have never ceased to 
prosecute inquiries with regard to my Virginia 
friends, and my infant daughter, but through 
some strange fatality until this time, all have 
proved unavailing.” 

‘*That may, in part, be accounted for,’’ said 
Mary, ‘‘by the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Willis, 
little Viola’s protectors, survived their removal 
from their native land but a few months.” 

‘Was it indeed so?’ answered the commo- 
dore, ‘‘it is not strange then that I sought them 
in vain. But my child, my Viola, what do you 
know of her?” 

‘¢ She is still in America,’ replied Mary, ‘the 
adopted daughter of one of the merchant princes 
of the metropolis of our country. 

‘*When your friends left Virginia, which was 
soon after the death of your wife, they were 
called suddenly to India; and not wishing to 
expose the little Viola to the dangers of an east- 
ern climate, they wrote a hasty letter to Mr. 
Bennett, a distant relative, requesting him to 
take the orphan, as they supposed her, and have 
her educated with his own little daughter. The 
particulars concerning Viola, which they, doubt- 
less, intended to give in subsequent letters, were 
probably never received, as they fell victims to 
the change of climate in so short a time. 

‘As for this amulet, which proclaims itself 
her property, you must ask Col. Howard to ac- 
count for its presence here,” said she, archly 
glancing at that gentleman, who, immediately 
rising, said, ‘‘that I can easily do, if you will 
excuse Commodore St. Omer for a few minutes 
walk with me.”’ 

That the disclosures made during their some- 
what protracted conference were satisfactory, we 
may conclude from the fact that, before they 
returned to Mr. Evelyn’s hotel, they both had se- 
cured a passage in the next steamer for America. 





CHAPTER V. 
“ E’en now methinks those forms go dear, 
Bend smiling to invite me there. 
O, best beloved, a little while, 
And I obey that beckoning smile.” 
While these scenes were passing across the 
ocean, Viola was still tasking her powers to 
soothe and support her sister. One afternoon, 


as she laid down a volume of poems, from which 
she had been reading to her, ‘‘ Viola,” said Flo- 





rence, ‘‘ within a few days a strong presentiment 
of happiness has stolen over me, as though a 
single ray of light and hope were left to life— 
O might I hope that he still lives! Before, 
though I spoke it not even to you, dear Viola, I 
felt that soon I should fade away; that earth 
would not long detain my spirit, after the cling- 
ing tendrils of life had been so rudely plucked 
from their support, but that far away in the 
spirit-land my soul would seek its kindred, ex- 
posed to no separation, no change.” 

Would we know the influence which exerted 
this charmed magnetism on the spirit of Florence, 
let us take a survey of the party crossing the 
Atlantic, which consisted not only, of Commodore 
St. Omer and Col. Howard, but also of Mr. Eve- 
lyn and his daughter, Mr. Hastings, and a young 
friend whom they met just as they were em- 
barking. This was no other than Frank Car- 
lile, who, though given up by his friends, yet 
had escaped the watery grave to which they 
doubted not he was consigned. 

Fortunate enough to get possession of one of 
the life-buoys thrown to him, and the storm hap- 
pily abating as suddenly as it had arisen, he was 
able to cling to it till dawn, when he discovered 
a sail not far distant, which at first he thought 
must be the ship to which he belonged. As it 
approached, he discovered that it was a large 
India merchantman, which appeared to be bear- 
ing down in the direction in which he lay at the 
mercy of the waves. He mustered all the strength 
possible to raise a shout, but his voice seemed 
to die away in faint whispers, amid the roar of 
the waves, and his heart died within him, as he 
thought the deliverance so near at hand would 
pass on, and leave him to certain destruction. 
Suddenly, unusual commotion was observable on 
board the ship, its speed was arrested, a boat was 
lowered—he had been discovered by the man 
at the mast-head—he was saved! 

O, the fullness of experience crowded into 
that point of time! Salvation from the very 
jaws of death! Life, happiness, home, friends, 
all again within his grasp! 

Obliged to proceed to India, Frank had no 
opportunity to inform his friends of his escape; 
and during the slow and weary months of the 
long voyage, each day seemed an age to his im- 
patient spirit, as he thought of the agonizing 
suspense which must be endured by those he 
loved better than life before they could hear of 
his safety. : 

Finally, however, the ship reached its destined 
port, and with what joy did Frank find himself 
once more able to tread the solid earth. 

Making it his first business to seek a passage 
home, he was able to re-embark for England in 
a few weeks, and arrived in season for the 
steamer, as we have seen. 
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Viola, to thee did no ministering spirit bring 
a presentiment of glad tidings? It might with 
reason have been s0, for seldom is one ocean 
bark freighted with so much of surprise and joy 
for a single human heart. 

On returning to his country residence at the 
close of a beautiful day in June, Mr. Bennett 
found his daughters as usual in the library. On 
this occasion Florence was reclining in a large 
easy-chair, drawn close to a long bow-window, 
which was opened to the ground, that she might 
enjoy the delicious perfume of the newly blown 
roses, which were clustering in rich profusion 
at her feet. As she held one of the beautiful 
blossoms in her hand, she said, ‘* Frank when 
he left me plucked a rose like this, and placing 
it in my hand, bade me read in its bright tints 
a happy omen for the future; but alas, how true 
an emblem of his early fate was that frail bud, 
as it faded and died in its young beauty.” 

‘Perhaps not so apt an emblem of his fate 
as the one now in your hand, my child,” said 
her father, as he approached and imprinted a 
kiss upon her brow. ‘‘I have somewhat of 
news, of unexpected news, for you, my child, 
which I trust will call back the roses of health 
to your cheek.” 

Florence looked up inquiringly. 

‘IT have received intelligence to-day that, 
several months ago, a person was picked up at 
sea by an East India merchantman.” 

** And is this all you have heard, dear father, 
exclaimed Florence, as the hope that sprung up 
in her heart painted itself in her brightening 
eye and flushing cheek. 

‘T heard also, that it was a young man, and 
that in a storm he was swept from the deck of 
the ship in which Frank sailed,” he replied, in- 
tently watching her face to note the effect of his 
words. 

«And is this all? O teil me all, and put an 
end to this dreadful suspense.” 

Séeing that he need not fear to speak, Mr. 
Bennett informed her that he had received a 
a communication from Frank Carlile, saying that 
he had just arrived, and on the following day 
would be able to wait upon his friends in person. 

‘Thank Heaven” murmured Florence, as over- 
come with emotion she sank back among the 
pillows of her chair, to commune with her own 
heart and this great joy in silence. 

Beckoning Viola to a distant part of the room 
Mr. Bennett said, ‘‘ For you I have news if pos- 
sible still more unexpected. I understand that 
an English Commodore St. Omer, has accompa- 
nied Frank across the Atlantic.” 

«¢ And what of him ?” 

‘¢ According to late advices he is a relative of 
yours” said Mr. Bennett. ‘‘Frank informed me, 
that having heard of you through your friend 





Mary Evelyn, he had embarked in the same stea- 
mer to come and claim you.” 

‘*T trust that I shall be sufficiently happy to 
make his acquaintance,” said Viola, ‘‘ though I 
confess I had no suspicion that my relatives 
would be found among foreigners. But what 
may be his claim to consideration? methinks he 
should indeed be a near relative who should di- 
vide our attention now that we are about to 
receive Frank as one raised from the dead.” 

‘* His claims are such as would warrant atten- 
tion in any emergency. I only fear my selfish 
heart will rebel, at surrendering the privelege 
of protection so long enjoyed, even to one whose 
claims: may be infinitely superior to my own,” 
said Mr. Bennett as he hastily left the room, 
leaving Viola in a state of great perplexity and 
suspense. Soon returning, however, he resumed. 

‘*Though for long years I have regarded you 
as a daughter, and as an orphan looked upon you 
as my own, fearing no- rival to my paternal 
claims, yet this recent information, shows that I 
have deceived myself. ’ 

‘* Surely,” exclaimed Viola, ‘‘no mere relative 
however near, can urge claims superior to those 
of a foster parent!” 

‘*Yes, my Viola, most unexpectedly, claims 
have been discovered superior tomy own. It is 
your father, for long years mourned as dead, 
who now comes to claim you.” 

‘* My father?” exclaimed Viola. 

‘‘Yes,” replied Mr. Bennett, “I rejoice in 
your happiness, and will endeavor that no selfish 
pang of my own shall mar the cordiality of his 
reception, though it deprive me of one of the 
greatest joys of life—that of calling you daugh- 
ter.” Saying which, he passed into the garden, 
and Viola hastened to her own room, that, undis- 
turbed, she might seek to realize the new rela- 
tions in which she was so soon to be placed, and 
still the wild tumult of mingled emotion within 
her breast. 

On the morrow she was to receive as a parent, 
one, of whose existence she had but just learned; 
and he was an Englishman. Did this remove 
the fatal interdiction? No! Was she not a 
Virginian? And the vow must be kept to the 
letter; and she struggled for firmness and com- 
posure. 

On meeting again around Fiorence’s chair, 
Mr. Bennett said, ‘‘In the importance of other 
arrivals, I neglected to tell you, Viola, that your 
friend, Mary Evelyn, and Col. Howard have ar- 
rived in the same steamer.” 

Had it not been that twilight was just draw- 
ing its friendly shadow through the room, Mr. 
Bennett would have noticed the sudden pallor 
which blanched the cheek of Viola, as she re- 
plied—‘‘ My friend Mary, has she returned? 
That is good, indeed.” 
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‘‘ And have you no word for the colonel?” 
resumed Mr. Bennett, playfully. ‘1 once 
thought, that at some future day, I might see 
my oldest daughter an English baroness, antici- 
pating a certain young colonel’s succession to 
some of the elder honors of his house. But 
jesting apart, my child, to-night you have 
enough, both of anticipation and reality, in the 
unexpected intelligence already received,” and 
as he laid his hand caressingly on her head, 
Viola hurried away once more to the friendly 
privacy of her own room. 

‘‘Is it possible,” she murmured, ‘that so 
soon he has returned? But I must never, never 
see him more. Why should my rebellious heart 
throb with such wild joy, to know that he treads 
the same shore and breathes the same air with 
myself, when no earthly power can change the 
decree which seals our destiny? Our only pos- 
sibility of happiness is in learning that little 
word, but so fraught with meaning, ‘ Forget.’ 
And has he thus learned it, that so soon he re- 
turns? Oh! Florence, dear Floreace, let me 
strive to forget this great sorrow in the joy 
which the same ocean bark brings to thee. 
Heaven is kind in all its decrees, and my foolish 
heart must learn to be strong, and endure, or 
rather, submit.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
“Hark! hark! they’re come! those merry bells, 
That peal, their joyous welcome swells; 
And many hearts are swelling high, 
With more than joy, with ecstasy!” . 

Said Florence the next morning, ‘I almost 
forgot, in the excess of my own happiness, dear 
Viola, that, like me, you also expect to receive 
a friend, apparently raised from the dead.”’ 

‘Yes, dear Florence, it will be a memorable 
day for us both,” said Viola, embracing her. 

‘* But, Viola, though you receive another in 
the paternal relation, yet shall not our sisterly 
affection ever be the same? On you I have 
leaned from childhood, as my dear elder sister, 
my support and counsellor. You have been my 
solace in this time of my trial, and I feel that in 
joy, I shall need your sympathy still,” and a 
bright tear dimmed her eye as she spoke. 

‘*Yes, my sweet sister,” said Viola, throwing 
her arms around her, ‘‘ whatever changes may 
occur in our outward relations, our hearts will 
remain the same till life’s latest day.” 

‘*May your future be happier than your past 
life, dear Viola. I have many times fancied, 
during the past year, that there was an un- 
wonted gravity in your manner, and a shade of 

-dness in your eye, which I feared was the re- 
sult of some deep sorrow, perhaps the painful 
realization forcing itself more and more upon 
your consciousness, that we could never be to 





you what your own friends would have been, 
could they have been spared you. Had I but 
borne my own affliction with fortitude, instead 
of being a source of constant care’and grief to 
you—” 

‘‘Nay, my sister,’ interposed Viola, ‘you 
have no cause to reflect upon yourself; be as- 
sured that, whatever of joy and blessedness life 
may have afforded me, has been .due to the 
affection and kindness which I have ever received 
from your father and yourself—not forgetting 
her, who, with a mother’s tenderness, was per- 
mitted to watch over our childhood and early 
youth.” 

‘But now, Viola, when a great shadow is 
taken from your life, I trust you may be won to 
a happiness without alloy.” 

‘‘That we may never expect in this world,” 
said Viola, ‘‘ though we may receive new sources 
of happiness, yet I am persuaded earth will 
always afford enough of sorrow to make us 
scarce wish it to be ever ourhome. Indeed, we 
seldom receive a joy which does not bring it a 
corresponding pain. For my own part, dear 
Florence, I am oppressed with such mingled 
emotions, that I can scarcely give form or color- 
ing to any. But,” added she more gayly, 
“enough of this. Let me put the finishing 
touch to your toilet, by arranging some of these 
beautiful rosebuds in your hair.” 

‘‘Thank you, my sister,” said Florence, as 
she twined them among the shining braids and 
flowing curls of her dark brown hair, and as 
Viola gazed upon her in her almost ethereal 
loveliness, she thought, 

‘* How fair a flower had been snatched from 
the grave by the simple medicine of ‘ hope re- 
vived.’” 

At this moment the hall door was thrown 
open, and Mr. Bennett’s voice was heard saying, 
‘¢ Come this way, Frank, you will find Florence 
in the library.”” Viola met them at the door, 
and, pointing to Florence, who sat half fainting 
in the corner of a sofa, was led by Mr. Bennett 
to the parlor and presented to her—father. 

“This is a happiness of which I have long 
despaired,” exclaimed the commodore, with a 
glistening eye, as he tenderly embraced her. 
‘¢She has her mother’s face, and her mother’s 
soul beaming from it,” he continued, drawing 
her to a seat beside him. Then, in a few words, 
describing his world-wide wanderings, and his 
return to England, designing to retire from his 
profession and seek a home; he proceeded to 
give her an account of-his unexpected meeting 
with Mr. Evelyn, who invited him to call upon 
his daughter, when he accidentally saw the 
amulet inscribed with her name and birth. 

‘An amulet with my name and birth,” ex- 
claimed Viola. 
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‘* Yes,” continued the commodore, ‘it be- 
longed to a certain Col. Howard, who was pre- 
sent, just claiming the article, which had been 
by some accident dropped there.” 

The slight agitation which Viola could not 
repress on hearing the name of Howard, was 
perceived by the commodore, who added, ‘‘The 
colonel made one of our party in crossing the 
Atlantic, perhaps that may proye no unwelcome 
news to you.” 

‘‘Nay, do not let us speak of that,” said she. 

‘*T understand your case,”’ returned the com- 
modore, ‘‘it has been fully explained to me by 
the colonel himself. This ocean-wide division 
is an imaginary barrier.” 

‘*Not to the letter of obedience,” said Viola 
quickly. 

‘* Yes, to the letter of obedience,” replied the 
commodore. ‘‘ Since learning that your father 
was from England has it never occurred to you 
that you might have originated in that country ?” 

‘*Can this be true?” exclaimed Viola. 

‘*It is even so,” replied her father, ‘‘ your 
name and the date of your birth, in Bath, are 
inscribed in one of the jewels of this amulet, the 
concealed spring to which you never discovered. 
He who has this evidence will soon be here 
when I trust all mysteries will be explained to 
your satisfaction,” saying which the commodore 
joined Mr. Bennett as he stood at the hall door, 
and Viola retreated to the garden to regain that 
composure which so many exciting events con- 
spired to overthrow. 

Here her father soon found her, seated in a 
rustic arbor covered with woodbine and honey- 
suckle. ‘* Words are too feebie,” said he, ‘to 
express the joy of this hour! In all the attempts 
to seek you of which I have already spoken, I 
have been oppressed with the fear, induced by 
the extreme delicacy of your infancy, that an 
early grave had snatched you forever from my 
sight. In later years I have felt that I must 
submit to the painful conviction, that if living, 
still you were lost tome. But to return to the 
subject of which we were speaking—the father 
of Col. Howard was one of the companions of 
my youth; with the colonel I have become ac- 
quainted during our passage across the Atlantic, 
and I honor your choice, as much as I doubtless 
shall honor his, when equally acquainted with 
its object,”’ said he, smiling most complacently 
upon her. ‘I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
her blessed among women who confides her hap- 
piness to the keeping of one so truly noble.” 

The commodore was still conversing with 
Viola when a carriage drove to the door, and he 
advanced to greet Col. Howard. 

Viola, struggling for composure, retained her 
seat in the arbor, where, directed by her father, 
she was soon joined by Col. Howard. 





‘« Now, my Viola,” said he, ‘‘now, all obstacles 
are removed, I have your father’s blessing and 
nothing opposes our happiness. Weeks and 
months of weariness have passed since we sepa- 
rated, but reunited once more let us never part 
again. In a short time my presence will be re- 
quired in England, let me not go alone.” 

A few weeks after this, a gay party thronged 
the brilliantly lighted rooms of Mr. Bennett’s 
elegant country-seat. Lights of various coiors 
gleamed at short intervals through the foliage of 
the extensive ground, while rich strains of music, 
from unseen performers, floated with enchant- 
ing sweetness on the still evening air. The per- 
fume of a thousand flowers swept through the 
open windows, and the brilliant assemblage with- 
in seemed all life and animation. 

Said Dr. Sandford to Mr. Bennett, ‘‘I think 
the gay scene you have prepared for us, can 
scarcely be the exponent of your own feelings 
to-night; I tender you my warmest sympathies, 
my friend, as well as my heartiest congratula- 
tions.” 

‘Thank you, thank you,” replied Mr. Ben- 
nett, and then added, ‘‘Oh, no, this is but the 
gilding of a bitter, a very bitter cup to me. 
How prone we are to try to cheat ourselves with 
a momentary show of happiness, while the heart 
to its very core, aches with sadness. What will 
be my home when its two bright lights are with- 
drawn ?” 

‘‘This is the view of the case which enlists 
my sympathies—now for the brighter side, which 
challenges our congratulations,’ said Dr. Sand- 
ford. 

‘That you shall have as frankly as the 
former,” returned Mr. Bennett, with a smile. 
‘‘T am proud of my daughters, I am proud of 
my sons. I would not have it otherwise if I 
could. Allow me to introduce you to Viola’s 
father, Commodore St. Omer; he is a noble spe- 
cimen of manhood, even though he do rob me of 
a daughter.” 

‘*It is said that every lady looks handsome 
once in her life—on her wedding day, but I 
think the two fair brides we saw this afternoon, 
surpassed in loveliness all that I have previously 
seen,” remarked Dr. Sandford. ‘‘I rejoice, sir, 
that our American shores have offered you such 
a prize.” 

‘‘T consider myself one of the happiest of 
men; indeed the transition from the condition 
of an isolated wanderer over the face of the earth, 
to that of a happy father, is so great and so 
blessed that it almost unmans me,” replied the 
commodore, with much emotion. 

‘¢ You may well be proud of your daughter,” 
returned Dr. Sandford, ‘‘she has shone a star 
of the first magnitude in every social constella- 
tion, and we shall sadly miss her from our west- 
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ern horizon, If we must part with her, however, 
we could not resign her to safef care than she 
has this day secured.” 

‘*No,” replied the commodore, ‘if selecting 
from the whole world, I could not have chosen 
more satisfactorily.” 

‘‘Mr. Bennett accompanies you, does he not, 
as your party leave for Europe?” enquired Dr. 
Sandford. 

‘‘ He does,” replied the commodore, ‘‘ we de- 
sire as long as possible to retain the family circle 
unbroken.” 

‘¢ How unfortunate, Viola, that papa and my- 
self did not remain in England long enough to 
receive you and Florence,’ said Mary Evelyn, 
toward the close of the evening, 

‘‘That would be very delightful,” said Viola, 
can we not induce you to return with us?” 

‘*[ fear not, but Col. Howard,” she continued, 
‘¢ you will not prove so great a monopolist, when 
you get Viola safely ensconced in her English 
home, but that you will allow her now and then 
to cast a thought to her western friends?” 

«Oh, no,” returned the colonel, with a smile, 
‘* we both, doubtless, shall often recall the scenes 
and friends weleavein America, and I trust, before 
many years, we shall revisit them in person.” 

‘¢ For myself,” said Viola, laughing, ‘‘I am so 
thoroughly American, that I imagine I should 
often find my thoughts wandering here, even did 
I leave no friends behind.”’ 

‘¢ A thousand and one congratulations to you, 
sir colonel, and sir knight,” cried a gay young 
friend to Colonel Howard and Frank Carlile, 
‘*and I dare say this would be the voice of the 
company en masse, did they but give it utter- 


ance. But it is so aggravating to reflect that 


you are so perfectly happy, that the united voice 
of the whole world, pro or con, would neither 
increase nor diminish your felicity.” 





«‘You may console yourself, then, my dear 
friend, that every man in existence may find one 
point in his life when he may with impunity ab- 
negate the opinion of the whole world,” said 
Col. Howard. 

“Yes, but how many unfortunates pass on 
hoodwinked to all the beautiful flowers which 
they might select from, by the wayside, and 
then in the cold regions of life’s dreary winter, 
look back, and shed remorseful tears over the 
joys they have slighted. 

‘*Though their sad fate challenges our com- 
misseration, yet we cannot help blaming their 
reckless folly,” said Frank. 

‘««T trust you are not sketching your own fate 
in anticipation,” said Florence, smiling. 

‘¢It shall not be so, if my endeavors can avail 
to help it,” he replied, as he passed on, to pay 
his devoirs to a group of young ladies at the far- 
ther end of the apartment. 

‘¢ When may we hope for the pleasure of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlile’s return?” said an elderly 
gentleman to Florence. 

‘¢That depends upon papa,” she replied; ‘‘so 
long as he can be absent from home, we shall he 
most happy to remain with him.” 

‘¢T trust the water-god will be more propitious 
on your second passage to England,” he re- 
marked, turning to Frank, ‘‘and I am sure no 
unguarded word will cause either of your fair 
brides to share Undine’s tragic fate,’’ he con- 
tinued, bowing to Col. Howard. 

Mr. Bennet might well say he was * proud of 
his daughters,” for never had Viola shone with 
more queenly grace, nor Florence with more 
fairy-like beauty, than on this evening, when 
they received both the congratulations and the 
adieus of their friends, previously to their de- 
parture for England, the one party for a bridal 
tour, the other to seek their home. 





ODDITIES OF AFRICAN LIFE. 


ArrIcan travel and adventure is at present | lations (sometimes incorrect ones) of short sen- 
exciting much attention, and the future relations | tences, such as I would need in conversation and 
of that strange quarter of the globe are begin- | preaching. Every day I learned one lesson and 


ning to be studied with unwonted care. The 


' 


following extracts from the Rev. J. Bowen’s 


‘¢ Adventures and Missionary Labors in the Inte- 


rior of Africa,” may possibly induce the reader | 


to peruse that very interesting work. 

‘¢ As there was no prospect at present of being 
able to learn the Puloh language, I turned my 
attention to the acquisition of the Yoruba. I 
endeavored in vain to employ a teacher among 
the Egbas, who had learned English in Sierra 
Leone, and was obliged to make the most of my 
boy, Sam Jones. My method was to learn trans- 





reviewed another, repeating the words aloud to 


habituate the tongue and ear to the sounds of 
the language. Every principle I discovered was 
noted down under its proper head, so as to form 
a Yoruba grammar. After a while I united to 
these exercises the continual reading of Mr. 
Crowther’s translations, which then consisted of 
Luke, Acts, Romans, and the Epistles of Peter 
and James. His grammar was too nearly a copy 
of Murray to be very useful in a language like 
the Yoruba, where the idioms are so very differ- 
ent. Although I attempted to speak as fast as I 
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could learn phrases, and faster, it. was about 
eighteen months before I could make myself tol- 
erably well understood. The great difficulty is 
found in the tones and accents, which must be 
uttered correctly to make the language intelligi- 
ble. I used to be surprised and sometimes vexed, 
when the people could not understand a sentence 
which I knew to be correct so far as regards 
words and idiom, It requires much practice to 
master the tones, and a man who has no ear for 
music will hardly do it at all. 

Some time after locating at Abbeokuta, I was 


. informed that the man from whom I purchased 


milk was a Puloh, who had been in slavery to 
the Egbas for about fifteen years. I employed 
him to teach me his language, but after giving 
me about two hundred and fifty phrases, he re- 
fused to proceed, alleging that attention to his 
master’s cattle demanded all histime. This man, 
whose name was Jato, was mulatto colored, tall, 
handsome, and intelligent. He was born at So- 
koto in Hausa, and his scars testified that he had 
been a warrior. I tried in vain to impress him 
with the truths of the gospel, which may have 
been one reason why he refused to teach me his 
language. On my return to Africa in 1853, they 
informed me that Jato was dead. 

Mr. Hinderer, a German, who had been sent 
out by the church missionary society to study 
the Hausa language, finding it impossible to pro- 
ceed to the interior, or to procure a teacher here, 


‘turned his attention to the Yoruba, and finally 


began a station at Oshielle, seven miles east of 
Abbeokuta. The chief gave him three or four 


little rooms in his large house, which he fitted 


up as well as he could for himself and native 
assistants. They soon had a little school and 
some converts. Mr. Hinderer used to tell me 
amusing anecdotes of the old chief, who it seems 
was something of a character. One day he 
showed Mr. Hinderer an old pair of breeches, 
saying that these were the first fine breeches 
he ever had, when he was a young man. Being 
in love at that time, a wily old priest, who wan- 
ted the breeches, proposed to him to exchange 
them for a charm, which would make him suc- 
cessful in his courtship. The young man per- 
ceived that the old priest only desired to cheat 
him, and he has kept the breeches by him ever 
since, as a memorial of the event. 

Sometimes I paid Mr. Hinderer and the old 
chief a visit. On one of these occasions we rode 
several miles eastward into the Egba country, 
It is certainly one of the most beautiful regions 
in Africa; diversified by hills and valleys, woods 
and prairies, and scattered over with large gneiss 
rocks, some of which are nearly white. In one 
place we saw surprising quantities of gum ina 
forest of acacias. The land was unusually fer- 
tile. All this fine country is lying desolate. 





One day at Oshielle, they brought in an Ijebu 
prisoner. Seeing the man exceedingly affrighted, 
I spoke kindly to him, and offered him something 
to eat. This increased his fears into absolute 
terror, which almost bereft him of reason. For 
a considerable time he continued to reiterate— 
‘“Aopami! Aopami! Otaw! Aopami!” 
‘*They will kill me! They will kill me! It is 
done! They will kill me,” etc. The people in- 
formed me that the Ijebus offer human sacrifices, 
and that when a prisoner has been selected for 
a victim, they always treat him kindly and give 
him food. The poor man seeing Mr. Townsend 
and myself in conversation with the chief, sup- 
posed that we were about to purchase him, and 
when I approached him with food and kind 
words, the awful conclusion flashed upon his 
mind that the bargain had been completed, and 
that we had bought him for the purpose of being 
offered in sacrifice. 

I have mentioned Oko-Obba as the only an- 
cient Egba town remaining. On one occasion, 
I visited this place in company of Mr. King, an 
amiable native preacher of the Episcopal mis- 
sion. The streams south-east of Abbeokuta, 
though not boggy, are flat and grassy, and the 
country appears to be sickly. Part of our way 
lay through prairies, and part through forests and 
farms. On the tall trees we saw and heard 
many hornbills, a kind of bird as large as a 
goose. Sam told me that one of their heads was 
worth half a dollar (1000 cowries) to make 4 
charm of. Three or four hours brought us to 
the town which stands on a stream, embowered 
in the forest. It is a double village, containing 
three thousand to four thousand inhabitants. 
We observed several people whose noses had 
been obliterated by ulcers. The place is un- 
doubtedly sickly. The people are barbarous. 
Several young women, in Guinea costume, were 
dabbling in the creek, wholly innocent of mo- 
desty. Under a shed was a man consulting his 
Ifa, the orisha, which foretells future events. 
The ceremony was more like a game of back- 
gammon, than a religious exercise. Although 
the responses are purely the result of chance, 
like the cast of dice, the natives believe in them 
as sincerely as an Irishman does in St. Patrick. 

To acquaint myself with the language, intel- 
lect, feelings, and every-day life of the natives, 
I used to visit them on their farms, ten or fif- 
teen miles from town, and remain two or three 
days. In the spring of 1851, I went with Sam 
and Shumoi, the cook, to the most distant farms up 
the Ogun river, whence it is not far to the Yoru- 
ba line. Most of the way the country was open, 
as usual, and covered with grass, twice as high 
asa man’s head. At last, we came to one of the 
most lovely countries on earth, where prairie 
and forest are intermingled with endless variety 
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of detail, as if designedly to produce the most 
enchanting effect possible. Here we found one 
or two hundred men, women and children, in 
long open shanties, surrounded by goats and 
chickens. They lived in Abbeokuta, but were 
in the habit of coming and going as occasion re- 
quired. 

Some months after this I visited the frontier 
farms north-west of Abbeokuta. The prairies 
here were more than usually wooded. Ogun- 
bonna and others were going out the same time 
to look after their farms. I was much interested 
in their sensible conversation, in which I took 
no part. After crossing the river, Ogunbonna 
began to point out the farms and forests to one 
of the party, who, it seems, was a stranger to 
that place. 

‘‘ That,” said he, pointing to a forest, ‘be- 
longs to such a one; this farm is such a one’s,” 
and finally, ‘‘ This is mine.” 

Here we stopped. The salutations exchanged 
by Ogunbonna and his slaves were patriarchal 
and cordial. I remained here for two or three 
days, sleeping of nights in a shantee. Some of 
the antelopes in the woods are as large as a 
pony, and others, though full grown, scarcely 
three times the size of a rabbit. None of them 
are easily shot, owing to the height and density 
of the grass. The slaves at every cluster of 
farm shanties, had their little uncut stone altar 
for sacrifice. One of the men at Ogunbonna’s 
form was a Hausa Mahometan, who held these 
rites in the utmost abhorrence, calling the peo- 
ple ake and kaferi, meaning to say eke and keferi, 
liars and heathens. The overseer told me pri- 
vately that this man was wanting to run away, 
and go to Ilorrin. I was not surprised to hear 
it. A monotheist in bondage to a heathen less 
civilized than himself, instinctively feels the in- 
congruity of his position. But the heathen in 
in bondage to the monotheist, generally resigns 
himself contentedly to his fate. 

One day the bellmen or town criers went over 
the city, beating their clattering unbrazed bells, 
and crying aioto/ (equivalent to O yes!) to in- 
farm the people that on such a day, Oro!would 
make his appearance, and that all the women 
and girls must remain closely shut up in the 
house under penalty of death. Oro, which has 
its cognates im orun, the sun, and in pharaoh, On 
Aven, etc., is a remote modification of sun wor- 
ship. As the grand orisha of the Egbas, Oro is 
& personification of the executive or vindictive 
power of the government, but all women are re- 
quired to believe that he is a terrible spirit who 
takes vengeance on violators of the law. To 
give a man or a woman to Oro, is only a figura- 
tive way of expressing legal punishment. On 
this occasion, a man was to be given to Oro for 
a murder, of which he had been convicted several 





days before. Early in the morning, we heard 
the voice of Oro in the streets. This is made by 
whirling a flat stick tied to a string swiftly 
through the air. The voices soon became more 
numerous, some hoarse, like the growling of a 
lion, others shrill as the scream of an eagle. 
All the doors in Abbeokuta were closed fast, 
and the houses are so constructed that the in- 
mates are unable to see into the streets. When 
Oro cried near a house the women were silent 
and the little children were frightened. 

Some time after breakfast I went to see the 
ceremonies. The absence of busy women from 
the streets and markets, gave the whole town a 
peculiar sort of aspect as if something was want- 
ing. Now and then some poor fellow with a pot 
of water on his head slipped through the streets 
as if ashamed, and crept into the closed house 
where his wife was to use the water in prepar- 
ing his dinner. Several little boys, and some 
big ones were seen with provisions, etc., to sell, 
but they had an awkward, sheepish look about 
them, never attempted the usual cries of ‘ hot 
yams!’ ‘sweet sauce!” etc., and were clearly 
inadequate to the smiles and chat of the girls, 
whose places they were endeavoring to fill. I 
felt and predicted that the days of Oro were 
nearly numbered in Egba; the absence of the 
women and girls was a chain too dreadful to be 
borne often. In the meantime, in passing by 
the houses I had audible evidence that the wo- 
men themselves, though resting, were ill at ease. 
Twenty or fifty women pent up for thirty-six 
hours in the interior court of the same house, 
and having nothing else to do, would talk of 
course, and feeling disagreeable by reason of 
their situation, would naturally say disagreeable 
things; and this occasionally led to a hubbub 
which made the welkin ring again. The Oro 
day was probably the cause of one hundred 
fights and ten thousand quarrels among the wo- 
men of Abbeokuta. 

In addition to the hanging, of which I was not 
a witness, there were some to be whipped; one 
for the crime which the philosophical, canting, 
would-be reformer of France or New York would 
term a natural privilege. The Egbas are not so 
far humanized by the tendencies of the age, as 
to advocate free-love, and their grave Sanhedrim 
had decided that the violator of the seventh 
commandment should be treated on Oro day to 
a good drubbing. Their method of inflicting the 
penalty may have been peculiar, but was not 
inefficient. The fellow was turned loose in the 
public square, whence, flying with the utmost 
precipitation to the nearest shelter, he was 
soundly flogged by nimble runners, headed off 
and flogged back again, amid the shouts, jeers 
and laughters of everybody. I presume he will 
not readily forget that he was once given to Oro. 
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n the southern bank of the 
Trent, in a fine, healthy, 
open and airy spot, ‘‘ peculiarly pleasant, whole- 
some and eligible,” stands Foremark, the seat 
of the ancestors of Sir Francis Burdett for 
many generations; for the family is one of the 
oldest in England. 

It is a handsome, grand, and agreeable place, 
and some of the trees which surround it have 
‘¢ outlived the eagle ;” there is, in particular, a 
long secluded walk, between two rows of aged 
oaks, quite unrivaled in its kind; another grove 
of magnificent trees, formerly of much greater 
extent, Druidical in their antiquity, is a great 
ornament to the grounds. 

The game is here in infinite abundance, and 
particularly fine, and it would be more plentiful 
but for the lenity which has long encouraged 
poachers. It is beautiful to see the hares cours- 
ing along the lawns, close to the windows, and 
the glittering and graceful pheasants tamely 
perched on the balustrades of the terraces. 
Every thing has a calm, happy, contented, and 
sequestered aspect, almost monastic; but it was 
not in this spot, but in Warwickshire, that the 
Priory of Ancote was founded by an ancient 
possessor of this estate, in expiation of a crime, 
the particulars of which this legend recounts. 
Nor was it at the present house that he resided, 
but in one much more ancient, situated in a re- 
tired spot, now embosomed in a thick grove of 
oak and beech, and in the vicinity of fine woods. 
The spot is called Knowle Hills; and all that 
remains of the old building is now formed into 
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BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


a pleasure-house, before which is a beautiful 
lawn, where the peasants in the neighborhood 
are allowed occasionally to keep revel, and dance 
to the sound of gay music, making the woods 
re-echo. 

‘*T have often,” said an old man, who shows 
the place, ‘‘lingered here when all were gone, 
and voice after voice had died away in distance, 
and enjoyed the perfect solitude of this spot, 
where usually not a sound is heard but the wind 
amongst the old trees, and the rustle of the ivy 
waving to and fro along the ancient wall, where 
you see that strange face carved, that seems as 
if it was looking over the battlements, watching 
what is going on. Some say, on moonlight nights 
the whole figure has been seen, and it looks like 
a knight in armor: it walks, with a stately step, 
all round this green, where once stood a tower, 
in which a great crime is said to have been com- 
mitted, and it pauses at the little low door-way 
you see there, utters a deep sigh, and vanishes. 
I myself never saw any thing of the kind, but 
there were two very old women, who lived here 
once together, and took care of the ruins, and 
they used to hear and see strange things—chains 
rattling, and screams and groans that were 
awful. One of the old women died, and used to 
come back to the other, and tell wonderful 
secrets; so she said: but she went, too, and 
since her time, I don’t know how it is, but 
nothing out of the common ever happens.” 

There are a great many curious and interesting 
family pictures in Foremark House, and amongst 
others the portrait of a very beautiful lady is 
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particularly attractive, both from its singularity 
and its beauty. She wears the costume of an 
early period, is ecvered with jewels, a long 
transparent veil depending from her singular 
shaped head-dress; her dress is extremely rich, 
all velvet, silk, embroidery and precious stones. 
There are two other portraits of her, in different 
costumes: one represents her in an undress, 
occupied in winding her long rich hair round a 
reel: by her scissors being placed on the table 
beside her comb, it appears as if she were about 
to cut off a long lock. . There is a sweet tender- 
ness in her eyes, which tells that her thoughts 
are far away, fixed on the person, perhaps, for 
whom she is preparing this precious remem- 
brance; round her white throat she wears a very 
slender black chain, to which is fastened a little 
cornelian ring, and the ends of the chain fall 
into her boddice, as if they sustained some other 
relic, which is hidden in her bosom. 

The third portrait represents her, pale, worn 
and sad-looking—her dress disordered, and her 
hand resting on a skull. There is something 
very solemn about this last picture, and it seems 
to speak of a melancholy change in the person 
represented. 

Opposite this frowns, from the wall, a bearded 
man, in a half-military costume, whose looks are 
peculiarly severe, and there is a wildness and 
fierceness in his eyes, which makes the beholder 
shudder: he has one hand on the hilt of his 
sword, which he grasps as if in anger, and in 
the other holds an open letter. This was Sir 
Hugo de Burdett, lord of Loseby, and the lady 
was his wife, Johanne. 

They were married at a very early age, not, 
as generally happened at ihat time, united by 
relations from mere expediency, but they had 
chosen each other; and their mutual love was 
so remarkable, both before and after their mar- 
riage, that they were cited and admired by all; 
and more than once the haughty heiress of Aqui- 
taine would remark to her volatile husband, 
Henry II., ‘‘that there were few couples in his 
dominions who set so good an example as Sir 
Hugo and his Johanne.” It would indeed have 
been difficult not to show tenderness to so charm- 
ing a creature as Johanne was. The mind shone 
out in the bright soft violet eyes, for which she 
was celebrated, as well as for her peculiarly long 
and fine hair, which reached to the ground, in 
undulating waves, and would almost cover her 
as she stood. Sir Hugo used to take a pleasure 
in beholding her beautiful tresses spread at their 
full length, and he always wore in his helmet 
one of her curling locks at every tilt and tour- 
nament, where he was sure to distinguish him- 
self. 

Higher up in Derbyshire, not far from the 
great cavern of the Peak, lived the Baron of 


. 





Boyvill, who was a distant connection of Sir 
Hugo, and had been his early companion. He 
had not married himself, and the Lady Johanne 
was aware that her coldness and preference for 
him who became her husband, was the cause of 
his living single. . Several years had passed 
since her marriage, and they had not met, when 
on a sudden, the baron began to make them 
visits, and Sir Hugo, who was attached to him, 
occasionally returned them, sometimes alone 
and sometimes accompanied by his wife. This 
intercourse had continued some time, when Jo- 


‘hanne observed a change in her husband’s man- 


ner: a gloom seemed to take possession of him, 
and his conversation always turned on the most 
serious subjects; in particular he spoke of the 
glorious cause of Christianity, which was de- 
fended in the Holy Land by the knights of 
Europe, and sighed heavily as he concluded, by 
wishing that he had been thought worthy to add 
the weight of his arm to the holy fight. 

Johanne listened with fear and trembling, for 
she was well aware how many of the most gal- 
lant knights of the time had quitted their fami- 
lies and their country to join the standard of 
Coeur de Lion beyond the seas. Nevertheless 
she hoped that such a notion was far from Sir 
Hugo’s mind, and she redoubled her efforts to 
please and charm him, and succeeded so well, 
that several months elapsed and his spirits re- 
vived, and he ceased to speak of the deeds of 
the Crusaders. All this time the Baron of Boy- 
vill had not visited them, and she saw plainly, 
that to him she owed the fears she had enter- 
tained of losing him she so much loved. Her 
former coldness toward him consequently in- 
creased, and she began to look upon him with 
positive dislike, not concealing from Sir Hugo 
the fact that he was displeasing to her. He was 
not slow to discover this on his part, and he sel- 
dom intruded on their privacy, although he 
occasionally sent messages to her lord by a men- 
dicant friar, who traveled the country, and had 
been to Syria, from whence he brought such 
precious relics that he was welcomed by all the 
pious in every part of England. 

This friar was a frequent guest at the monas- 
tery of Black Canons, at Repton, not far from 
Foremark, and Sir Hugo weuld often in his 
rides stop at the convent gate and converse with 
Father Bernard; who generally, from humility, 
sat on a stone at the entrance. From him he 
heard wondrous and exciting stories of the war- 
fare in the Holy Land, and his spirits rose and 
his valor was roused as he listened to the great 
deeds of his brethren in arms. ‘And I,” he 
would reflect, ‘‘am wasting my youth, and 
allowing my sword to rust in idleness, charmed 
by the beauty of a woman, when I ought to be 
striving to redeem the Holy Sepulchre from the 
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Pagan. Surely Boyvill may be right—there 
must be sorcery at work to keep me here; when 
in the presence of Johanne I have no power to 
leave her, nor can bear the thoughts of separa- 
tion: it is only in absence I feel free to think— 
I will consult the holy father, and be guided by 
his advice.” 

He did so, and the friar, whose great object 
was to gain proselytes to the cause, lost no ad- 
vantage ; he represented the sin of his remain- 
ing supine in his own castle, and as he found he 
dare not tell his lady of the resolution he at 
length took of leaving her, he counseled his 
doing so secretly. 

Accordingly, the friar gave him a sleeping 
potion to administer to Johanne, which would 
secure her from discovering his absence too 
quickly, and allow him to take possession of a 
long lock of her beautiful hair, for which he 
dared not ask her, for fear of exciting her sus- 
picions. She slept therefore soundly on the 
night when Sir Hugo rose from her side, cut the 
tress from her head, and fastening round her 
throat a little chain, to the centre of which was 
attached a small cornelian ring with the letters 
of his name engraven thereon, and a heart at 
the end of the chain, he embraced her tenderly, 
and taking one long, sad look at her unconscious 
form, departed from his castle. 

When Johanne awoke the next morning, the 
sun had no light for her, she missed her hus- 
band, she perceived the chain round her neck, 
and the truth was revealed to her at once. She 
examined with terrified eagerness, his parting 
gift, and on the golden heart she read the words 
‘* Five Years.” 

The first thought was to hasten to the convent 
at Repton, where, having entreated to see the 
abbess, who was the superior of the society of 
both male and female recluses, she begged her 
to counsel her what to do. 

‘‘Daughter,” said the abbess, ‘‘be content; 
it is the will of Heaven that your dream of 
worldly happiness should end. Your husband 
has chosen a better part, he has gone to fight for 
the holy cause, accompanied by his friend, the 
Baron of Boyvill, and guided by the pious Father 
Bernard. Go home and pray. In five years he 
will return.” - 

Sad and lonely were now the hours passed in 
her mournful home by the desolate Johanne, 
and though she strove to obey the commands of 
the abbess, she found it hard to banish regret 
from her mind, and to resign herself to her fate. 

Those tresses which her beloved husband had 
so admired, and of which she now had lost her 
pride, she resolved to dedicate to the Virgin, 
together with her prayers for his safety; and 
occupied her whole time in embroidering a mag- 
nificent altar-cloth for the shrine of our Lady of 








Repton, in which she interwove flowers and 
fruits, and birds and insects, all formed of her 
own hair, mingled with gold and silver thread. 
She wound it off on a golden reel for her use, 
and cut it with her golden scissors every morn- 
ing when she rose; and every day she kissed 
the little cornelian ring which was pendant from 
her chain, and read the sad words on her heart, 
‘*Five Years.” 

Three of the five years had passed, when her 
solitude was broken by the arrival of a palmer 
from the plains of Syria, in whom she recognized 
Father Bernard; from him she learnt that her 
husband was a prisoner to the infidels, and for 
his ransom was demanded a large sum of money, 
which the friar had undertaken to bear back to 
the place of his captivity. The gold was quickly 
procured, and the friar departed; new hope 
springing up in the heart of Johanne, that Sir 
Hugo would soon return to her. 

Another year passed away, and her spirits 
sank, for no tidings came of him she loved, till 
one evening, as she sat in her bower, whose 
small pointed window looked over the Vale of 
Trent, and ‘her eye rested on the gigantic 
beeches, whose boughs were waving in the 
autumnal wind, she perceived a knight ride 
slowly up the long avenue which led toward the 
castle, and as the light fell full on his armor, 
she saw the red cross upon his breast. 

Not doubting a moment but that it was her 
beloved lord, she flew rather than ran down the 
turret stairs, and summoning her people, desired 
them to throw open the gates to the crusader; 
but as he approached, her disappointment was 
extreme, for, as he raised his visor, she perceived 
him to be no other than the Baron of Boyvill. 

The tidings that he brought were sad indeed ; 
he related that the money she had sent by the 
friar had been paid to the pagan chief who held 
Sir Hugo in captivity, and that the prisoner had 
been indeed released, but a corpse. He had 
been put to death in prison, and so restored to 
his friends. 

Johanne’s agonies of grief were so great on 
hearing this fearful announcement, that her life 
was for some time in danger, and it was long 
before she recovered to consciousness of her 


unhappy position. It was then that she learnt‘ 


that she was no longer mistress of Foremark ; 
for, as her husband had died without heirs, the 
estates devolved on the Baron of Boyvill. But 
this was nothing to her in comparison of the 
distress which the importunities of the baron 
caused her, for he hesitated not to disclose his 
attachment, and to desire her hand, when he 
offered her all the possessions which she would 
otherwise forfeit. 

This proposal she would by no means listen 
to, but professed her intention of entering the 
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Priory of Repton, there to end her days in seclu- 
sion; she soon, however, found that the baron 
was resolute, and did not intend to permit her 
to leave the castle; in fact, was determined to 
make her his wife with or without her consent. 

Unable to help herself, she had nothing in her 
power but to dissimulate, and at length was 
forced to agree, that when the five years of her 
husband’s absence were expired, she would be- 
come his bride, on condition that he did not mo- 
lest her till that time. To this he apparently 
agreed, but, in the meantime, she was securely 
guarded in a high tower, which looked over the 
vale, where no access could be had to her, and 
from whence it was impossible to escape. There 
she lived in solitude and gloom, still working at 
her embroidery, and weeping over her wretched 
fate—the only ornament of her room a skull and 
cross-bones, and her thought continually of 
death. 

At length, the five years were expired, and 
Johanne was in daily terror of her promise being 
claimed. The baron visited her one day, and 
informed her that the next he had fixed for their 
nuptials, and that he was about to repair to the 
castles of his friends in the neighborhood to en- 
gage them to be present at the solemnity. 

She saw that she had now no escape, and 
when she was again alone, she threw herself on 
her knees in despair, and implored the assistance 
of Heaven. 

Suddenly she heard a heavy foot on the stair, 
the door of her tower opened, and a knight in 
armor stood before her; his visor was unclosed, 
and she saw, with amazement, the features of 
her husband, Sir Hugo; but his brow was as 
dark as night, a deep gloom was seated there, 
and his eyes expressed no love or tenderness ; 
his glance was fierce and terrible, as he ex- 
claimed, in a harsh voice— 

‘* Unfaithful woman—betrayer of thy husband 
—thy hour of punishment is arrived !” 

So saying, he strode toward her, and drawing 
his sword, seized her by the arm, ‘‘ This hand,” 
he said, ‘‘on which I placed the bridal-ring, 
shall be the sacrifice of thy infidelity—and thus 
I immolate it to my revenge.”’ 

The words were scarcely uttered ere his sword 
had severed her left hand from the fair arm 
which sustained it, and she lay bathed in her 
blood. 

Sir Hugo then strode down the stairs, his 
mailed heels clanking as he passed; he traversed 
the small court which led to the tower, and de- 
scending to the lower hall, stood amongst his 
domestics, who, with terrified cries, fled at his 
approach, imagining that they had seen a spectre. 

That night he left the castle, and the body of 
his murdered wife was found in her tower—she 
was dead, and her right hand held closely the 





chain round her neck to which the ring and 
heart were appended. The Baron of Boyvill 
never returned, and after a search in the neigh- 
boring wood, he was found pierced with many 
wounds, by the side of a fountain, but life was 
extinct, and all efforts to restore him were una- 
vailing. 

In a few months, Sir Hugo came back to Fore- 
mark; none of his domestics dared to ask him 
a single question, and he was never known to 
explain to any the reason of his absence, his 
abrupt return, or the cause of his severity to the 
Lady Johanne. 

There is, at a short distance from Foremark, 
a singular bank of rocks, which rises precipi- 
tately above the extensive meadows which bor- 
der the Trent. They may still be seen there, 
and are, indeed, a great object of attraction in 
the neighborhood, both from their strange ap- 
pearance and the traditions attached to them. 

In the centre, the rock projects and divides 
into rugged points, presenting on one side the 
appearance of a Gothic archway, with openings 
here and there, which seem like arrow slits or 
narrow windows; several excavations, like cells, 
are within, which communicate with each other, 
and the whole has a solemn and mysterious 
effect, mantled, as it now is, with ivy. The 
name given to it is Anchor Church, and it is said 
to have been once the residence of an anchorite, 
whose severities were of a very appalling nature. 
Human bones have been found near the spot, 
and with traces of an altar, and other remarka- 
ble remains, are said still to lie beneath the 
rock. 

There, not very long after the catastrophe of 
the Lady Johanne’s death, a stranger of singular 
sanctity took up his abode: so harsh and severe 
was he to himself, that when he applied the dis- 
cipline, which he did continually, his cries could 
be heard for a great distance round: those who 


| prostrated themselves thrice at the foot of the 


rock where he had fixed his cell were sure to be 
relieved of the maladies from which they suffered ; 
and the fame of his miracles was such that the 
Priory of Repton was crowded with pilgrims 
who came to visit him. To those who were so 
fortunate as to obtain access to him, he foretold 
the future, and divulged the past; and the 
whole country rang with his fame, and the ex- 
traordinary penance to which he had condemned 
himself. 

Late one stormy evening a messenger arrived 
at Foremark, bringing an entreaty to Sir Hugo 
from the anchorite of the rock, that he would 
instantly repair to his cell, adjuring him by the 
Holy Sepulchre to do so. 

The knight accordingly took his way to the 
secluded spot, and there found the hermit ex- 
tended on the bare floor in the agonies of death: 
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he had only breath to ask him, in a hollow voice, 
for his forgiveness for some erime he had com- 
mitted against him: Sir Hugo accorded the 
coveted pardon, and the anchorite, taking from 
his bosom a letter or scroll, presented it to him 
as he fell back a corpse. 

Sir Hugo, although a man distinguished in 
arms, had no learning, and as he was unable to 
decipher the characters in the scroll, he rode at 
once to the priory, and confiding it to one of the 
learned monks, desired to know the concealed 
meaning. After looking it over, the monk, with 
a shudder, informed the knight that its contents 
were so horrible that he would need all his firm- 
ness to hear them—he then read as follows :— 

‘‘The mendicant friar Bernard and the recluse 
of the rocks of Trent are one and the same. 
Worldly vanity seduced me to crime—I wished 
to be thought a saint, and I have been a wretched 
sinner. I traveled over Europe to gain partisans 
to the holy cause—I gathered money and spent 
it in wickedness instead of charity. The Baron 
of Boyvill paid me to gain over Sir Hugo de 
Burdett, and I accompanied both to the Holy 
Land. i betrayed Sir Hugo into the Paynim’s 
hands, and after obtaining money for his ransom 
from his lady, I returned with the sum, which I 
shared with the baron; and found means to let 
Sir Hugo know that his lady was false, and had 
refused to ransom him. After this the baron 
came back to England, and endeavored, by 
representing that her husband was dead, to 
induce the Lady Johanne to become his wife, 
which she steadily refused. I had obtained 
large sums from the baron, but he had of late 
refused to give me more, and in revenge I 
wrought his ruin. I procured the release of Sir 
Hugo by my agents, and sent him word that 
his wife and friend were both false. He encoun- 
tered the baron in the woods of Foremark, and 
slew him, for he taunted him with having gained 
the affection of his wife. Mad with jealousy, 
Sir Hugo put the innocent lady to death. Re- 
morse almost drove me distracted, when I found 
the effect of my work, and I strove by penitence 
to atone for my fearful sins and those I had 
caused. Pray for my soul, and let masses be 
said for one otherwise lost forever.” 

Sir Hugo, after the reading of this fatal con- 
fession, returned to Foremark a changed man: 
he entered the chamber of his murdered wife 





for the first time since her death, and there he 
found the piece of embroidery wrought of her 
hair, the little cornelian ring and heart, and the 
skull and cross bones, which were the sole 
adornment of her solitary abode. Her body 
had been carefully buried by a faithful do- 
mestic, in the little green court beneath the 
windows of her tower, and to that spot he de- 
scended. 

As his footsteps trod the grass at the entrance, 
he was arrested by a sound of the sweetest 
melody he had ever heard; he stood on the last 
step and gazed over the low wall, and there he 
beheld a small bird of slender make, and pecu- 
liarly bright eyes, seated on a shrub close to the 
lady’s grave, and singing sweetly and mourn- 
fully in notes of the most touching music. The 
movement he made startled the little songster, 
whose quick eye soon perceived him, it instantly 
spread its wings and flew upward, an was out 
of sight almost before he could observe the 
movement. He perceived that it was a nightin- 
gale, an ég@tern bird, which he had often heard 
in Syria, but which is never kuown to visit that 
part of England, nor has one ever been seen in 
Derbyshire from that time. 

Many were the tears Sir Hugo shed over that 
mound of earth; and when he mounted his steed 
the next day, and rode he knew not whither, it 
was said that the same small bird flew before 
him, and he followed its flight till it alighted in a 
valley, where in after years stood the monastery 
of Ancote, founded by Sir Hugo de Burdett, in 
expiation of his sins. 

The altar of the Virgin there for centuries 
possessed one of the most beautiful coverings 
that had ever been seen; and whoever, it was 
said, prayed at that shrine, if any malady af- 
fected their hands or fingers, found, when they 
rose from their orisons, all pain removed. 

The estate of Foremark passed to a distant 
branch of the family, but all the females of the 
race have ever since been celebrated for the 
peculiar color of their eyes, and the remarkable 
beauty of their hair, at least such was the tra- 
dition of the country in the time when legends 
were believed. At the present day nothing re- 
mains of the ancient house but the tower and 
chamber at Knowle Hill, t':e carved face over the 
wall, and the pictures which are stiil preserved 
in the more modern dwelling house. 
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THE TWO BLOSSOMS. 


On the world’s infected tree, of fruits the mo- 
ther, 
Two fair blossoms sprinkled are with heavenly dew- 
drops. 
Poetry is one, and Friendship is the other. 





For their plucking, Moslem, Christian, Brahmin, 
Jew, stops. 

That one makes all nature as a loving brother: 

This one, when the heart is weak, each nerve and 
thew props. ALGER. 
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BY MRS. HUGHS. 


(Continued from page 444.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

‘‘You must excuse me for intruding,” said 
Lambert, with a faint smile, ‘‘for I have been 
sent here by Miss O’Rafferty, to endeavor to 
prevail upon you to comply with her wishes.” 

‘Neither she nor you know much of my dis- 
position, if you expect to succeed by such 
means,” answered Meta, with a cold, haughty 
air—for she was mortified and wounded at his 
thus taking pains to explain that she owed the 
visit to her governess, instead of to his own in- 
clination. 

‘*I told her so,” said he, mortified in his turn 
at her forbidding look and manner, ‘‘ but she 
would insist upon my making the i 

‘‘ This is not the first time this mOrning that 
Miss O’Rafferty has shown how little knowledge 
she has of my disposition, even though she has 
known me so long,”’ returned the offended girl, in 
the same forbidding tone; ‘‘and I beg you will 
tell her that when she desires to succeed with 
me, she must send her wishes in a more accepta- 
ble form.”’ 

The young man’s face flushed with indigna- 
tion, and for a moment he stood silent, evidently 


afraid to speak, lest his offended feelings should | 


lead him to express himself in a manner he 
would afterward regret. 

‘¢ You decline, then, to hear what little I have 
to suggest,” he said, at length, in a gentle, but 
mournful voice. 

‘“‘Oh, no! let me hear it all, I beg,’”’ returned 
the young and offended beauty, ‘‘ but I give you 
notice, that nothing that you can urge will be of 
the least avail. Pray, what argument does your 
wisdom suggest in favor of my accompanying Miss 
O’ Rafferty and her friend to England?” 

‘*None at all,” replied the young advocate; 
‘““but I suggested the idea of their deferring 
their trip a few months longer, when I thought 
she could have the pleasure of your company, 


? 


for which she is so anxious, and you could | 


enjoy the sight of the world’s wonder, under 
circumstances that would only heighten the 
pleasure.” 

‘- You speak enigmas, sir,’ 


> 


said Meta, endea- 


voring to support the same haughty tone—but 
her voice involuntarily softening as she spoke, 
for she felt that she had found the key that 
opened the way to his secret chambers of thought, 
and accounted for the recent and extraordinary 
change in his manner. ‘And pray, what are 


the favorable auspices under which you imagine 
I may hereafter be able to visit England ?” 

‘It is unnecessary for me to explain any fur- 
ther,” replied he, for he had a dread of hearing 
the circumstance mentioned, the anticipation of 
which lay rankling at his heart. 

‘*T know of nothing that is likely to work such 
a change,’ said Meta, whose offended feelings 
were now converted into a mischievous determi- 
nation to make him explain himself. ‘‘ And you 
will oblige me exceedingly, if you will inform 
me of the great event to which I have to look 
forward.” 

‘* Meta!” exclaimed the young man, hurried 
away by the acuteness of his feelings beyond the 
limits he had prescribed to himself, ‘it is cruel, 
unfeeling of you, thus to probe the wounds that 
you know are rankling at my heart.” 

‘‘What wounds?” asked the mischievous girl, 
with a look of pretended ignorance; ‘‘ you never 
told me of any wounds you had received—how 
then was I to know any thing of them ?” 

‘*Can you imagine that, after enjoying your 
society and friendship for so many years, and even 
| having flattered myself that the ardent attachment 

that glowed in my own bosom was not unperceived 
' or disapproved of by you, I could see with com- 
posure a stranger step in between us, and gain 
possession of all the happiness that I had fondly 
flattered myself was mine. Can you, I say, 
imagine I could see this, and not writhe with 
agony, at hearing you heartlessly laugh at my 
misery ?” 

‘¢That is a very fine speech, Mr. Lambert,”’ 
said Meta, a covert smile playing about her 
mouth, as she spoke; ‘‘but, may I ask you 
where your authority is for all this? As to the 
| feelings you describe so pathetically, you never 
' told me of them, and therefore, I could not be ex- 
| pected to know any thing of them; and, as to 
| the impertinet stranger that you say has come 
in between us, I must beg you to tell me who 
_ he is, for I have not yet seen the man.”’ 

‘¢There is some trick in this,” returned the 
lover, with considerable excitement; ‘‘ you have 
some subterfuge under which to conceal the 
| truth, so that you may play a Tittle longer with 
| the misery of your victim.” 

‘‘Now, I really must say that this is rather a 
rude speech,” retorted Meta, a smile still play- 
ing round her mouth, as she spoke, ‘‘ but we 
have been too long friends for me to be willing 
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to quarrel with you about a trifle. I should be 
glad, however, if you will tell me who it is that 
has done you the injury you speak of, and I 
assure you, I shall make a point of showing my 
disapprobation of conduct so reprehensible.” 

‘¢‘ This is not to be borne,’”’ cried Lambert, in 
perfect agony. ‘‘ Meta, you forget that though 
this is sport to you, it is death tome.” 

‘¢T am sorry [ cannot sympathize with you in 
your misery,” said the tantalizing girl, her eyes 
actually laughing with glee, for every mark of 
agitation that he evinced, as proving the power 
she had over him, as-well as the happiness she 
knew was in store for him, only served to in- 
crease her delight, ‘‘ but you must be aware that 
it is impossible to sympathize with troubles that 
we do not understand.” 

‘‘You know, I believe, what it is to love, but 
you do not know what it is to have basked in 
the sunshine, and to have luxuriated in all 
the delightful anticipations of a happiness that 


love alone can know, and then to be involved in | 


the deepest depths of despair; for, love with 
you has been prosperous and happy. It is im- 
possible, therefore, wholly impossible for you to 
understand the agony of my feelings.” 


‘‘And are you so painfully circumstanced ?” | 


asked Meta, with an air of great simplicity; 
‘*have you ever loved, and then met with so 
bitter a disappointment ?” 

‘‘Meta, why do you mock me thus? De you 
not know that I love you—that I have loved you 
for years? That, even when you were a child 
of ten years old, the first incipient principle of 
love took root in my bosom, and has daily been 
gaining strength ever since. Did you not know 
all this, Meta ?” 

‘¢ You never told me this before.” 

‘* Are words the only means of communicating 
such a tale? Have not looks and actions a 
language that speaks yet more directly to the 
heart? Tell me, did you not find out, even be- 
fore he told you so, that Mr. Lassells loved 
you?” 

‘¢T perhaps might have done so, if I had taken 
the trouble of thinking about it. But it was a 
subject in which I felt no interest, and there- 
fore, gave myself no thought about it.” 

‘You are a perfect riddle to me,” said the 
lover, as he fixed his scrutinizing eyes on the 
lovely face before him, and in which he could 
read nothing but pleasure, and even of delight. 
‘‘You cannot mean to imply that you heard his 
declaration of love with indifference?” 

‘¢ Far from it,’ replied the capricious beauty, 
‘‘for it annoyed me exceedingiy, and I re- 
quested that it might never be mentioned to me 
again.” 

‘And did you feel no compunction of con- 
science, at thus giving unnecessary pain ?”’ 





‘¢ How could it be unnecessary, when the sub- 
ject was, and always must be disagreeable ?” 

‘‘ Meta,”’ said Lambert, in a tone of extreme 
and painful anxiety, ‘‘ forgive me, if I say any 
thing that is offensive to you, but my anxiety 
for your happiness overcomes even the sense of 
my own misery, and I tremble to think of your 
marrying a man of whom you can speak in such 
terms.” 

** And pray, who told you that I was going to 
marry Mr. Lassells ?” 

‘‘It is spoken of by everybody as a settled 
thing—and even your father himself gave me 
reason to think he considered it as such.” 

‘Pa, no doubt, wishes it to be so, and conse- 
quently, is willing to believe it will be; but, 
though I am sorry to disappoint him, I will 
never be the wife of Mr. Lassells, and that the 
gentleman himself knows full well, though he 
pretends to think otherwise.” 

“Oh, Meta! you have sported with my feel- 
ings so much, this morning, that I am afraid to 
believe you are not still doing so; but tell me 
truly, I entreat you, are you serious now in 
what you say ?” 

‘¢T am, indeed, most serious. Nothing in tke 
world could ever induce me to be the wife of 
Mr. Lassells, though I greatly admire his many 
excellent qualities.” 

‘*And is your heart still disengaged? Is 
there still a hope that it may be wooed and 
won? Oh! tell me, dearest, most beloved Meta, 
if there is a possibility of such happiness being 
mine ?”’ 

‘I fear not,” replied the ingenuous girl, with 
a look of undisguised affection, ‘‘ for you cannot 
well win that which is already in your posses- 
sion.” 

The reply of the lover at this frank avowal, 
it would be impossible to repeat, for what lover 
under such circumstances could be expected to 
speak sense. All, therefore, that we can say 
is, that it was listened to by her to whom it was 
addressed, as the sweetest language which mor- 
tal could hear; and long did they continue to 
pour forth their vows of love and constancy, 
without a fear that a cloud was likely to come 
to overshadow the sunshine of happiness in 
which they were basking. At length, however, 
the lover began to awaken to the realities of 
life, and a cloud began gradually to overspread 
his fine countenance. Meta instantly observed 
the change, and inquired anxiously the cause. 

‘‘] fear, my Meta,”’ replied the lover, ‘‘though 
we are now so happy, much anxiety is still in 
store for us, as we cannot expect that your 
father will willingly consent to your exchanging 
a rich lover for one so poor as I am.” 

‘‘Oh! as to pa, I have no fear of him,” said 
the happy girl. ‘‘He has ever been most in- 
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dulgent to my wishes, and in every respect con- 
siderate about my future happiness. He will 
not, Iam sure, make much opposition, when I 
tell him that his approving of our love is the 
only way that he can secure my happiness. In 
truth, he has never once spoken to me on the 
subject of Mr. Lassells proposals; and there- 
fore, I bave no reason to suppose that he is par- 
ticularly anxious that they should be accepted.”’ 

‘*T fear this is a fallacious mode of arguing, 
my own Meta,” returned the anxious lover. 
‘‘Your father’s silence on the subject, no doubt, 
arose from his persuasion that there was nothing 
that was likely to present any serious obstacles 
to the young Englishman’s wishes. Indeed, he 
spoke of it to me as a thing that was beyond 
a doubt, and it appeared so improbable to 
myself, that such a man as Mr. Lassells could 
ask in vain, that it was by the merest chance I 
ventured here this morning, where I believed so 
much misery awaited me.” 

‘“‘If I had not already been so frank in my 
acknowledgments, you should have been kept 
a little longer in suspense, in punishment for 
your skepticism,” rejoined the playful and happy 
girl. 

‘‘How could I be otherwise than skeptical, 
when I considered how great were his advan- 
tages, and how little I had to offer you. Indeed, 
Meta, much as my happiness depends upon pos- 
sessing you, I feel as if I had acted an ungener- 
ous part in making my love known to you: for, 
how can I provide for you in the manner you 
have a right to expect ?” 

‘‘My expectations are very moderate, I as- 
sure you; but even were they much less so than 
they are, I should have no fear of your not be- 
ing able to meet them. Talents such as yours 
cannot fail to make their way, under much less 
favorable circumstances than have now opened 
upon you. But to come forward as the leading 
counsel in a cause of so much importance will 
bring you at once into notice, and to be known 
is all that you require.” 

‘* But,” said the doubting lover, ‘if I fail.” 

‘Screw your courage to the sticking place, 
and you will not fail,” said the animated beauty, 
whose whole soul seemed to be lighted up with 
the anticipations of love and hope. No, no, 
dear Frank, you must not allow yourself to fear, 
I do not, I assure you, but look forward to 
many, many happy—’’ but here she stopt, for 
the room-door was opened with a hasty and no 
very gentle hand, and her father entered the 
room with a look of extreme displeasure. 

‘*Lambert!” he exclaimed, in a rude and 
angry tone, ‘‘this is a piece of duplicity I did 
not expect of you. I met you as I was leaving 
the house, and you told me your business was 
with Mr. Lassells, and I find you, on my return, 





engaged in a private téte-a-téte with my daughter. 
I must tell you, sir, that I consider you to have 
acted a very ungentlemanly and ungenerous 
part.” 

‘*Pa!” cried Meta, earnestly, ‘‘indeed, you 
are mistaken, Frank has not acted with dupli- 
city. He came to—” 

‘*T don’t want to hear any vindication of Mr. 
Lambert’s conduct from you, for what silly girl 
is not ready to vindicate the conduct of the man 
who comes to talk nonsense to her, though in 
doing so, he infringes the laws of both truth and 
propriety.” 

‘‘But Frank has not done either, I assure 
you, pa; only let me tell you how it happened, 
and you will find—” 

‘I find you are much too ready with your 
tongue, young lady, and desire you will leave 
the room.” 

‘Only let me speak a word, pa, and indeed 
you will find—” 

*¢T will not hear a single word from you, and 
order you to leave the room, orI shall take the 
liberty of turning you out.” 

‘* Meta, dearest Meta,” cried Frank, in a 
gently imploring tone, ‘‘do as your father 
wishes, I beg, and leave me to vindicate my 
own conduct.” 

Meta rose to comply, casting, as she went, a 
deprecating look at her lover, as if imploring 
him to keep a control over himself, and not to 
say any thing to increase her father’s irritation. 

‘‘T hope, Mr. St. Clair,” began the young 
lawyer, as soon as Meta had shut the door, 
‘¢you will permit me to explain—” 

‘‘T want no explanation from you, sir,” said 
the master of the mansion, ‘all that I have to 
request of you is, that you will leave this house, 
and never let me see you in it again.” 

‘‘T shall comply with your wishes immedi- 
ately, but would most earnestly beg that you 
will permit me to explain how I happened to be 
with your daughter, after having told you that 
my visit was to Mr. Lassells’ entirely.” | 

‘¢And pray, what good would it do me to hear 
your explanation. Tell me, did I not find you 
with her, shut up in a room by yourselves—and 
were you not talking to her of love. Can you 
deny that?” 

‘‘T cannot deny it. All that I wish to deny, 
is, the charge of having come to the house under 
false pretences and with the wish to deceive 
you.” — 

‘“‘Oh! you are a most honorable man, no 
doubt, and possessing talent equal to the accom- 
plishment of the most extraordinary undertak- 
ings. Mr. Lassells did well,” continued the ir- 
ritated father, ‘‘to select you for the manage- 
ment of his suit, when he sees you such an 
adept in conducting one of a much more hope- 
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less nature. Truly, you must think me most 
anxious to get rid of my daughter, to be willing 
to give her to the son of an obscure man, though 
® respectable one, I must acknowledge.” 

‘‘T am happy, sir,” interrupted Lambert, with 
dignity, ‘“‘that you confine your opprobious 
terms to the son, for had the father, whose me- 
mory I honor, been made a sharer in them, I 
might not have been able to bear them so pa- 
tiently. But, as it is, I believe poverty is the 
only charge that can justly be brought against 
either of us.” 

‘*So I used to think, and at the time you 
were educating yourself by teaching one-half 
of the year, and going to school the other, 
you always found me disposed to be your friend. 
Little did I then imagine that your ambition had 
the temerity to look up to my daughter, whom 
you seemed but to regard as a plaything, still 
less did IL ever suspect that you would put your- 
self in competition with such a man as Mr. Las- 
sells, or strive surreptitiously to win my child’s 
heart from her duty and her interest. How 
long the business has been going on, even whilst 
you were making a show of absenting yourself; 
I cannot pretend to say. But this is very sure, 
it shall now stop. Meta St. Clair shall never 
be your wife. So now, sir, that you have heard 
my fiat, I hope you will leave this house, and 
never let me see you here again.” 

Lambert bowed, without attempting any reply, 
and left the room, as he saw plainly that nothing 
he could say would be of any avail; for, what 
good can come from arguing with a man in a 
passion. But, did he cross the lawn without 
raising his eyes to the window which he knew 
to belong to Meta’s chamber? It was impos- 
sible to do so. His eyes involuntarily sought it, 
when they caught the object of his fondest 
affections, sitting with her handkerchief to her 
face, and evidently weeping violently. With a 
deep sigh, he pursued his course, musing over 
the fluctuations of human life. But a few 
minutes ago, he had tasted the most exquisite 
pleasure that mortal can know, and now was he 
not one of the most miserable of human beings. 

‘‘ Were I to be the only sufferer, I could bear 
any thing without a murmur,” he mentally ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ but Meta, beloved Meta, I fear there 
are still greater sufferings in store for thee. I 
can consecrate myself to thee, and may think of 
and love thee without a crime—but thou wilt be 
forced into the arms of another, and because of 
being his property, be afraid to let thy thoughts 
turn to where thy heart seeks to rest. Oh, For- 
tune! thou art determined to punish me for 
having so often despised thy gifts. Have I not 
frequently said that I desired not wealth, that a 
competency, the result of my own industry, was 
all that I coveted. And now, what would I 





not give for the fortune that I am now about to 
contend for, to enrich one who almost despises 
it, whilst, when gained, it will only serve to 
drive Meta further from me. Yet must I labor 
and toil to procure it for a successful rival. 
Well, be itso! And when IJ have spent sleep- 
ing nights and laborious days in gaining it for 
him, what will be my reward? Will it give me 
one moment’s happiness? Oh, yes! Let me 
not defile my lips with such a question. If vir- 
tue is not an empty name—if there is truth in 
Heaven, I shall not be left without my reward, 
after having performed so painful, but impera- 
tive a duty.” 
CHAPTER V. 

Meta’s tears had flowed more from mortifica- 
tion than from actual distress, for she had ever 
found her father so placable, that she had no 
doubt of his displeasure giving way to her soli- 
citations, or of his objections being removed 
when he found that her affections had been long 
and deeply engaged by her lover’s many and 
admirable qualities; but she had been wounded 
to the quick by the insults that had been show- 
ered upon the generous and noble-minded Lam- 
bert, whose feelings had always been of the 
purest and most honorable nature, and she wept 
with all the bitterness of a high and rebellious 
spirit, that had never been much called upon to 
submit to opposition. Gradually, however, the 
fountain of tears became exhausted, and as her 
mind was of a cheerful and hopeful nature, the 
clouds soon dispersed, and she easily persuaded 
herself that the instant her father was cool 
enough to hear the exact state of the case, he 
would not hesitate a moment in making the 
amende honorable. That he should have a re- 
luctance to giving up the advantages which a 
union with Mr. Lassells presented, she could 
not wonder, for to every common observer his 
qualifications were at least equal, and in many 
respects superior to those of his rival. By many 
he would be thought to have the advantage in 
personal beauty, for Lambert’s face derived its 
principal charm from its highly intellectual 
character, and the elevated tone of feeling which 
it bespoke; whilst the other, in consequence of 
the superior advantages he had derived from his 
position in society, and the air of ton that per- 
vaded his whole appearance, would, doubtless, 
be thought by many to outweigh every advan- 
tage which his rival possessed. He also ex- 
hibited on all occasions an imperturbable good 
nature, and a cheerfulness, or rather playfulness 
of temper, that to many appeared delightful ; 
but to Meta, though it often made her laugh, 
was apt not less frequently to produce sensations 
of weariness. On the contrary, she never con- 
versed with Frank Lambert without feeling her 
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mind enriched, and all the energies of her na- 
ture strengthened and invigorated. He led her 
to examine and think, and her healthy and 
active mind delighted in the employment. 

There was, however, one vast difference be- 
tween the advantages of the two candidates for 
Meta’s favor ; and those on the side of the young 
Englishman were such as to outweigh, in the 
general estimation of the world, ten times the 
recommendations possessed by his rival. Las- 
sells was a man of large, independent fortune, 
and high family connections, whilst, on the con- 
trary, Lambert was the son of a man in an ob- 
scure rank in life, and had toiled up the hill of 
fame, and attained his present rank in society, 
by his own indomitable resolution and unflinch- 
ing perseverance. And though at the early age 
of five-and-twenty he had reached a degree of 
eminence which few, who knew the point from 
which he started, could have anticipated, he still 
had but little to offer the woman of his affections, 
except having to wait for an improvement in his 
circumstances, which, though in fair prospect, 
was still far distant. But the difference, though 
so great was nothing in the estimation of our 
heroine, (for what can counterbalarice the pre- 
possessions of the heart, ) and her sanguine mind 
had just come to the decision that it would not 
be difficult*to reconcile her father to her deter- 
mination of never being the wife of any other 
man than Frank Lambert, when the negress, 
who was especially her servant, came to say 
that her father wished to speak to her. 

‘*‘ He never could bear to see me in distress,” 
said Meta mentally, and with a feeling of exult- 
ation, ‘‘ and he is already sorry for having given 
me so much pain.” Under these impressions, 
she bathed her face, and adjusting her hair, 
obeyed her father’s summons, if not with a 
cheerful, at least with a composed countenance. 

‘‘T am glad to see you look a little more like 
yourself,” said Mr. St. Clair, scrutinizing his 
daughter’s face, with a jealous eye, as he spoke. 

‘¢ However I may look, I am far from having 
overcome the effect of your cruel and unjust 
treatment,” said the haughty girl, and she seated 
herself at a window, out of which she began to 
look, with an air of proud indifference. 

**Cruel! unjust! Oh, yes, these are words 
very common in the mouths of young girls who 
are disposed to throw themselves away upon any 
petty fortune-hunter that may try to catch 
them.” 

‘I did not know before that I had a fortune 
to catch,” said Meta, in the same haughty tone. 
‘* You have always told me that I need not ex- 
pect one, as you had none to give me.” 

‘*No more I have; but though what I could 
give you would be nothing to you, brought up 
as you have been, it would be a great deal to 





that young fellow, who hasn’t a dollar but what 
he works for.” 

‘*Pa, you have no right to speak of Frank 
Lambert in that manner. You know that he is 
above any such meanness, as to make fortune 
his object in addressing any one.” 

‘‘I know nothing of the kind. I know that 
he came to this house this morning under a false 
pretense, and made use of my absence to come 
and make love to you. But, Meta, mind what I 
say, you are to be the wife of Mr. Lassells. I 
have promised, and you shall marry no other. 

‘‘] may never marry any other, but I will 
never marry him,” returned the daughter, in a 
firm and determined tone; for though better 
regulated, she possessed a good deal of her 
father’s positiveness of disposition. 

‘¢T say you shall marry. him,” cried the father 
furiously. ‘‘ You shall be the mistress of Wood- 
brook Abbey, or you shall follow me to the grave 
before the year is out.” 

‘‘But, pa,” remonstrated Meta, catching 
eagerly at an alternative that presented itself to 
her mind at the instant, ‘‘ were I, even, for the 
sake of gratifying your prepossession in favor 
of Woodbrook Abbey, to consent to sacrifice my 
happiness for life, it is very doubtful whether it 
would be of any avail; for there is even now a 
suit entered against Mr. Lassells, for unlawfully 
taking possession of his uncle’s property, when 
an elder heir is still living.” 

‘¢‘Pshaw! the fellow is an impostor! There 
can be no doubt of it. Nobody ever heard Mr. 
George Lassells speak of any other nephew than 
this Edmund Lassells, who is now in possession 
of the family estate.” 

‘¢ And would you, dear pa, have me to sacri- 
fice my happiness on the mere speculation of 
this young man retaining possession of the estate 
which he is even now charged with unlawfully 
holding. Truly, this would be gambling at a 
most frightful rate,” remonstrated Meta, whose 
manner softened with the conviction that she 
was advancing arguments that could not reason- 
ably be answered. 

‘‘T tell you it is nonsense talking about his 
not being able to retain the estate; but even 
were he to lose it, he would still be a very rich 
man, for in addition to what he inherits from 
his father, he would still come in for a third of 
all his uncle’s property which was not entailed, 
and that is known to be very great.” 

‘¢But that would not make me mistress of 
Woodbrook Abbey,” said Meta archly. 

The father hesitated a moment, as if baffled 
by his daughter’s rejoinder; then seeking to 
supply by violence, what he had lost in argu- 
ment, he exclaimed, with a burst of passion: 
‘* Meta, it is useless for you to think of persuad- 
ing me against what I am resolved upon. I 
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have passed my word to Mr. Lassells that you 
shall be his wife, and I am not the man to be 
put off my purpose, either by a sniveling girl 
or & cunning, needy lawyer.” This abuse of 
her lover again roused Meta’s rebellious spirit ; 
though she had never been more disposed to 
maintain her own independence in an affair of 
so much moment, she had been anxious to gain 
it rather by argument than violent opposition. 
But now her offended feelings refused to brook 
any further control, and rising from her seat, 
and moving toward the door, she declared she 
would not remain in the room to hear the man 
she loved thus undeservedly abused. Feeling 
that he had not taken the right method of work- 
ing upon his daughter, who had scarcely ever 
before known what opposition was, and finding, 
in fact, what he had not before been aware of, 
that she was strongly attached to Lambert, he 
rushed forward and seizing her arm, he said, 
in a tremulous voice, ‘‘ Meta, I have ever been 
an affectionate father to you, and have indulged 
you far beyond what my circumstances war- 
ranted; and now, when it is in your power to 
render my declining years easy and happy, can 
you, will you, for a childish fancy—for an im- 
prudent and ill-placed attachment, sink me in 
hopelessness and misery ?” 

‘‘Dear papa, why do you talk in this way?” 
cried Meta, her feelings much excited by his 
manner, though her judgment revolted against 
his erroneous statement of the case. ‘You 
cannot really entertain one disrespectful thought 
of Mr. Lambert; but yet, if the idea of my 
marrying him is so painful to you, I here 
solemnly promise you, that after once more 
seeing him and explaining my motives for so 
doing, I will never have any further intercourse 
with him, till you give me permission, nor ever 
become his wife without your full consent. 
Surely, dear father, this will satisfy you.” 

‘‘No, my daughter, that is not sufficient. 
You. must not only decline his addresses, but 
accept those of his more worthy rival.” 

‘*¢ And leave him to sing, 

‘ For the sake of gold she has left me 0,’” 
returned Meta, her upper lip curling disdainfully 
at the thought. ‘No, sir,” she continued, in a 
dignified and energetic tone, ‘‘ to. satisfy you I 
will give up the dearest wishes of my heart, but 
I cannot render myself up a sacrifice at the feet 
of Mammon, and make myself contemptible even 
in my own eyes.” 

-The father flushed and turned pale, alternately, 
whilst his whole frame became almost convulsed 
with agitation; ‘‘You have known, my child,” 
he said in a tremulous voice, ‘‘ that I have for 
some time been embarrassed in my affairs, but 
you have never known half the extent of the 
evil, for I was anxious to save you as much of 





the pain as possible. Things, however, at 
length, became so bad that it was necessary I 
should find a friend to help me out of my diffi- 
culties, or submit to be stripped of every thing 
I possessed. That friend I found in Mr. Lassells, 
who advanced money to a great amount and re- 
lieved me from all my embarrassments. When 
i talked of giving him what security was in my 
power, his reply was, ‘Give me your daughter 
and all will be canceled.’ This money, with its 
accumulating load of interest, I still owe, but when 
I speak of the debt he constantly tells me, he has 
done nothing for me that he would not have done 
for a parent, and in that light he views me, only 
begging at the same time for my interest with 
you to be exerted in his favor. Now mark me, 
Meta, either you must become his wife or I must 
be branded as a swindler and a blackguard, and 
sooner than live to see that day, 1 swear that I 
will—” 

‘‘Oh, stop, stop!” cried the pale and trem- 
bling girl. ‘‘Oh! don’t let the horrid yow pass 
your lips! I will marry Mr. Lassells; I will 
sacrifice myself at the shrine of paternal piety, 
I will do any thing rather than that you should 
rebel against your Creator by rushing uncalled 
into His presence.” 

‘¢ You promise, then,” said the father, fixing 
his scrutinizing eyes on her face. 

‘‘T do,” she replied, as her beautiful head 
sunk on her bosom, and she stood cold and 
motionless as if turned suddenly into marble. 

‘‘You will never repent it, Meta,” said Mr. 
St. Clair, resuming so immediately his usual 


| tone of voice, that a cold shudder passed through 


his daughter’s frame, for she felt that she had 
been imposed upon, though she was afraid to 
acknowledge even to herself, that her own parent 
had been the deceiver. ‘‘Mr. Lassells,’”’ he 
continued, ‘‘is one of the most amiable men I 
eyer met with, as well as one of the handsomest; 
and with such a man, and possessing almost un- 
bounded wealth, who would not pronounce yours 
to be an enviable lot. Go, then, my child, and 
allow yourself to be happy, for, believe me, 
whatever feeling you may have that seems to be 
in opposition, it is only a childish and idle fancy.” 
‘‘T have given up all for you, sir,”’ returned 
Meta, in a voice that sounded as if she were 
speaking from the tomb; ‘but I have two re- 
quests to make in return. . The first is that I 
may not be obliged immediately to receive Mr. 
Lassells as an‘accepted lover; and the other 
that I may be permitted to write to Mr. Lambert 
and inform him of the promise I have given.” 
**Certainly, my child,” said the father, in the 
same manner that had before made her heart 
recoil; ‘I have the utmost confidence in your 
honor, as well as your delicate regard for my 
character; and therefore leave myself in your 
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hands without apprehension. Go, then, my 
daughter, to your own room, and endeavor to 
compose your agitated feelings, and believe me, 
the time is not far distant when you will thank 
your father for being, as you now think, so 
cruel.” 

Meta hastened as she was desired, to her room 
as quickly as her trembling limbs would permit, 
and throwing herself on her bed, she lay there 
almost without either thought or motion. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Long did Meta lie in a state of agony that 
baffles description, for she felt as if she had lost 
every hope of happiness for life. From. the 
period of her earliest recollection, Frank Lam- 
bert had been her companion, her confident, her 
soother in all her childish troubles, for she had 
never known the happiness of having a mother, 
(hers having expired at the moment of her birth, ) 
and in her more mature years he had been em- 
bodied in all the visions of happiness her lively 
fancy drew of the future. And now, at the very 
moment that an exchange of vows had rendered 
them still more dear to each other, and linked 
their hearts together in, as they thought, an in- 
dissoluble bond, they had been rudely torn 
assunder, and that by a mean stratagem, the 
contrivance (and she shuddered to think of it) of 
her own father. That her parent had contracted 
a debt of a pecuniary nature to Mr. Lassells, 
she could easily believe, for she knew he had 
been for some time much embarrassed, but that 
it was to the extent he had led her to suppose, 
by the air of desperation he assumed, it was 
impossible for her, in her cooler moments, to 
credit. The easy and composed manner in 
which he had begun to speak, the very moment 
that he had extorted the wished for promise, 
told her at once that he had been acting a part, 
and that she, in her fright and alarm, had fallen 
a victim to his manceuvring. Thus, then, was 
she bound, not only to give up the man she 
loved, but she must spend her future life with 
one who was almost disagreeable to her. There 
was a thoughtless levity about the young Eng- 
lishman, that was so uncongenial with her 
habits of thinking and feeling, as to make his 
society frequently exceedingly irksome to her, 
and had he not generally contrived to clothe his 
visits in a more acceptable form, by making his 
sister his companion, she would very seldom 
have made her appearance when he came to 
Edgehill. But now she must not only receive 
his visits, but she must prepare her mind for 
becoming his constant companion—the sharer 
of his very existence. She must submit day 
after day to listen to all his trifling levity, and 
to join in all his insignificant pursuits. As these 
ideas forced themselves upon her mind she gave 








a scream of agony that so alarmed Pheebe, her 
favorite maid, that the girl rushed into the room 
almost expecting to see her mistress expiring. 
Tears and groans, however, were all that the 
kind-hearted girl could obtain in answer to her 
anxious inquiries, and she therefore hastened to 
Miss O’Rafferty to tell her alarm. Her account 
soon brought the governess to the bedside of her 
whom habit made her still consider her pupil, 
and having left her in blooming health but an 
hour or two before, she could only account for 
the state in which she now found her, by sup- 
posing her to be agitated and distressed to so 
alarming a degree, by the displeasure she had 
herself evinced at her arguments having been so 
obstinately rejected. 

‘* My dear child,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you have 
taken what I said too seriously. It is true I 
was vexed to find that my labors to make you a 
strong-minded, independent woman, had been 
of so little avail; but I know your many excel- 
lent qualities too well to harbor displeasure to- 
ward you for any length of time. Indeed, so 
convinced am I that you will eveptually prove 
yourself a noble woman, worthy of the advan- 
tages you have enjoyed, that I give myself no 
serious concern, though I may be a little impa- 
tient at the moment, when these little traits of 
weakness show themselves in your character.” 

Meta, notwithstanding the distressed state of 
her mind, could not refrain from smiling at this 
proof of the vanity and weak judgment, in the 
common affairs of life, which was thus evinced. 
That she, who could argue with philosophers on 
abstruse theories, and who pretended to over- 
turn the established laws of society and of na- 
ture itself, with regard to the conduct of her 
sex, should prove to be so mere a child in her 
knowledge of the human mind and of the real 
motives which regulated her own actions, struck 
the young girl most forcibly, and convinced her 
of the truth of an opinion, she had long before 
formed, that vanity and a thirst for distinction 
were the prevailing motives which led so many 
females to seek to be the reformers of their sex, 
and that learning and common sense were two 
perfectly distinct qualifications. The governess, 
however, had done her pupil a kindness, though 
in a different way from what she had calculated 
upon, for she had turned, for a moment at least, 
the current of Meta’s thoughts and led her almost 
insensibly from the immediate contemplation of 
her own excess of misery; whilst Miss O’ Raf- 
ferty herself soon after left the room to finish, 
as she said, an essay that was to appear soon in 
a fashionable periodical, on the dignity and 
power of the Female Mind. 

Our heroine’s first impulse after being brought 
to a more composed review of her own situation, 
was to write to Lambert, that the earliest inti- 
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mation he received of the distressing change 
which had taken place in their position with re- 
gard to each other might come from herself, and 
he consequently saved a portion of its bitterness. 
He had himself heard her father declare that she 
should never be his, but he had yet to learn 
that she had consented to become the property 
of another, and she only could soften the agony 
which must accompany his knowledge of such a 
fact. With a trembling hand, therefore, and an 
almost bursting heart, she wrote the following 
hasty lines: . 

Dear Franx,—Do not blame me when you 
learn that notwithstanding the vows I so recently 
plighted to you, I have been led by what I 
thought to be my duty to consent to become the 
wife of another. Pity me, dear Lambert, and 
forgive me. Continue in the noble and honor- 
able course you now pursue, and thus afford me 
the only consolation I can ever taste, the con- 
viction that the affection which I dare scarcely 
now acknowledge, was placed on a highly de- 
serving object. Meta Sr, Crarr. 

This note being sealed and dispatched, the 
agitated girl sat down with an earnest desire to 
compose her feelings, and take a review of her 
situation and its duties. She was not, however, 
of a disposition to yield to what she believed to 
be an unjust exercise of authority without first 
satisfying herself that it was inevitable, and in 
order to do this she determined, before she made 
any further concessions, to have a conversation 
with Mr. Lassells himself, and make a frank ac- 
knowledgment to him of the state of her affec- 
tions; when she flattered herself if he were a 
man of the honorable feelings she had hitherto 
believed him to be, he would decline the hand 
of her whose heart he knew to be the property 
of another. He had himself told her that his 


hopes had been greatly strengthened by the as- . 


surance she had given him of her being free 
from any other engagement, but when he found 
that assurance to have related merely to any 
verbal promise that she might have entered into, 
and not to the state of her affections, she was 
willing to persuade herself that an acknowledg- 
ment from her that these had long been in the 
possession of one who had, since she conversed 
with him on the subject, received her vows and 
plighted his own; he would at once cease all 
further solicitations, and leave her at liberty at 
least as far as he was himself concerned, to follow 
her own inclinations. That his doing this would 
relieve her from her difficulties, with respect to 
her father, she dared not flatter herself, but 
these she hoped would gradually subside when 
he found that the union on which he had so 
positively fixed his mind, was declined by Mr. 
Lassells, rather than by herself, whilst she did 
the young Englishman the justice to believe that 





he was of too generous a temperament to expose 
her parent to any inconvenience in consequence 
of the pecuniary obligations under which he 
lay. 

As she arranged these ideas in her mind, it 
gradually became more composed, though she 
still revolted from exposing herself to a meeting 
with Lassells, till she had an opportunity of 
seeing him alone and having a full explanation 
with him. To avoid this she continued to keep 
herself shut up in her chamber, and when her 
father sent messages, as he frequently did, 
urging her to come and either walk or ride with 
him, whichever he happened to be about to do, 
she always returned for answer that she had too 
bad a headache to take exercise, and begged 
only to be allowed to remain quiet. Lassells 
and his sister continued to make their usual 
morning visits, and the former used all the in- 


| genious means he could contrive to induce her 


to come down stairs, but though he failed in 
every effort, his sister, to whom Meta was really 
partial, was always admitted to her room. As 
soon, however, as Louisa began to deliver some 
of the many messages with which her brother 
invariably loaded her, the expression of Meta’s 
countenance became indicative of so much pain, 
and her varying color betrayed such strong 
emotion, that the amiable and kind-hearted girl 
always stopped before she had executed half her 
commission. Anxious, then, to divert the cur- 
rent of her friend’s thoughts, she would turn to 
the subject which most generally occupied her 
own, and talk of Withington. Of when she had 
last seen him, and of what he had said or done, 
but above all she delighted to dwell uponsthe 


beauty of his person, and the politeness and 


obligingness of his disposition. 

‘‘Is he not remarkably handsome, Meta?” 
asked the artless girl, one day, whilst discussing 
her favorite subject, though she had a hundred 
times before put the same question to her friend. 
‘‘Brother thinks Lambert the handsomer man 
of the two; but I think there is no comparison 
between them, do you?” 

‘‘No, certainly not,” returned our heroine, 
with one of those arch looks that even the pre- 
sent distress of her mind failed to control, for 
she did indeed think there was no comparison 
between them. 

‘¢ Brother says,’’ continued Louisa, ‘that 
though his features are not so finely moulded, 
there is a depth of intellect in Frank’s dark blue 
eyes—blue, he calls them, though, for my part, 
I think it difficult to tell what color they are. 
They sometimes look black and sometimes brown, 
and at any rate they are an exceedingly deep 
blue. It seems to me that their color varies ac- 
cording to the humor he isin. I have at times 
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plagued him about you—yesterday, for instance, 
I told him I believed he was in love with you; 
and oh, if you had seen how red his face became, 
and how dark his eyes looked, and as to his 
hair, it actually curled close to his head, though 
it generally hangs in such pretty loose waves 
about his face and neck. I never saw any one 
so excited in my life, I assure you, I was glad to 
drop the subject.” 

“It was cruel of you to teaze him at such a 
time as this, when he has so much to think of,” 
returned Meta, struggling to speak with compo- 
sure. 

‘Oh! I wouldn’t have done it if I had sus- 
pected, in the least that it would vex him. I 
only meant it asa joke. I hadn’t the least idea 
he was so easily vexed; though I must do him 
the justice to say that he kept himself under 
perfect control, and didn’t say a single word, 
but took up a letter that brother had given him 
and pretended to be reading it, though I could 
see by the shaking of the paper that his hand 
continued to tremble for some time.” 

‘‘When did you see Withington last?” asked 
her hearer, anxious to turn Louisa’s thoughts 
from a subject so painful to herself, to one 
which had never yet failed to have the effect in- 
tended. 

‘¢ He was at Beechgrove this morning, before 
we had risen from the breakfast table, and rode 
back with us. He said he was at Lambert’s 
office last night, and found that Frank was 
anxious to send a note to brother early this 
morning, and offered to be the bearer of it him- 
self. He must have been up by day-break; but 
he will put himself to any trouble for the sake of 
obliging Frank.” 

** And do you think that was his only motive, 
Louisa ?”’ asked Meta, with a faint smile. 

**T don’t know,” returned the other, blush- 
ing and hesitating. ‘‘ Perhaps—it is possible 
that—” : 

** Speak out, dear Louisa,” said Meta, finding 
that her friend had a difficulty in proceeding, 
‘¢or shall I finish the sentence for you, and say 
that he was as much stimulated by his wish to 
see the mistress of Beechgrove as by any other 
motive. Was not that what you wished to 
say ?” 

‘Perhaps it was,” replied the blushing girl, 
‘‘but I may be mistaken. And yet if there is 
any truth in his blue eyes, which are so clear 
that it seems as if one can look through them 
into his very soul, I am not very far wrong. 
Did you ever notice, Meta, what a rich, pure 
blue his eyes are? They are not of that deep, 
changeable blue that Lambert’s eyesare. They 
are more like the blue of the sky on a bright, 
clear moonlight night in summer—I mean an 
American sky—for our English sky is never so 





perfectly clear. Tell me, Meta, don’t you 
think he is much handsomer than Lambert ?” 

‘‘Perhaps he is,” replied Meta; and, then, 
anxious to prevent her companion from speaking 
again of one in whom she was so painfully in- 
terested, she added, “‘but let me beg of you, 
dear Louisa, not to allow your admiration of his 
beauty to carry away your feelings without the 
sanction of your judgment. That he is a good 
and amiable young man I have no doubt, but he 
is still very young, not yet much above twenty, 
so that his character cannot be said to be formed, 
and you are too tempting a prize not to invite 
him to great efforts. But be cautious, dear 
girl,” and she laid her hand affectionately on 
that of her friend as she spoke; ‘“‘and do not 
bestow your liberal fortune and many engaging 
qualities on any man till he has done good ser- 
vice to prove himself worthy of such a treasure.” 

‘* You surely would not condemn him because 
he is poor,” remonstrated Louisa, the tears 
glistening in her eyes as she spoke. 

‘¢T would not condemn him, but I would cer- 
tainly require that he should be well known and 
tried before I entrusted the happiness of my 
whole life to his keeping.” 

‘¢ Well, how long do you think I ought to 
wait ?”’ asked Louisa, artlessly. 

‘Two years, at least.” 

‘‘Oh! what, so long!” cried the ingenuous 
girl. ‘‘I thought six months would be long 
enough.” 

‘«Consider, Louisa, how very young he is, and 
we often find characters that can stem the tide 
of adversity with great energy and perseverance, 
and which are even improved by the buffetings 
they encounter, sink at once on the smooth sur- 
face of prosperity; and, though I hope your 
lover is not one of these, it would still be run- 
ning a great risk to expose him, all at once, to 
so severe atrial. But I will tell you what I 
would advise you to do. I know that he is at 
present making great efforts to save as much 
money as will enable him to go to college for a 
couple of years. Now, your brother is not only 
rich but liberal, and might I doubt not be easily 
prevailed upon to assist him in his laudable ob- 
ject, and if his two years’ residence at college 
be found to have the effect of enlarging, without 
corrupting his mind, then, dear Louisa, I shall 
be one of the first to recommend your being 
united.” 

«Tt is a very long time to wait,” said Louisa, 
with a deep sigh; ‘‘but I must own that I see 
the propriety of what you say. But, then, if 
brother should refuse to assist him, perhaps two 
years more may elapse before he is able to put 
his plan into execution. However, if you, Meta, 
would propose the thing to brother, he would do 
it Iam sure at once. Will you not, dear Meta, 
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speak to him on the subject. A word from you 
would be sufficient; and only think how happy 
you would make us both.” 

‘*T would do any thing in the world that I 
could do with propriety to add to your happi- 
ness, dear Louisa, but it is impossible under 
present circumstances for me to ask any favor of 
your brother.” 

‘*Why not ?” inquired Louisa with surprise. 

** Because, were I to ask him to oblige me in 
however trifling a matter, he would naturally 
conclude that I intended to comply with his 
wishes.” 

‘¢ And you do intend it do you not? have you 
not made up your mind to be my sister?” asked 
the gentle girl, as she passed her arm affection- 
ately round the neck of her friend. 

‘¢In affection I am your sister already,” re- 
plied the other, returning the caress she had re- 
ceived with corresponding warmth; ‘but if I 
were obliged to assume the title under any 
closer ties, I believe, Louisa, you would soon 
have to weep over my grave.” 

‘‘But I understood brother that you had at 
last consented to be his, and that you were to 
be married as soon as the law-suit was ended.” 
Meta shuddered and turned pale as she reflected 
how near the truth this information was. She 
was, however, saved the pain of making any 
reply by her companion’s receiving at the mo- 
ment a summons from her brother, who sent 
word that he was obliged to hurry her away as 





he had just had a message from his lawyer that 
required immediate attention. 

When left alone Meta’s mind again reverted 
to her plan of appealing to Mr. Lassells’ delicacy 
and honorable feelings, in the hope of inducing 
him to decline a hand which was not only unac- 
companied by the heart, but where the heart 
itself was already pledged to another. The re- 
mainder of the day was consequently spent in 
framing appeals to his humanity, which she 
flattered herself could not fail to’ have the de- 
sired effect, and so fully did she persuade herself 
that her eloguence—the eloquence of the heart— 
must touch even his light and volatile feelings, 
that the following morning, as soon as her father 
had mounted his horse for the purpose of mak- 
ing his accustomed circuit round his plantation, 
she dressed herself in the simplest manner pos- 
sible, avoiding every thing that was likely to 
improve her looks, or have the slightest appear- 
ance of wishing to please, and took her accus- 
tomed seat in the general sitting-room. She 
had heard from Louisa the previous day, that 
she would be prevented from making her accus- 
tomed visit the next morning; and Miss O’Raf- 
ferty was gone on some Quixotic expedition, 
and had announced the probability of her not 
being back before the evening, so that no ob- 
stacle appeared likely to intervene, and she 
awaited with a palpitating heart the arrival of 
the man she both wished and dreaded to see. 

[To be continued. 
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MY MOTHER’S SHIP. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Tus heart of mine remembers still 
How by my mothers side 

I stood, and begged for gilded toys, 
And gems of baby pride; 

And when at length she weary grew, 
This answer soft would come— 

“Yes, yes, my child, they shall be yours 
When ‘mother’s ship’ comes home.” 


With hope and faith within my heart, 
I watched each day’s decline ; 

And wove bright visions of the joys 
Which would in time be mine. 

Within my dreams I saw a ship, 
All clothed in canvas white ; 

And gentle gales were wafting on 
The vessel to my sight. 


But by degrees my new-born hopes 
Grew less and less each day ; 

Until at last the breaking truth 
Dissolved them all away. 





And when at last I was made right, 
I cheated all the rest; 

By telling them of “ mother’s ship,” 
And of its cargo blest. 


And so it went from lip to lip, 
Down to the youngest babe ; 
Until we all quite famous got 
For cheating in the trade ; 
And it was left until the last 
To cheat who next might come ; 
And it became a household word— 
“When mother’s ship comes home.” 


Deaf mother—now I feel the truth 
That thou art gone before ; 
While I am left a watcher on 
Life’s ‘‘ dull, unchanging shore,” 
And feelings sad and sorrowful 
Unto my breast will come; 
I feel indeed within my soul 
My “mother’s ship’s” gone home 
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A MORNING IN JUNE. 


BY GEORGE CANNING HILL. 





Tus buds have burst, and million blossoms blow, 
In orchards, lanes, and through the darkened wood, 
While hedges look afar like drifted snow, 
And every. flower throws on its tinted hood. 
Down the longslane ten thousand leaves are playing, 
In the soft winds that drift up through the shade, 
And gleams of sunshine in the grass are straying, 
As if to find some nest within the glade. 
The cattle low across the distant hills ; 
The angler watches at the brimming pool, 
The waters gurgle in the narrow rills; 
And younkers trudge with shouts along to school. 


Young life, new life, is swelling in the earth, 
And breathes in every breeze that softly sails; 
The pulses bound as in some higher birth, 
And spirits dance to feel the morning gales. 


Low cottages, whose roofs have long been spotted 
With olden mosses, creeping to the eaves, 

Conceal the boards the wintry winds have rotted, 
Behind stockades of trees, and vines and leaves. 

In the bright sun the droning bees are dreaming, 
As to the clover-beds they drive a-field ; 

The wings of insects everywhere are gleaming, 
And gaudy dyes are to the light revealed. 


And butter-cups, and daisies, too, are glowing 
So thickly in the soft and yielding turf, 
They seem, in every wanton wind that’s blowing, 
Like ocean-garlands, rolling in the surf. 
The lady-smocks down in the grass are sitting, 
Their yellow kirtles round their shoulders drawn, 
And truant butterflies keep idly flitting, 
Like useless beauties, of no purpose born. 
Green-coated frogs beside the marsh are whirring, 
While the high sun falls hotly in the weeds ; 
And, ever and anon, the light wind stirring, 
Makes soothing melody among the reeds. 





Within the walnut leaves the light is shining, 
Where birds are busy with their callow young; 
And in the woods the tender vines are twining, 
And brooks are singing as they long have sung. 
Upon the hill-side rings the ploughboy’s whistle, 
As the bright share turns up the mellow mould, 
And all along the meadow-brook the thistle 
Throws down the shadows of its burrs untold ; 
From their low coverts frightened birds are flying, 
Where’er the loiterer’s step too near them goes, 
And straightway to some brake or coppice hieing, 
Rehearse the story of their household woes ; z 
Down in the valley where the stream is tumbling, 
The old mill stands all powdered o’er with meal, 
And up the road resounds its steady rumbling, 
As round and round it turns its busy wheel. 


About the gardens men are at their hoeing 
Among the bean-vines that entwine the poles, 
And yellow blossoms in the beds are blowing, 
Like gold-fish drifting in their glittering shoals, 
And snowy caps are out among the roses, 
Transplanting here, and there securing vines, 
Imbedding in new spots the ancient posies— 
More dear to them than beds of diamond mines. 
Beneath the old barn-rafters they are twittering, 
The steel-blue swallows that skim o’er the pool, ; 
While overhead the veering vane is glittering my 
In the bright light of which the morn is full. ? 


These blessed days, that have such glorious mornings, 

They lie across the heart like some sweet dream, 
And in the mem’ry waken pleasant dawnings 

Of thoughts that move like burning fancies seen. 
And all among these fancies buds are braided, 

And blossoms, blushing like a maiden moon ; 
The sunshine of the heart is softly shaded, 

And every feeling is as fresh as June. 





SONG OF A SHOWER AT SEA. 


I come, I come, I am ocean’s spray ; 

Now thro’ the air on my joyous way, 
Returning in pearly drops—again, 

To dash in foam o’er the heaving main. 
Descending? Yes, to remount the wave, 
And glisten when the fierce billows rave. 

In the glorious sky, a roaming cloud, 

I’ve fled the morning—and in the loud 

Wild blast, that heralds the tempest’s train, 
Scud foremost—ahead the coming rain: 

I’ve help’d form darkness—a running shade, 
On the hills and plains in spring-time made; 
And near ocean sun-gets bath’d in light, 

Till I shone the brightest of the bright. 
Thus as a cloud, I have roam’d round earth ; 





And now descending—the rays which gave birth 
To my airy shape, flash forth, and lo! 

Paint in the East—through my drops—the bow ; 
And the cov’nant sign of God stands firm 

On the rolling deep, while I return, 

And here uniting my native tide— 

Oh! and united—its swell I’ll ride, 

Onward, till blending, as we were blent, 

I'll silver my native element ; 

And sparkling afar—with joy advance 

The cauldron, and dance a fearless dance 

On the maddened breakers—then away, 

In my first bright form, old ocean’s spray 
Splashing and dashing in heedless mirth, 

Away on another trip round earth. E. Rowe. 








Gditor’s Gasy Galh. 


Wett, reader, my friend—the May number of 
Graham has gone to press—the last fragment of our 
spring work has been swept out of the way—and 
the progress of that mighty apparatus involving 
force mechanical and force mental—steam-presses 
and printers, scissors and errand-boys, big boilers, 
little account books and feeding, folding and picture 
coloring damsels—all these portions, we say, of the 
great enterprise, known as “ Graham,” require, 
among other things, that we have our Easy Talk in 
hand by to-morrow morning. 

What to write about? Now you begin to talk. 
“Go at what’s uppermost,” say the miners, “ when 
you want to dig scientifically.” What is uppermost 
in our mind just at present is our trip to New York— 
good—we’'ll talk about that. 

It was “our” misfortune, about a month ago, to 
be pretty well cleaned out, by a couple of hotel 
thieves, of a small collection of articles of “ bigotry 
and virtue,” as somebody calls bijouterie and vertu— 
or jewelry—which we were, like other folks, extremely 
loth to lose, and which was recently recovered under 
rather singular circumstances, by Head Marshal 
Stephens, of the New York Police. We had rather 
expected that thieves who were so utterly “dead” 
to all the proprieties of life as to rob an editor, could 
not long escape justice, but were not the less grati- 
fied when a dispatch from the marshal proclaimed 
the recovery of our “plunder.” We lost no time in 
“swinging up” our carpet-bag—in reporting our- 
self to “Ferry” for aseat in the Girard House 
stage—or in finding ourself on board the ferry-boat 
en route for Jersey. 

Some people never can travel alone. We can’t. 
Before the boat had left the wharf, some mysterious 
dispensation, in the shape of a stranger, had placed 
under our charge another stranger who spoke muy 
poco Inglese, and who proved on an examination, to 
which we vigorously subjected him, to be a native 
of the siempre fiel isla de Cuba, or ever faithful isle of 
Cuba. The boat was crowded—no sma!l part of the 
crowd consisting of Signore Amodio, who was, how- 
ever, so considerate as to stand in the middle of the 
boat and so prevent its capsizing. There were, like- 
wise, Brignoli, Max Maretzek, Assoni, ¢ tutti gli 
altri, and all the rest, talking Italian, Herr Quint 
and Co., talking German, and Mr. Grau, Parodi’s 
agent, talking all tongues to all men. And as we 
stood by, plunging both hands deep into our 
memory, and bringing up dilapidated specimens of 
Spanish verbs to empty on the head of our Cuban 
protegé, we began to form an accurate, though 
stunningly bewildering idea of what Babel meant. 
It was the opera troupe in the five o’clock line, on 
the Camden ferry. 

Car B was a ecntinuation of the ferry boat. Heard 
Grau, of the Strakosch troupe, talking German. 
Expressed our astonishment, and were informed by 





him that his acquisitions in modern languages were 
numerous. Resolved to Waterloo him, be down on 
him, horse, foot and dragoons, and use him up. 
Addressed him in the Bohemian or Chech-Slavonian 
tongue, or the black language, which the Evil One 
runs from, when Latin exorcism fails, Were an- 
swered in the same dreadful language with the 
utmost fluency. Replied, and were informed po- 
litely, but with a compliment, that we were mixing 
up Polish idioms with Bohemian, which, though 
Slavonic, was not Chech. Found ourself check- 
mated, and asked Grau where he had learned Bo- 
hemian. Said it was his native tongue. Told him 
we always thought so, and resumed our Cuban, 
whom we were so fortunate as to put out at the right 
stopping-place or Nuevo Lrunswicko, famed in the 
days of Benny Stelle and Taylor for wood-cock sup- 
pers and old hock. Have been there and know. 

We rode up in the coach from the landing with a 
French gentleman. Acted as interpreter between 
him and Coachy on the baggage-check question, 
leading naturally to a conversation on esthetics, 
broomsticks, political economy and confectionery, 
according to the system of Francatelli. Were invited 
by him to become a regular correspondent for a 
Paris paper, he being commissioned to obtain one. 
Reluctantly declined, and concluded our short in- 
terview with regret, deeply impressed with a high 
sense of his intelligence. 

We were not less agreeably impressed, the next 
morning, with the gentlemanly and intelligent Mar- 
shal of Police, Mr. Stephens. To be sure he ap- 
peared in a golden light, greeting us and restoring 
our jewelry. The alleged thieves had been arrested 
in Broadway, and had, while seated in the Mayor's 
office, concealed the plunder in a black sand canis- 
ter, where it was found—their movements having 
excited suspicion. 

Without dwelling too much on.a private matter, 
we may mention a curious incident in the business. 
Among the property was a large portrait of ourself, 
cut in cameo and mounted in a bracelet. On its 
back was the name of the artist-maker—which name 
the thieves had carefully erased, to prevent the 
cameo from being identified—albeit the portrait was 
so good that Marshal Stephens recognized us at once 
by it. | 

From the police office we found our way to the 
telegraph office in the Astor, where we sent the 
“good news to home,” and where we met Col. Por- 
ter of the Spirit of the Times—the Nestor of Ameri- 
ean sporting Literature. Were invited by him to 
the sanctum. Promised to go. From the telegraph 
went to office of Old Knick, alias Knickerbocker, 
where Father Hueston weleomed us with the same 
kind greetings as of old. Presently Louis Gaylord 
Clark appeared-—grand tableau of weleome—and 
departed in his company. Explained to Brother 
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Clark that we were on the thief-catching and stolen- 
property lay—and its suecess—robbers in quod and 
all right. On which ye Knickerbocker took ye 
Grahame into the Chief of Police’s Office and intro- 
dueed us to the great Matsell, where we spent some 
time pleasantly and profitably, listening to the 
Chief’s anecdotes and descriptions of divers sorts of 
criminals not down in Vidocq. A very remarkable 
man, friend reader, is Matsell, and should you ever 
encounter him—listen. Thero are few men who, for 
real experience of humanity in its most varied 
phases, surpass the leaders of the New York 
police. 

Ovt of the chief’s office, Clark, with his charac- 
teristic humanity, invited us to try a glass of wine. 
Told him that we didn’t drink as a general thing, 
but had read a great deal in the papers about a 
beverage called lager or loger beer, and, as our phy- 
sician had recommended malt tonics, would like 
very much to just see a glass of it. Clark paused 
an instant, and then, as if suddenly recalling a long 
vanished idea, darted off through the crowd in a 
bee-line, we of Graham following. Took us into a 
saloon of a very foreign aspect, strongly recalling 
one into which we once strayed by accident while in 
Germany. Requested the attendant in German to 
bring me “a little round bread”—and got a cracker 
and a serpent-formed salt-cake in which we at once 
recognized the celebrated pretiolum or pretzel, de- 
picted in Oriental sculptures, and dedicated to the 
infernal deities on account of the salt which it con- 
tained, which, according to Moresinus was espe- 
cially “nuf ced.” 

We had some hesitation at first in tasting the 
lager, but as Clark assured us frequently that it was 
not in the least intoxicating, we uttered a prayer to 
St. Cambrinus, and swallowed it. It was bitter. 
With many thanks to Knickerbocker we departed, 
and went our way to the Tribune sanctum, where 
we discovered Mr. Wilbur, who, with his customary 
urbanity and high sense of what pleases us, asked 
how we were getting along with Heine? At this 
point, Mr. W. H. Fry also appeared in the door, 
followed by the poets R. H. Stoddard and T. B. 
Aldrich of Home Journal.. Discussed matters gene- 
rally, and inquired for Doesticks. Was informed 
by the poets that this latter celebrity was perhaps 
to be found at the Picayune office. We accepted 
their kindly proffered pilotage and departed, after 
promising Mr. Fry to breakfast With him next 
morning at Maillard’s. 

Saw the editor of Pic’, Exchanged congratula- 
tions but did not find Doesticks. Parted with great 
grief from the poets, and consoled ourself by buying 
a new fast cane of the fashionable old grandfather 
pattern, such as rich uncles on the stage “jab” 
down on the floor, in a fury, exclaiming, ‘T’ll dis- 
inherit you, you dog,” or “I'll give you a hundred 
thousand pounds with Eliza, you villain, and not a 
farthing more’”’—improving the occasion to give and 
take from the cane dealer, much curious information 
on the subject of canes, and the relative merits of 
American, French and German ivory carving. Re- 
membered our little friend Aloyisius, of Munich 
memory, whose whole life and soul was given up 








earnestly to the art, recalled the lectures of Thiersch, 
the Bernal ivories and Boker’s poem of him who 
silently sat 
“ alone, 
Carving a Christ from the ivory bone.” 

Drumming up many long-forgotten associations, 
over a spread eagle in ivory, which the cane dealer 
showed us with honest pride as a real master-piece 
of American art. 

Went to Fred Cozzens, Found our Sparrowgrass 
friend out, and “up the river.” Were astonished 
to meet with Henry Beech, one, of the whilome pro- 
prietors of Barnum’s Illustrated News, of which we 
were wont to be editor in the flush times of ’53. 
Asked us te come round and see “ Alfred” at the 
Sun office. Went up Broadway and were caught 
in a shower. Took refuge in an omnibus, followed 
by three pretty girls. Got out at Egyptian Museum 
and looked at every object in it, from the red mon- 
keys embalmed during the dynasty of the Men- 
Withep-Okers, down to the ring of Chops, one of 
the Hicksite Shepherd Kings, and first inventor of 
the science of sheep butchering. But we grieved 
greatly over a collection of scarabei, for the thieves 
in Philadelphia had robbed us of one of these beau- 
tiful Egyptian beetle-seals, marked with the impe- 
rial cipher of the uraeus, the lion, the egg and the 
uracus, in cartouche, and it had not returned to us 
again.. In lieu thereof, the snuff-box, which had 
held it, was returned containing vile burglarious 
snuff and a pick-lock ! 

We returned home and found a “‘ telegraph” from 
the daily paper with which we have the henor to be 
editorially connected, requesting us to attend Gaz- 
zaniga’s debut at the opera, write out an account 
thereof, and forward it “by the early train” to 
Philadelphia. Dined and did as we were bid. House 
about half full and cold—titter cold. Gazzaniga acted 
the Traviata consumption so naturally that some of 
the morning reporters set it down that she was really 
indisposed, and made allowances accordingly for 
“bad singing.” Saw Parodi, Patti, Cora, Wilhorst 
and scores of Philadelphians among the audience. 
Discovered divers old friends—among others, one, 
who, long years ago, rambled with us from Venice 
to Milan, and so on over the Alps—passing through 
more than one strange, more than one sad, more 
than one merry scene. Tempi passati! 

We were passing, one evening on our way to La 
Scala—Alfred and I—when our attention was ar- 
rested by one of those faces to which mere beauty is 
the Nebensache, as Germans term it—an attribute and 
not the chief eharm. It was an interesting face— 
one with a soul in it—a face which would give you 
back one genial feeling for another. 

It was only a grisette, after all—one selling 
gloves—but it was one whom Sterne would have 
noted—as we did. 

“The signore wants nothing more?” she inquired, 
after folding up the gloves which we had bought. 

“Si, signorina—the flower which you have so 
gracefully arranged in your hair.” 

The girl laughed—a younger sister laughed—the 
little May-bells or lilies of the valley trembled, and 
were handed over with true Italian frankness. 
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“Signore will have a glass of water!” she asked, 
as though a compliment had been paid. 

“‘ With more pleasure than you can’ imagine.” 

In an instant a bottle of wine and a caraffe of cool 
water were on the counter. And wedrank to the fair 
Italian honest eyes of the girl and went our way. 
It was not much of an ineident perhaps—not worth 
telling as we tell it—and yet to this day Alf never 
speaks of Italy without bringing up that girl—with- 
out hesitating, as if some unwonted souvenir of 
sweet courtesy had been awakened—and always 
concludes by crisply asserting that she was a per- 
fect lady—per Dio! 

We love Italians, particularly the women. Talk 
as we may of their unsympathies with us, it is 
always true that beneath the morbid thoughts 
caused by ages of oppression, they have noble feel- 
ings. A great deduction you say from a glass of 
wine with a shop girl. Pass on! 

We wrote our letter in the ticket office, and threw 
ourself upon the kindness of the clerk of the Metro- 
politan to have it sent on by the early train—which 
he did. With a sense of duty performed, we next 
picked out a ’bus and rode homeward, The vehi- 
cle contained four young men who were manifestly 
“bricks” in the full sense of the word. Each was 
carrying one or more long Duteh clay pipes—the 
real Holland sort—in their paws, from which we 
saw at once that they had been to the St. Nicholas 
Paas dinner, where hundreds of eggs are broken, 
much punch consumed, and where the guests receive 
pipes—the “trick” of which is that they be carried 
home unbroken. And the next day the jovial 
Knickerbockers are wont to ask : 

“How did you get your pipe home?” 

This is a polite query for “ How far gone were 
you ?” 

In New York omnibuses the rule is te pay as you 
enter. One of the Knickerbeckers, whenever a 
fresh passenger entered, at once touched with his 
pipe the tips of the driver’s fingers as he put them 
through the hole for his change, The driver, sup- 
posing that he had received a sixpence, at once 
contracted his fingers—a playful illustration of hu- 
man muscular action, which of course was keenly 
appreciated by the experimenters and by us in the 
corner. 

One of them began narrating to his friends the 
intensely pathetic feelings which a certain actress 
had once awakened by mere pantomime and without 
uttering a word. ‘There, for instance,” said he, 
“was Tom, Well, Tom he cried.” 

“And Jim?” asked the toucher-up of the driver’s 
fingers. 

“ Jim—he cried too.” * 

“ And Bob?” 

“‘ Bob—oh, he-cried too.” 

“ And you?” 

‘¢ J—well, if I had had my opera-glass with me, 
I should have cried too.” 

And Meister Karl took his umbrella and went 
forth into the night. 

We had another long interview with the marshal, 
next morning, while waiting for Mayor Wood, 
during which we were much interested by sundry 





anecdotes of detective service. It. was Marshal 
Stephens who escorted Charles Dickens through the 
mysteries of the Five Points—and Dickens himself 
never sketched a more decided character than his 
guide. “ Bucket, the Detective,” is far from being 
as keen, as peculiar in his traits, or as genial and as 
gentlemanly. Did our limits permit we would 
gladly sketch off one or two of his interesting “ex- 
periences”—but hold—we are summoned into the 
presence of the famed Fernando—of Mayor Wood— 
a man most unlike the rough-and-ready shoulder- 
hitter which the world popularly supposes him to be. 
Marshal Stephens had drawn up a list of our stolen 
property in due form—the Mayor swears us to the 
robbery and its amount—we sign, and after a few 
words depart. Considering that we once attempted 
to take the mayor’s life—in a short biographical 
sketch—and aided and abetted the publication of his 
portrait in our paper, we think that, on the whole, 
we got off easy. 

An expedition ceases when its object is attained, 
and having attained ours, perhaps it is as well to 
bring our unnaturally long “leader” to a close. 
We may mention that we were rejoiced at meeting 
Miss Alice Cary, looking as well and pleasant as 
though pathos had never darkened her beautiful 
poetry—-dropped in on Dan Bixby of Park Place 
and Broadway, to see what literati were there—ac- 
complished a delightful breakfast with Mr. Fry and 
made a long call on Dr. Griswold, whom we found 
with regret more of an invalid than we even feared 
him to be. 

Such were our forty-eight hours in New York, 
and if the recital be barren of incident, and not par- 
ticularly varied or interesting, let the reader re- 
member that for us at least a day’s change from the 
steam-engine routine of journalism, to the bitumi- 


nously cooled salt air of Gotham, is a variety which: 


few persons of leisure can appreciate. 

»++.A8 we write, the minters are at work, coining 
three millions of the new cents, and by the time 
that this June number of Graham has fleated over 
the country, the little shiners will also have burst 
headlong into the pockets of the people in an over- 


whelming tide of—nickel. By the way—nothing. 
like speaking betimes, you know—how would it do- 
to give the new cents a still newer name? The old 


soldiers were always called “coppers,” and by 


analogy, we propose to call the new recruits “ nick-. 
els,” to be shortened, as convenience may require,. 


into “nicks” or “nix.” Should the term “take,” 
we may expect to hear the popular expression, “nix 
come arouse,” applied by gentlemen to such refrac- 
tory “nickels” as persist in hiding in a corner of 
the pocket—or by creditors to debtors. The New 


Yorkers may cali them “ Knicks,” and we have no. 
doubt that in a few years some ingenious antiquary: 


will prove that the term was derived from Knicker- 
bocker. By-and-bye, there will be a fresh coinage 
of them in 1858, when they will be ingeniously 
divided into Old Nicks and Young Nicks. Let the 
world say what it will to our proposition, it cannot 
be denied that it is a very perfect nick-name. “ Let 
us depart,” as ihe boy said to the salad. 
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lack” of sunshine during the past three or four 

days as we write—which causes us to regard with | 

he more favor the following contribution to the | 
owers and light, by H. P. Leland :— 


HELIOTROPE.—“ TURNING TO THE SUN.” 
Like eastern Gheber’s toward the skies, 
Turns all my worship to thine eyes; 

Veil not their light—for there will be 
All darkness else on tiie earth for me, 


And we take the liberty of fraternally commend- 
ing the following translation, also, by our hermano :— 


BALLAD. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH OF GIL VINCENTE. 
BY HENRY P. LELAND. 
Muy graciosa es la doncella, 
Como es hermosa y bella! 


The maid I love hath many a grace ; 
How fair her form—how sweet her face! 
And can’st thou tell me, mariner, 
Fast suiling o’er the sea, 
If ship, or sail, or evening star 
Were e’er so fair'to thee? 
And can’st thou tell me, cavalier, 
Whose arms are gleaming bright, 
If horse or arms be half so dear 
As her fond eyes of light? 
Or can’st thon tell me, shepherd boy, 
Watching thy flock with care, 
{ If herds, or sun-lit valleys green, 
Or skies be half so fair? 
Muy hermosa. 


ietess “ Chaffing” is a great accomplishment, and 
our friend H. possesses to a highly remarkable de- 
gree, this bewildering variety of conversational 
ability. It was only yesterday morning that we, 
without being seen, heard H., for want of a better 
auditor, pour forth his eloquence on the colored man, 
Joseph, who “sweeps réound,” and does odd jobs 
in the subterranean regions of the “ Girard.” 

‘Goin’ to church this morning, Joseph?” was the 
patérnally bland greeting of H. to the cullud pusson 
in question. 

“No, sir.” 

“Ah, Joseph, you ought to go. Don’t you know 
that down at the fourth-proof African church they’re 
going to have, this morning, the great decision in 
the Dred Scott case slantendicularly analyzed with 
hypothetical reference to the chemical exigencies of 
Scriptur’? No?—sho’—how you talk! And then, 
Joseph, the whole congregation are going in on that 
-affectin’ hymn— 

‘Forced from hum and al/ its pleasures, 
Afric’s coast I left forlorn ;‘ 
To increase the white man’s treasures, 
O’er the ragin’ billows borne.” 


“Sung to gasmetre and patent electro-plate ap- 
‘pendages. Go, Joseph—go, by all means.” 

And H. departed, apparently quite unaware of the 
-effect he had produced on his sable audience. 


sebees Our unknown, but valued friend, Colonel de 
Bumblesticke, continues to redeem his promise to 
“keep a-going.” Here is his latest “go :”— 





DEATH OR LIFE. 
BY HILARION DE BUMBLESTICKEE. 


‘ Aid -de-Camp to his Excellency the Governor. 


“ Your gold or your life!” a robber cried, 
As the traveler came o’er the highway wide, 
In the darkening shadows of even-tide. 


** Your money !” again said the footpad grim, 
And the wictim trembling in every limb, 

Saw a Colt’s revolver a pinting at him. 

“My gold,” said the wictim, “has gone its ways, 
But if you'll extend till ‘ Plainfield’ pays, 

Pll give you my note for thirty days!” 


All right—keep going. 

.-++-. We take the following extracts from a life of 
Brignoli, the singer, recently published in the 
Philadelphia City Item. If authentic, they are 
wonderful. Mozart’s Sonatas, composed in his 
fourth year, fade into trifles before these feats of 

“That wooden Brignoli, who ought to be whacked,” 


as a poet of the Evening Bulletin unkindly calls 
him. 
BRIGNOLI. 

‘This eminent artist was born at Milan, in 1832, 
and is consequently now twenty-five years of age. 
While yet a child, he manifested much of that musi- 
cal capacity which has since distinguished him so 
favorably. Of Pope, it was said, ‘he lisped in num- 
bers, and the numbers came ;’ with equal truth, it 
might be said of Brignoli, he cried in music, and his 
childish murmurs were set to special tunes. While 
yet a babe, he manifested great sensibility to music, 
and the sound of a violin would, in all cases, still 
his cries. At three years of age, his delicate ear 
detected the slightest incorrectness in music, and 
his father often employed this sensibility in super- 
intending the grand rehearsals of the orchestra. The 
moment a mistake was made, the baby cried, and 
the members of the orchestra feared the inarticulate 
voice of the infant more than the baton of the father. 
He never made a mistake. 

“Strange to say, notwithstanding these indica- 
tions of extraordinary talent, his parents intended 
him for the church; and it was perhaps owing to 
the following incident, that he became a tenor and 
not a bishop: 

“Carlo Felice, the celebrated composer, was at the 
mansion of the father of Brignoli, endeavoring, with 
his assistance, to perform one of those brilliant diffi- 
culties for which Rossini is so famous. The two 
musicians could not satisfy themselves in their exe- 
cution. 

“<Tt cannot be played!’ exclaimed Felice, start- 
ing from the piano, 

““* Please, sir,” said the young Brignoli, with 
diffidence, ‘I think it could.’ 

““*Indeed!’ exclaimed the elders, with surprise. 
‘But how?’ 

“*T cannot tell you,’ said the boy, ‘yet I can 
show you.’ 

“And to their great astonishment, this youth, 
then’ only six year®of age, and ignorant of written 
musical language, actually approached the piano, 
and without hesitation or a single pause, played to 
the end without one mistake, this composition, 
which, till then, he had never seen. 

“From that moment, he became the favorite pupil 
of Felice, and it was under his superintendence that 
he wrote bis first opera, at the age of fifteen. At 
the first performance of this opera, Catalani, at that 
time the favorite tenor of the opera at Milan, sang 
the finest aria in the opera in such a way as to 
utterly disgust the young composer, who was behind 
the scenes. 
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‘“‘ Notwithstanding his private costume, the indig- 
nant youth rushed upon the stage, thrust the 
astounded singer from the foot-lights, and, though 
he had never sung a note in public before, poured 
forth the aria with such melody and power, that the 
audience arose in transports, and were not satisfied 
till they had encored him twice, and insisted on his 
singing the entire opera, From that time he became 
the established tenor of the Italian stage. 

“The peculiarities of Brignoli’s acting are serenity 
and philosophical composure. He entirely avoids 
the too common habit of ranting, and is always 
quiet and unpretending. In much of our Philadel- 
phia criticism, this calm, unruffled demeanor is 
styled apathetic, and by some objected to as a fault. 
But it is probable the artist knows his own eapeetty 
better than his critics.” 


The writer might have added that this calmness 
and serenity were especially manifested by Brignoli 
in his death scenes, when he was wont to coolly 
look around to see where to fall; or, as some averred, 
to seek for a soft plank whereon to die. Seriously, 
we can however agree with the writer in the Item, 
when he states that Brignolia’s voice is one of the 
purest and most melodious that has ever been heard 
in America, and with this sweetness combines an 
unusual degree of strength. 


apane .We clip the following from the Hudsqn, Wis., 
North Star :— 


‘““We laughed consumedly, the other day, at a 
street incident. A painter’s apprentice, quite poorly 
clad, was lettering a door-post, when he dropped his 
brush. A most magnificently-got-up colored gen- 
tleman, a real diamond blazing on his shirt front, 
passed, stooped, and with infinite grace, handed the 
fallen implement to the sign-painter. The latter 
would have thanked him, but his courteous friend 
checked him with a wave of his jeweled hand, and 
said, ‘Nebber mind, de Emperor Charles V: picked 
up de pencil of Massa Titian!” 


That sketch is highly colored—“ anyhow.” 


sessee*f Looney Cowstick,” as we have heard lunar 
caustic miscalled, is a great institution. One of its 
most reeent developments is given as follows in the 
Boston Olive Branch :— 


LUNAR CAUSTIC. 

“*There goes Dr. Blank. Do call him in, hus- 
band, for the erysipelas in my head is so bad I can’t 
see out of my eyes. I really believe I can’t live 
long.’ The physician had no suitable medicine with 
him, excepting some lunar caustic (nitrate of silver.) 
After consulting the lady’s husband, he applied the 
lunar caustic to her face, and requested her not to 
look in the mirror. But the next day, as her hus- 
band seemed exceedingly knowing, and her curiosity 
was somewhat excited, she viewed herself in the 
looking-glass, and in great astonishment, found her 
face changed to a dark color. At this she was pro- 
voked with both the physician and her husband, de- 
claring, ‘It was mean to discolor my face so, when 
you know I am liable to die before the color disap- 
pears.’ ‘But,’ replied her husband, ‘you wont die 
any sooner, my dear, on account of your skin being 
burnt.’ ‘I know that,’ said the wife, ‘but do you 
think I want to die, and go into another world with 
my face as black as a negro’s?’ The husband was 
silent, but there was a comical appearance in his 
eyes.’ 

.«..We dare say that most of our readers have 
met with the following—but it puts us in mind of 


something, and we accordingly “ slap it in.” 





“THe LAw or THE Fineer-Rina.—If a gentle- 
mon wants a wife, he wears a ring on the left hand: 
if he is engaged, he wears it on the second finger ; 
if married, on the third; and on the fourth if he 
never intends to get married. When a lady is not 
engaged, she wears a diamond ring on her first fin- 
ger—if engaged, on the second; if married, on the 
third; and on the fourth, if she intends to be a maid. 
When a gentleman presents a fan, a flower, or trin- 
ket, to a lady with the left hand, this, on his part, 
is an overture of regard; should she receive it with 
the left hand, it is considered as an acceptance of 
his esteem, but if with the right hand, it is a refusal 
of the offer. Thus, by a few simple tokens ex- 
plained by rule, the passion of love is expressed.” 

What this extract reminds us of, was one of the 
very first bits of rhyme which we ever wrote, and 
which we then buried—lony, long years ago—while 
yet a Freshman in one of the earlier numbers of the 
Princeton College Magazine— 

“A London journal said some months ago, 
That if one loved a maid, and fain would show it, 
He need not ‘speak right out,’ and risk a ‘no,’ 
Or talk blank verse like any crazy poet: 
Because a short hand-way of making love 
Had been invented by a noted dandy, 
Who swore, they say, ‘by all the staws above,’ 
He’d found the method ‘most uncommon handy.” 
And this it was—when you present your “ may” 
With any trifle which she may demand, 
Do not extend it in the usual way, 
But give it, if you love, with the left hand. 


Can this be true—well, then, by Jove, I’m candid 
When I do hope my love will prove left-handed. 


Many a young gentleman would not object to 
have a lady “bring hima left-hander” in the man- 
ner described. 


oeeebe Life has—“ at least, aperiently””—some fine, 
bold points in some sections out West, and the sys- 
tem of rejoinder assumes, at times, a brilliancy un- 
known to the journals “ this-a-way.” Witness the 
following protestation of innocence from the Jones- 
boro’ (Illinois) Gazette :— 


[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 


To the Public. 

“Various reports are circulating in this county to 
my prejudice, and it becomes me to notice them. 
The first repert is that I have killed Wesley Tinsley 
for the sake of his widow. I do hereby declare that 
I never saw Tinsley, or knew that there was such a 
man living till I heard of his death. 

“The second is that I have a wife living in Scott 
county, Mo, I was never in Scott county, Mo., and 
never saw but one man that lived in the county, and 
that is Dr, Ira Mansfield, and he has been at Alfred 
Cotner’s since I have located there. I hereby pro- 
nounce the author of these reports a dastardly 
coward and a base calumniator, and challenge him 
to produce his evidence. 

“HENRY E. BROOMER 

“ March 18th, 1857.—tf.” 


Broomer goes in for a clean sweep—that’s evident. 
But to turn from prose to poetry, let us continue by 
singing the following, written expressly for Gra- 
ham :— 

YE DARK ANIGMA. 
ANE DISMAL LEGENDE. 
We were sitting in our Office, 
With Business somewhatt slacke, 
When there entered an intruder, 
Sadly clothed in solemn blacke. 
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— 


* And canst thou reade a riddle?” 
The talle sad man did saye, 

And his voyce was as sweetlie musicall, 
As the Sounde of the Wind-Harp’s play. 


“ And canst thou reade the Riddle, 
Ye strange, sadd Man,” sayde hee. 

Oh, why is one who bids his childe 
Pluck Fruite fro a Cherrie Tree, 

Like an Organ Grinder going home 

* To ye Land of Italie? 


There was silence in ye Office, 
Wee dyd not speake a Word, 

And the talle, sad man spake out againe, 
And thys Answer next we heard: 

Ye Man who gives such orders, 
Tle lay a silver Dime, 

When ye youngster pickes ye Cherrys, 
Will see his Sonny climb. 


For, of a truth, the exile who goes back to Italy, 
sees a sunny clime, and no mistake. And she 
thought he would! To be followed by the follow- 
ing, from our ever-spirited friend, ye Cincinnati 
Times, in which hints are given how maidens may 
obtain followers—and which, (with all due respect 
to the dear maidens be it said,) strikes us as uncom- 
monly sensible, and worth reviving :— 


A SINGULAR PETITION. 


“Tt is generally conceded that ‘widders’ are a 
dangerous institution. The venerable Weller often 
cautioned his hopeful son, Samuel, against the wiles 
and arts of ‘vidders,’ whose capacities for ‘coming 
it’ over mankind he considered almost invincible. 
Nor are the warnings of Mr, Weller the only ones 
on record to guard susceptible single gentlemen 
from the seductive charms of blooming widowhood. 
Here followeth the true and authentic copy of a 
petition which was signed by sixteen ‘maids’ of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and presented to the 
Governor of the Province, on the first day of March, 
1734, the day on which the governor gave his annual 
entertainment to the noble gentlemen of his territory. 
Talk of woman’s rights! Read this evidence of 
maidenly desperation :— 


“<éTo His ExceLLENCcY GOVERNOR JOHNSON: 


“*The Humble Petition of all the Maids whose 
names are underwritten: 


“‘« WuereAs, We, the humble petitioners are in a 
very melancholy disposition of mind, considering 
how all the bachelors are blindly captivated by 
widows, and our more youthful charms thereby ne- 
glected, the consequence of this, our request, is, that 
your Excellency will for the future, order that no 
widow shall presume to marry any young man till 
the maids are provided for, or else pay each of them 
a fine for satisfaction for invading our liberties; and 
likewise a fine to be laid upofi all bachelors as shall 
be merried to widows. The great disadvantage it 
is to us maids is, that the widows by their forward 
carriages do snap up the young men; and have the 
vanity to think their merits beyond ours, which is a 
great imposition upon us who ought to have the 
preference. This is humbly recommended to your 
Excellency’s consideration, and hope you will pre- 
vent any further insults. And we, poor maids, as 
in duty bound, will ever pray. 

«¢P, S8.—I being the eldest maid, and therefore 
most concerned, do think it proper to be the messen- 
ger to your Excellency in behalf of my fellow-sub- 
scribers.’ 

“After reading the above, who can say that the 
young women of 1734 did not know their rights, 
and endeavor peaceably to maintain them? If Gov. 





Johnson did not accede to the prayer of these anx- 
ious maidens, he was-a brute !” 


-++ee. We owe thanks to the top of the measure to 
our pleasantly greeting cotemporary of the Carlisle, 
Pa., American, as to hundreds of other gentlemen of 
the press who have, since Graham has taken its 
fresh start, cordially commended us to the public. 
And, reader—be indulgent we pray you for thus re- 
échoing such a strain of kindly compliment: 


“Graham’s Magazine is already on our table; and, 
in our opinion, we are not exceeding the bounds of 
truth when we say that it is a literary gem of the 
“purest ray.” Its “illustrious predecessors” were 
respectable and good; but the present, and, more 
especially the last number—under the superinten- 
dence of the new editor—are far superior to the 
“departed monthlies of the same family, that have 
gone before.” 

We are glad that the publishers have secured the 
services of Mr. Coarites G. LELAND, as editor. Mr. 
L., to say nothing of his high and well-deserved 
reputation as a writer—is a gentleman of excellent 
literary taste and versatile talents; and we feel sure 
that he has the genuine material in him to make 
the magazine over which he now presides every thing 
that the most ardent lovers of American periodical 
literature can desire. May Heaven’s choicest bless- 
ings and earth’s greatest prosperity ever cluster 
around: dear, kind, genial-hearted, social-humbug- 
hating, speculation-swindling-exposing ‘“*‘ Mace Sto- 
Per,” Who can ever forget these amusing, worldly- 
wisdom-showing, common-sense-evineing, and (of- 
ten) heart-touching “‘ Observations.” We can’t and 
won’t ; and we would not give one of “ Mace’s” arti- 
cles (which now speaks to us from the pages of the 
“« Knickerbocker”) for all the would-be-funny papers 
‘‘ Phoenix” and “ Doesticks” have ever written—or 
ever will write. 

Our humble praise, we are well aware, is not ne- 
cessary to extend the circulation of ‘‘ GRaHAM”—nor 
will it add any thing to the ably-won and well-de- 
served literary fame of Mr. Leann; but still we 
cannot help advising our readers (if they wish to 
have a magazine which will shed intellectual bright- 
ness and pleasure around the family fire-side,) to 
call at, or send to, the Captain’s office in the Bulletin 
Building, Philadelphia, and subscribe and pay for 
“Graham,” for the next ten years—always provided 
that excellent “Macz” remains in the editorial 
chair, which he now fills for the good of the reading 
public, and to our infinite satisfaction.” 

There—if that is’nt an A. No, 1, F. R. N. or first- 
rate notice, we are no judge of the article. But, 
’Squire—we enter a caveat against the comparison 
to Phoenix and Doesticks, blood-horses who lead our 
hundred dollar trotter by so many lengths that, ‘its 
no use o-counting.” However we thank you all the 
same, and hope that you may never want backers as 
good as yourself. Our greatest literary hope at pre- 
sent is to abundantly keep the promises which our 
dear friends have made for Graham—and if we suc- 
ceed in this, it will be owing principally to the genial, 
glorious, whole-souled encouragement which we have 
received from those best friends in the world—our 
fellow editors of the American press. That's so! 

weeeeLhe following—written for Graham—is a 
beautiful and truthful picture, finished with a truly 
poetic chiaro oscuro. 

PICTURES. 
BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 
The moon that shimmers through the silent leaves; 
Where loving souls are sitting hand in hand; 
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The swallow building ’neath the mossy eaves; 
The bare feet printing in the soaking sand; 
The green trees rustling in the soothing breeze; 
The lark up-winging to the azure sky; 
The huntsman sitting at his royal ease, 
When evening shadows pass him lengthening by; 
The house-dog basking in the merry sun; 
The urchin lolling on the juicy grass; 
The school-boy sighing that his task were done, 
And taking foot-place in his favorite class; 
The town-belle flitting in and out of shops; 
The salesman bustling ’round, in sweaty smiles; 
The doctor making long and lounging stops; 
The lawyer poring, caseless, o’er his files; 
The. pen-drudge, sallying forth with line and hook, 
And gun and bag to court the varied game; 
The pebbles glistening in the Incid brook; 
The clouds red-tipped with setting Sol’s proud shame; 
These, and a thousand like them, but more dear, 
Are pictures of the days now drawing near. 


acorn The following good thing—which we give 
without reference to any party whatever, save the 
party whose principle is to laugh and grow fat—is 
from the Montgomery, Ala. Mail: 


“Potatoes A Democratic PrincipLe.—We 
laughed “ ‘consumedly’” at the narrration of a gen- 
tleman who attended a meeting in Pike County a 
few days since. The object was to appoint delegates 
to the Gubernatorial June Convention; and while 
the committee were out writing resolutions, a sturdy 
old farmer rose and addressed the Chair: 

“ ‘Mr. President, mout I say a word ?’” asked he. 

“*The meeting will be proud to hear from you, 
Mr. Subsoil.’” 

“Well Mr. President, enduren of the time the 
committee’s out, couldn’t you tell us all, how you've 
bedded your ’taters?’” 

There was a great laugh at Subsoil’s expense, but 
his question involved a matter of more practical im- 
portance than such as often come before political 
meetings.” 


demi We do not know who wrote the following, 
which is having quite a furious success among our 
fast exchanges—but we do know that such a perfect | 
“effluvium” of abuse has not been turned out with 
such a perfect looseness for along time. Just listen. 


TO A GINNY-FOUL. 
That comes and squawks under my winder periodikly and 
makes me mad exceedinkly. 


What’n thunder ’re squawking about? 

Does any thing hurt you bad? Or do you squawk 

That way in Ginny, where you come from, 

And so squawks now from educational pregudice? 

What’n mischief do you pull your homely head 

Out’n from under your wing and squawk for? 

What’s under your wing to make you squawk, 

You speckled swine of a berd? 

Somethink offensive, I reckon, elsewise 

You'd keep it there, for it looks better hid. 

What do you get on the fence and squawk for? 

Do you see anythink alarmink, you white-gilled, 

Speckle-feathered, squawking fool! 

How do you s’pose a feller can read or rite, 

Or sleep, or live, you discordant old busted 

Brass French horn, with all keys open 

And the mouth-piece cracked ? 

I wish I could pizen you, you everlastin’, perpetual squawk- 
ing machine! ° 

What’re you thinking about ?—home ?— 

You rascally epitome of a Ginny war-gong, 

A Congo tum-tum and conch shell, 





And a down-east village brass band! 

Dry up! you speckled parody of a machine shop? 

Do you think that’s music, you outrageous vocal atrocity! 

You boiler-maker’s exacerbated echo! 

You squawking abstract of Pandemonium, 

Do you think a feller can afford to furnish boot-jacks 

And so forth to chunk you with daily, dog you? 

Maybe you think its funny, you speckled pagan of African 

extraction! 

Is your squawking sass? or are you ’feared of me, say? 

You brazen-throated, sheet-iron-lunged culmination 

Of foul creation? Here’s my blackin’ brush at you! 
Beautiful—affectingly so! 


-seeee Lhe following verses were written for Graham 
having for text a paragraph from the Hamburg (7) 
Spectator, telling ‘how the engineer died at Desjar- 
dins.” 

“The engineer (brave-fellow) whistled “ ‘down 
brakes,’” and while endeavoring to avert the catas- 
trophe, went down with the engine. Instead of at- 
tempting to escape at the first warning, he staid 
until the moment when the engine was precipitated 
into the abyss, and was reversing the engine, endea- 
voring, if possible, to prevent the fatal result.” 


HOW THE ENGINEER DIED AT DESJARDINS. 
By Caartes G. LELAND. 

The locomotive screamed along, 
A darting death on wings; 

And the steam puffed out in crazy haste, 
As Tophet its legions flings, 

Right over the track, right down the road, 
Swift as the desert wind; 

With a drawbridge gaping wide before, 
And a hundred souls behind. 


The engineer looked forward—* whew ! 
Here’s an eter-nal mess!” 

“ Down brakes” he whistled—if they don’t 
There'll be a smash J guess.” 

And did he leap to save himself? 
No—in a desperate strife 

He wrestled with the Iron Fiend, 
Game to the last of life. 


Game to the heart—not caring though 
The last faint chance were gone, 

While like a thundering avalanche 
The roaring train flew on. 

Right o’er the draw—right down the gulf 
In one tremendous fall, 

*Mid screamiug steam and crashing iron 
Went engineer and all. 


Man of the Road!—may truth itself 
Judge well this thought of mine, 
For I do deem it worth a life, 
To die a death like thine. 
The Golden Legend will not end, 
Nor the Martyr’s List be done, 
Till that Desjardins engineer 
Be written down as one, 


On which subject the Albany Evening Journal 
remarks in a spirit of far deeper poetry that: 

“When the last account of heroes is made up, it 
will contain some other names than those of the sol- 
diers we are wont to honor with the title. The 
engineer who lies under the ice at Desjardins, the 
boy on the Central road whose dead fingers were 
found clutching his brake, and hundreds of other 
nameless heroes on our railways, who meet death 
rather than desert duty, are entitled to higher monu- 
ments than the stormers of Malakoffs and captors 
of Redans.” 


True enough—and, reader, when you hear (as you 
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may any week) of some rail-road accident in which 
there was “no great loss—only the engineer killed” 
—that for one instance where an engineer acts im- 
prudently or is supposed to have done so—there are 
a thousand of the noblest hearted and bravest grap- 
ples with grim death, which are never even com- 
mented on in the newspapers. Make a note of this! 

adeces Spanish is a beautiful language. This is a fact 
generally repeated in the beginning of most conver- 
sations between “ furriners” and the original natives. 
It generally forms a very important item in our 
talks—anyhow. 

Unfortunately, Spanish, beautiful as it is, is apt 
to wilt down considerably when exposed to the 
sharp frost of translation. Witness the following 
reliable story, vouched for by a friend, who, as he 
avers, “knew the parties and inspected the box.” 
One whose testimony is equivalent to that of four 
average-sized affidavits. 

- There dwelt in Lima, South‘ America, a shrewd, 
harsh, dogmatic, old-fashioned Scotch merchant, 
who, with the liberal and cosmopolite spirit peculiar 
to a few of the by-gone British generation, persisted 
in regarding all sorts of ‘‘ Mounseers, signiors and 
your foreign jackanapes” as trashy, nonsensical 
beings, who had no real right to exist, and whose 
ridiculous fandango notions, sir, are all humbug— 
that’s my opinion. 

Consequently, old Mac Scrape—call him that for 
the sake of a name—ordered his clerks to always 
correspond in English, and not compliment the 
foreign humbugs by addressing them in their own 
tongue. “If they canna read English, they may 
jist go to the de’il—and get a dictionary, ye ken, and 
read for themselves.” 

‘But the Spaniards may be offended, ” replied the 
American clerk. 

“Let ’em gang their ain gate,” was the reply, 
“and do ye jist obey orders—put every word intill 
English as I bid ye.” 

Now there was a Spaniard who ordered a case of 
hardware, through old Mac Scrape, from Aberdeen, 
and the name of the Spaniard was a very fine- 
sounding one indeed—being nothing less than Juan 
A Dios CALpEROoN. Unfortunately it reads much 
less beautifully in English—and it was into English 
that the clerk translated it, when he forwarded the 
order—viz: Joun A Gop Pitrcn Pot—which is the 
literal meaning of Juan 4 Dios Calderon. 

To due time the goods arrived, and our new Don 
Juan hurried on board the ship’ to look after them. 
Great was his wrath, great his amazement, great his 
dismay to learn that nothing whatever had been 
consigned to him per Mac Scrape & Co. 

Finally it appeared, however, that though there 
was nothing on board consigned to Don Juan A Dios 
Calderon, there was a box containing goods pre- 
cisely corresponding to his order—which box bore 
the following business-like direction : 


as ne 
Seng Pitch Pot. 


The —o in Aberdeen, having, with 


praiseworthy economy, abridged the three first 
monosyllables into J. G. 


“Senor Don Juan 4 Dios Calderon,” said the 


American very respectfully, “I think that is your 
box.” 


“Como ?” inquired the don. 


“For your name in English is Pitch Pot. Some 
people, senor, are very literal.” 


auneed We would just beg of our readers in general, 
and our lady readers in particular, who are going to 
Europe to cast their eye over the following passage 
from “A Pilgrimage into Dauphiné,” by the Rev. 
S. M. Musgrave. We can certify to the truth of the 
extent of the existence of the contemptible and 
hateful custom—but one only needs be familiar with 
Dumas’ novels or those of his cotemporaries, to be 
aware of the fact. 


A Hint ror Traveters.—There is one point to 
which I feel bound to direct the attention and wari- 
ness of any of my readers contemplating for the first 
time a continental excursion. Whether in France, 
Switzerland, Italy or Germany, Spain or Portugal, 
in fact, throughout Europe, whenever the traveler 
finds himself quartered for the day or night in a bed- 
chamber having a door of communication with an 
adjoining apartment, let him make a point of ren- 
dering it impossible for any one in that room to 
obtain range of insight into the one he is to oceupy. 
In nine cases out of ten, if he closely inspect the 
upper and lower panels of such a door, he will de- 
tect little holes at various heights, bored by a knife, 
nail, or any thing else that will serve the purpose, 
through the thin edges of the panels where they 
enter the style or framework. The foreigners term 
them “ Petits judas ;” a term sufficiently appropriate 
to lurking places through which privacy is thus 
treacherously and disreputably invaded. The most 
effectual mode of defeating such infamous assaults 
is to carry among one’s toilette articles a small 
pocket hammer and a few very sharp iron tacks, by 
which an overcoat, wrapper or dressing-gown may 
in a moment be suspended or stretched across the 
breadth of the door, and taken down and replaced 
at will. Sometimes all that it may be requisite to 
do is merely to remove a light cabinet, or escritoire, 
or chest of drawers, from its place to the door thus 
requiring a screen. The morbid passion for thus 
boring doors and partitions is inconceivably general, 
and I remember a Polish count informing me once, 
at Berne, of the number he had made in one week. 
I could not help wishing his ears had been nailed to 
the door-posts as a finis to his dirty work. 

eonens Those who admire sudden and mixed transi- 
tions of the incongruous description, must have been 
particularly struck with a passage in the late ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Jordan in the senate of the 
legislature of Pennsylvania on the occasion of the 
death of Hon. Chas. B. Penrose. 

“ Alas! how little did I then think I should see 
his face no more forever. But he is dead. ‘The 
golden bowl is broken, and the silver cord is loosed ;’ 
and at this sudden close of life’s journey he has 
taken passage, as we all, sooner or later, must— 

‘In that dark omnibus _ 
Which brings no passengers back.’” 

After this, we should not be astonished to see as a 
motto on the Laurel Hill omnibuses, 

“ Per me se va ne la citta dolente,” 
As ’Squire Dante hath it. 


we. Several friends, two or three of them especial 





favorites of ours, have favored us with ‘“ good 
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things” of theirs, which have already appeared in 
other publications. Friends, we select our gems 
from all sources and are always pleased to oblige 
you, but don’t you think that it would be just as 
pleasing to us if you would send a little original 
salt with your “old soldiers?” We don’t make up 
the Easy Talk entirely with scissors. 


vebeee We wonder that our cotemporaries, devoted 
to spiritualism, do not lean more on the esthetic and 
poetic support which they have received from almost 
every poet since the world begun, and less on theo- 
logy, if we may use the words, and logic. Who 
was it wrote the following—can any one tell us? 

SPIRITS, 
“ All over doth this outer earth 
An inner earth unfold, 
And sounds may reach us of its mirth, 
Over its pales of gold. 
There spirits dwell—unwedded all 
From the shapes and hues they wore; 
Though still their printless footsteps fall 
By the hearths they loved before. 
We mark them not nor hear the sound 
They make in circling all around, 
Their bidding sweet and voiceless prayer 
Float without echo on the air: 
Yet often in unworldly places, 
Soft sorrow’s twilight vales ; 
We meet them with uncovered faces, 
Outside their golden pales. 
Yet dim as they must ever be 
Like ships far off and out at sea, 
With the sun upon their sails,” 

We quote from memory and perhaps incorrectly— 
but is it not beautiful? For exquisite impression, 
for delicate “ golden shimmering mystery,” and for 
loving feeling we think that these lines, which we 
have borne in our memory since we were seventeen 
years old, will compare with any thing in any lan- 
guage. 

meee Never having seen the following quoted in 
full from the day when it was first published, we 
venture it on a fresh edition. Devotees of the wild, 
the wonderful and the “nix come arouse” in litera- 
ture please notice. 


SIGELINDO AND EULALIA. 


A THRILLING ROMANCE OF MYSTERY AND DEATH. 








TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KLADDERADATSCH. 





BY MEISTER KARL, 


CHAPTER I. 
Both wept! 


CHAPTER II. 


As he ceased weeping, she began to sigh—like 
sixty. Then they sat silent for many hours, with 
entwining hands. For the evening was all too fair 
and had softly involved the souls of the two lovers. 


—_——~ 


CHAPTER III. 

A voice suddenly fractured the solemn silence. 
’T was that of Sigelindo. 

‘“‘ How blest were I,” said he, “could I only pour 
forth all my soul in my tears, and all my life into 
thy innermost life and then die!” 

But she lifted her tear-blossomed eyes to the 
moon-illuminated leaves of the West-wind-be-rustled 


' 
jasmine boughs, (for even the common-run of readers 


are aware that lovers invariably sit among jasmine 
leaves:) and she softly lisped again, “‘ What would 
I be without thee: if thou wert not I also would 
not be, oh, my beauty, my lover, my gentleman !” 


———— 


CHAPTER IV. 

“A heaven, a world, a wild eternity lies in thy 
words!” cried Sigelindo, loud—and from a neigh- 
boring swamp melodious rang the gentle vesper 
hymn of myriad frogs—for there were no nightin- 
gales to be scared up in “them diggings.” 

‘“ Yes—dearest Sigelindo, But thou knowest not 
as yet”—cried Eulalia—(Eulalia was her name, for 
*twas thus they had baptized her)—“ that my uncle 
withholds his assent to our marriage. Yes, sir!” 


CHAPTER V. 

At the word marriage, Sigelindo suddenly wilted 
down—dried up—trembled—wept long and wildly, 
and put on his hat as if about to travel. But the 
frogs quacked wildly on. 

But Eulalia felt like staying a little longer, and 
thrilling with agonized emotion, she screamed in a 
scarcely audible whisper—“ Wilt thou be gone? It 
is not yet near day: it was the nightingale and 
not the lark that pierced the fearful hollow of thine 
ear; nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree :— 
believe me, love, it was the nightingale.” 





oe 


CHAPTER VI. 

He stayed. A fearful pause ensued—Quaker 
meeting. Then Eulalia softly wailed: 

‘‘ Wherefore didst wailest thou?” said Sigelindo. 

‘“Naught remains for us save death!” gasped 
Eulalia. 

He bowed assent, and with the stern determination 
of a Seneca, and with the courage of a Sceevola drew 
from his bosom—his poems—his celebrated “‘ Songs 
of Tears,” and began to read in melancholy tones. 

At page 196, eighth line, EULALIA HAD WEPT 
HERSELF TO DEATH! But the frogs quacked on. 

““Why is my heart untouched?” he cried in the 
words of Fernando—* will my youthful vigor pre- 
serve me. No go—ha? Thankless pain!” 

But he read on to number 349, fourth verse, com- 
mon metre—and then his eyes gave out and his soul 
caved in, and he sank lifeless on the bosom of Eula- 
lia. But the frogs quacked on! 

A great arrangement—that same water-work 
school of weeping poetry—“ Boo-hoo-o0! Oh, we 
are all so unhappy—you can’t imagine.” No—and 


we don’t want to. 


OUR HOOP DEPARTMENT. 

What under the sun do some of our half, and only 
half, reading correspondents mean by telling us that 
‘“‘there’s no use in your being down on hoops”— 
or idioms or idiocies to that effect? When were we 
ever “down on hoops?” we should like to know— 
unless it were the other night at Mme. d’Angri’s 
concert, when we trod on a “ circumference” in going 
out. Down indeed! Haven’t we published the big- 
est kind of patent extenders in our fashion plates, 
and encouraged hundreds of thousands of girls to 
expand to the ballooniest of dimensions? Haven’t 
we confined ourselves to merely repeating what 
others said pro and con, always inclining hoop-ward 
ourself? Haven’t we—but what’s the use of preach- 
ing to the deaf, or of going through the motions to 
the blind? We announced (under a proviso) that 





Crinoline was dying—our foreign correspondence 
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told us so, and “ what’s a man without a foreign 
correspondence?” as the steward says in “The 
Stranger.” Fudge!—bother! Why, we always be- 
lieved in hoops of all sorts, from the golden circle of 
the blessed sun himself and that all-sacred annulet 
the wedding-ring, down through every imaginable 
link of the awrea catena or golden chain of existences 
—including ladies’ dress-spreaders, cider-barrels, 
Emerson’s circles, and all “de oder barticulars.” 
Just listen to the following voice—not a bad one, we 
must admit—from Porkopolis: 
CincrnyAti, March 31, 1857. 
Mr. Eprtor,—Hear us for our cause! In your 
last number you chronicled the death of Hoope, and 
we write you to correct the error. Thank Fashion, 
they still exist! ’Tis true that a month or two ago, 
they labored under a slight paralysis, owing to some 
freak of royalty, but twas only momentary. And 
with the ballast now given them by feminine enthu- 
siasm, we trust their shadow may never grow less. 
The inclosed we have clipped froma city paper, 
hoping you will give it space in your Easy Chair. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Certainly, cer-tainly—and not one bit the less 
willingly, because it comes from the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial—a paper greatly in demand, and consider- 
ably called for at “ our office.” Here you are! 


HOOPS. 
BY IVY GREEN. 
POLITELY DEDICATED TO THE “ LORDS OF CREATION.” 

Yes, hoop, hurra! ye noble Jords, 
We'll join you in the shout, 
And trust that ere the echo dies, 
You'll learn what you’r about. 
Vive les Hoops! Oh let it ring, 
On hill top and in vale, 
For we would spread their glory far— 
These skeletons of whale. 


Oh blame us not because we wear 
The thing that you detest, 

For remember ’tis a way we have, 
To wear what we like best. 

And if you cannot bear to see 

Our flounces have their day, 

Just turn your modest heads aside, 
And.look another way. 


What if it is a foreign mode? 

You’re not behind us far, 

You show it in your short-toed boots, 
And all the clothes you wear. 

And we’ve as much a right to Hoops, 

As any of you men 

Have right to curl your pet goatees— 
A la Napolienne ! 


Ye married lords, with woful phiz, 
Who cast your eyes askant, 

When teazing wife io take them off, 
She sharply says—* I shan’t,” 

Go, and in penitence and tears, 

Bow down those heads of thine, 

And mourn that all your sins can’t hide 
*Neath woman’s crinoline! 


Ye single lords! “’tis distance lends 
Enchantment to the view,” 

And we would keep you all at bay, 
To prove the saying true. 

For we have found too oft, alas, 





Despite your lordly pride, 
There’s many a snaky tongue behind 
The grass that grows outside. 


And as to these great bugger-boos, 

The more that you shall dread ’em, ~ 

And the louder you shall preach ’em down, 
The wider we will spread ’em. 

If that wont do, then hearken this— 

With flounces far unfurled, 

We will start you all to Jordan, 

And monopolize the world! 


Good! Count us in, fair ladies, among your most 
ardent whoopers. We, of Graham, out against 
hoops, indeed? Why, we would as soon suspect 
Col. H. P. Leland himself—he who first cried “ hoop, 
hurrah!” on the subject, and who has penned a 
dozen poems and stories on it—of being opposed to 
hoops. To be continued by reading the following, 
which we would gladly credit, if we knew where it 
came from :— 


MISS MATTY MOSS ON HOOPS. 


‘* Hoops, in moderation, area blessing. We chal- 
lenge the combined army of woman’s malignant 
foes to show otherwise. Impertinentmeddlers! what 
do you know of such things? Nothing. There’s 
the glove—take it up whodare! Did youwrite and 
talk more for our benefit, and less for ‘ Buncome ?’— 
did you seek to instruct rather than, clown-like, to 
amuse the low-life of the pit—you would consult 
some fair victim to fashion, and learn of her how, 
through the blessing of hoops, she has been fortified 
against the severest assaults of summer; yes, with 
the thermometer at 98 in the shade. Thanks to 
hoops, women have now some satisfaction in walk- 
ing even in the hottest of seasons! 

‘Oh, man! how little you know of woman’s trials. 
No burden of skirts to smother and trip you at every 
step ; no ridiculous customs to conform to, as a con- 
stant tax upon your freedom; free to come and go 
when and where you like, and without danger of 
sarcastic comment, ridicule, or appearance of im- 
prudence; capable of a quick transition from the 
appearance of a beggar to a gentleman, simply by a 
change of linen, and a little polish paste; ready, at 
a moment’s warning, to answer to thy soul’s highest 
sitisfaction the utmost demand for recreation and 
pleasure. No baby to tax your patience; no worry- 
ing children to renovate and dress, all with your 
own hands; no little shoes to hunt up from under 
dark bureaus; no curls to entangle and adjust; no 
house duties to care for; no thousand-and-one little 
duties to perform—to tire you out, and unfit you for 
your journey. What do you know about such 
things ? 

“T would just like to be supreme ruler for one 
year. Wouldn’t I unpantaloon you? Wouldn’t I 
skirt you to your heart’s content? Wouldn’t I give 
you enough of woman’s experience to last you 
throughout eternity? Wouldn’t [I make you go 
down upon your marrow-bones and pray to the god 
of Bloomer and Hoops to save you? That I would.” 


Yes, hoops in moderation are a blessing—we be- 
lieve it. Next, we have an attack “as is” an at- 
tack, from an indignant female, who is at some one 
of our Tribune friends withthe following :— 


. - « “T allude to ‘hoops.’ You do not like 
them—very well, you do not wear them, I suppose, 
consequently, you know nothing of their conveni- 
ence. If I tell you that a hoop-skirt relieves the 
hips and body of the wearer of a load which would 
be necessary in its absense—you will say, why ne- 
cessary, either with or without hoops? In reply, I 
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would ask you, would you like to see the streets of 
New York city ornamented with women in panta- 
loons? and do you not think that they (pantaloons, 
of course,) would be quite as beéoming as drapery 
which shows the figure with every movement? No 
woman ventures, unless compelled by necessity, 
into the street when the wind blows, if scant drapery 
be the reigning fashion, No true man would make 
remarks about the flying skirts, but there are plenty 
of miserable wretches who would; and but few 
high-minded women have independence enough to 
brave the jeers of such creatures. A person can 
walk with much greater ease with a hoop, even if 
the same amount of clothing be worn; there is 
buoyancy in the baloon-like structure, which is a 
great relief to all who are unfortunate enough to 
wear skirts. You say that the Empress Eugenie, 
‘for purposes of her own,’ first started the, to you, 
‘terrible fashion.’ Pray, do let the Empress Euge- 
nie’s and your wife’s, if you have one, and your 
neighbor’s wife’s, and everybedy’s wife’s purposes 
alone. If women are foolish enough to get married, 
do please let their dress alone. If they contrive to 
appear in public one-fourth of a year at a time, do 
let them do so. Respectfully yours, 
“A Wire anp Mortuer. 

“ Lowell, February, 1857.” 

The following, from the Greensburg (Pa.) Argus, 
is interesting, because it is a type of a large number 
of happy conversions in favor of hoops which we 
have noticed :— 

“Hoops—Suppen Coxversion.—We have been 
informed that a young friend of ours in the lower 


end of the county, recently married, has lately re- 
turned from Pittsburgh with a heavy set of hoops. 


It is strange how suddenly men may become prose- | 


lytes to a fashion or a faith, to which they have been 
bitterly opposed. Not two months since, our friend 
in question was uncompromising in his hostility to 
these ‘shin-¥cratchers,’ as he very aptly termed them. 
Now, he has gone all the way to Pittsburgh to pro- 
cure a set. We are informed, too, that he pur- 
chased a very unprofitable kind—so small in cir- 
cumference, that the wearer cannot step more than 
Jour inches and a half ata time, and consequently, 
will be unable to go to the.milk-house and back be- 
fore dinner. What mistaken judgment.” 


Yes, those were of the mean pattern, which by no 
means corresponds to the virtuous mean course re- 
commended by ancient wisdom. By the way, since 
we wrote that last word, “wisdom,” we see that 
another furious matron has been pitching into the 
Tribune like four quarts of hot water and a hornets’ 
nest. “Tell you what,” the man who goes against 
hoops in these times, must do it on a different prin- 
ciple from the severe one. Just listen—we leave 
out the antecedent pepper of the attack ! 


“ But, really! I did not expect of the Tribune that 
it would take partin the vulgar blackguardism about 
woman’s dress, What is the difference who intro- 
duced the fashion of wearing hoops? And does not 
the very reason for their introduction, which you 
give as a disgrace to the fashion, speak in its favor, 
for enabling all women to dress more becoming and 
comfortable? If it is a shame for women to be loy- 
ing wives and mothers, (which, by the way, I think 
it is to those who do not respect them as such,) then 
is the reason which you give for the introduction of 
this fashion a disgrace to womankind—and not be- 
fore. And, speaking of independence in not follow- 
ing foreign fashions, but originating those to suit 
taste and convenience, I ask, have not our American 
women made the trial until they were in danger of 








being mobbed, in any except some few very radical 
or by-way towns ?” 





We find the following gush of sentiment in the 
Cincinnati Times. “Is it not beau-tiful?” As was 
the case with certain old Spanish and Latin poems, 
we find the “ gloss” appended almost as remarkable 
as the original; 

“MISS 





we hardly know what to say. We 


| dislike to offend the ladies, but there are times when 


we feel like forswearing the whole race. Imagine 
yourself beside your table, a pile of communications 
on either hand, which you are wading through and 
disposing of to the best of your ability, when by 
some misfortune you stumble upon a letter of eight 
pages of closely written foolscap, whieh had better 
been woven into a covering for the head of the 
writer, and find, after all, as the result of your 
labors, that you have something like the following 
for your gratification : 


“FATHER IS ABCENT. 


1. I have a father and mother 
I have three sister and three brothers 
A happy lot ware they 
But they ware not long to stay 
Mother found in fathers abcents 
The love had gone fare a way.” 


We really think that girl’s father had better stay 
at home, as there is no telling after reading the 
above what she might commit: 


«92. Father being weary and 
Tired of his home 
He for sook his wife and children * ; 
And went off with miss gerome 
And left them to wander through , 
The world with out any home.” 


If “ father” was that kind of a man we don’t think 
his absence was of any great moment. Better let 
him stay away. 

“3, And mother went out to work 
A washing and a scrubing 
And every time father came home 
Mother would give him a drubing 
I suppose you have heard of his fame 
For O P was his name—” 
We begin to think that’s pretty bad stock all the 


way through, or in other words, “a hard set.” 
“Father” wouldn’t work, and “ mother” gave him 


a drubbing every time he came home. Father even- . 


tually runs off with another woman. Now we think 
this portion of the poem rather improbable, for we 
cannot fancy any woman mean enough to run off 
with sucha man. As the poem progresses, famine 
begins to manifest its presence, which is thus ele- 
gantly described : 


“6, The sun was a going down 
The knite was coming on 
Mother said be patient children 
And we would kneele down 
Mothar praid to the lord to listen ‘ 
Our praress the lord did hear.” 
After recording the entrance of a man with plenty 
of provisions, the writer proceeds: 
“The man took his basket 
And opened the dore and 
Went off with a stedy tred 
And we never seene him more 
Now whoever this man may bee 
God will bless him to eternity.” 


So he ought to. The deed was not only a chari- 
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table one, but was performed under creditable cir- 
cumstances. 


“18. Mother is a geting old 
And is quite gray 
She all ways prayed to the lord 
That she would live to see the day 
That they would have a plenty 
And some to give a way.” 
Well, that’s pious at any rate, with a proper ap- 
preciation of Plenty and Charity. 
Now listen, reader, and hear what the writer says 
about the foregoing : 


“ Our intyre famely will be much plesed if yo will 
take the truble of print ing this poetry it is the first | 
that I ever made as we have taken your paper some | 
time we shall continue we ar a going to send you 
another yelow boy this time and if you dont we will 
give you up dont be fritened tho It is not wery | 
good but it is the truth, there is ten werces i shall 
expect to read them in yur paper.” 


There’s poetry with ‘a vengeance, and we hope 
the writer will be satisfied, but we earnestly request | 
that we receive no more such.” 


We have given place to the foregoing—in certain 
portions of which the affectations of “piety” lugged | 
in, sound like blasphemy—for the purpose of giving 
a rap to a number of our own would-be contributors, | 
who drag scripture and pious allusions into their | 
miserable efforts at prose or poetry, in a manner | 
which, to a refined taste, appears grossly improper. 
Where the feeling is right we welcome it—but where | 
it is employed merely to give an article a lift—and | 


we can generally guess when such is the case, we | 
invariably reject. 








auecap Who wrote the following? Is it firstrate? 

“ All for the affirmative say yea /” 
WONDERFUL. 

An Englishman, who was traveling on the Missis- 
sippi river, told some rather tough stories about the 
London thieves. A Cincinnati chap, named Case, 
heard these narratives with a silent but expressive 
humph! and then remarked that he thought the 
oot thieves beat the London operators all hol- 
ow. 

“How so?” inquired the Englishman with sur- 
prise. “Pray, sir, have you lived much in the 
West?” 

“ Not a great deal. I undertook to set up busi- 
ness at the Des Moines Rapids a while ago, but the 


finally a Welch miner ran off with my wife.” 

“Gracious!” said the Englishman. “And you 
have never found her?” 

7 Never to this day. But that was not the worst 
of it.” 

“ Worst. Why what could be worse than stealing 
@ man’s wife ?” 

“Stealing his children, I should say,” said the 
implacable Case, 

“ Children ?” 

“Yes, a nigger woman, who hadn’t any of her 
own, abducted my youngest daughter, dnd sloped 
and jined the Injuns.” 

“ Did you see her?” 

“See her? Yes, and she hadn’t ten rod the start 
of me ; but plunged into the lake and swam off like 
a — and there wasn’t a canoe to follow her 
yrith.” 

The Englishman leaned back in his chair and 
called for another mug of ’alf-and-’alf, while Case 
smoked his cigar and credulous friend at the same 
time most remorselessly. 





“T—I shan’t go any further West—ZI think,” at 
length observed the excited John Bull. 

“T should not advise any one to go,” said Case, 
quietly. “My brother once lived there, but he had 
to leave, although his business was the best in the 
country.” 

‘What business was he in, pray?” 

“ Lumbering—had a saw-mill.” 

‘‘ And they stole his lumber?” 

“Yes, and saw-logs, too!” 

“ Saw-logs ?” 

“Yes; whole dozens of the black walnut logs were 
carried away in a single night.” 

‘* Ts it possible?” 

‘True, upon my honor, sir. He tried every way 
to preventit; had men hired to watch his logs, but it 
was all of no use. They would whip them away as 
easily as if there had been nobody there. They 
would steal them out of the cove, and even out of 
the railways.” 

“Good gracious !” 

“ Just to givé you an idea how they can steal out 
there,” sending a sly wink at the listening company, 
“just to give you an idea—did you ever work in a 
saw-mill ?” 

“‘ Never.” 

“Well, one day my brother bought an all-fired 
fine black walnut log—four feet three at the butt, 
and nota knot in it. He was determined to keep 


| that log any how, and hired two Scotchmen to watch 


it all night. Well, they took a small demijohn of 
whiskey with them, snaked the log up the side of 
the hill above the mill, built a fire, and then sat 
down on the log to play keerds, just to keep awake, 
you see. *Twas a monstrous big log—bark two 
inches thick. Well, as I was saying, they played 
keerds and drank whiskey all night, and as it began 
to grow light, went to sleep a-straddle of the log. 
About a minute after daylight, George went over to 
the mill to see how they were getting on, and the 
log was gone!” 

“ What were the Scotchmen doing ?”” 

“ Sitting on the bark. The thieves had drove an 
iron wedge into the butt end, which pointed down 
hill, and hitched a yoke of oxen on, and pulled it 
right out, leaving the shell and Scotchers sitting 
a-straddle of it, fast asleep !” 

The Englishman here rose, dropped his cigar- 
stump into the spittoon, and looking at his watch, 
said he thought he would go on deck and see how far 
we'd be down the river before morning. 

“Carried unanimously.” That case was a hard 
case—wasn’t he? The annexed, from the Edgefield 
(Miss.) Advertiser, is also “‘ considerable.” 

NOT BAD, 

That was a pretty fair joke we heard the other 
day of one of our darkies evading a late ordinance 
of the town council in regard to dogs following ne- 
groes. The patrol “met up” with him on Sunday 
and required his “pass,” which he promptly de- 
livered over for inspection. He was then about to 
leave, when one of the patrol casually inquired, 
“What budget that was he had upon his back ?” 
With a cunning leer of triumph, Cuffee good humor- 
edly replied : : 

“He, he, massa; it’s dis nigger’s dog. You white 
folks, wid boss Feb. Nicholas as ’tendant, make de 
law ’bout nigger lettin’ his dog foller ’em; but you 
never say nuthin’ ’bout nigger totin’ dog.” And 
he went on his way rejoicing. 


“He had ’em therv.’” ‘Yo cut across to puns. 


“The Nacogdoches Chronicle very gravely asks, 
why a boy in corsets is like Texas? and at once 
proceeds to answer the question, by saying it is be- 
cause he has a Gal-vest-on.” 
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.+++--And to leave jokes for 2 bit of sensible, sober 
advice, make a note of the following :— 


‘EXPANDING THE LuNGs.—Step out into the 
purest air you can find; stand perfectly erect, with 
the head well up and the shoulders back, and then 
fixing the lips as though you were going to whistle, 
draw the air, not through the nostrils, but through 
the lips into the lungs. When the chest is about 
half full, gradually raise the arms, keeping them 
extended, with the palms of the hands down, as you 
suck in the air, so as to bring them over the head 
just as ‘the lungs are quite full, Then drop the 
thumbs inward, and after gently forcing the arms 
backward, and the chest open, reverse the process 
by which you draw your breath, till the lungs are 
entirely empty. This process should be repeated 
three or four times immediately after bathing, and 
also several times during the day. It is impossible 
to describe to one wro has never tried it the glorious 
sense of vigor which follows this exercise. It is the 
best expectorant in the world. We know a gentieman, 
the measure of whose chest has been increased by 
this means some three or four inches during as many 
months.” 


Bathe daily, rub with hair gloves after it, and ex- 
pand the lungs as directed, and all the consumption 
afloat cannot get hold of you. That’s a fact. 


ebooes The “annexed” turns up in the ever-lively 
and spirited Philadelphia Transcript :— 


‘“‘SkrimPiInGc.—The greatest parsimony in the 
matter of names, occurred a few years ago in a coun- 


try village of our acquaintance. A woman, quite | 


noted fur skrimping her husband, as well as her 
children, having a child some two or three months 
old, was called upon by a neighbor one winter day, 
and the conversation between the two women, na- 
turally enough, turned upon domestic matters. 





Amongst other things, the name of the infant was | 
asked. The mother at once replied, ‘Oh, la, Mrs. 


C., we haven’t given it any name yet. I kind o’ 


through.” 


senses The Knoxville (Tenn.) Register promulgates 
as follows on a very “‘ quezrious” law suit :-— 


“A Cure Operation.—Memphis is an original 
place—remarkable not only for its murders, but in 
some degree for its sharp financial operations. We 
see it stated that a few days since, a case was pend- 
ing in the Common Law Court of that city, in which 
a Mr. and Mrs. Helbing had sued Philip R. Bohlen 
for breach of marriage contract, in failing to marry 
Mrs. Helbing when she was Miss Agnes Hand- 
werker, and the jury has given the injured parties 
$1,250 damages! Just think of that, ye sentimen- 
tal, newly-chained Benedicts! A husband claiming 
damages from another fellow because he didn’t 
marry his wife! But, perhaps, there is nothing re- 
markable in it. No doubt, many a ‘ worse half’ 
will read this paragraph, who considers himself 
damaged to a more alarming extent than that by 
having wooed and won. Who knows?” 


Our “rushing” friends of the N. Y. Picayune 
spread in the last number of “ theirs,” at present be- 
fore us, one of the richest tables extant. Just listen 
to their views of “a case of cow-hiding.” 


The Boston Traveler tells the following story. 


Sineu.ar IpENnTIFICATION OF Property.—A sin- 
gular case of identification of property recently oc- 
curred in the Superior Court. Mrs. Margaret Far- 
rel brought an action against Daniel Coughlin to 
recover acow. It was proved that the husband of 
Mrs. Farrell, before he died, inserted a five cent 
piece under a certain portion of the cow’s hide, so 
that in case the animal was stolen, it could be iden- 
tified without any trouble. Mr. Farrell died, and 
the cow was stolen. The place where the silver was 
inserted was cut open and the money found, and 
the jury being satisfied that the animal belonged to 
Mr. Farrell, returned a verdict restoring the cow to 
Mrs. Farrell, and awarding $10 damages. 


“The late Mr. Farrell must have had a knowledge 
of chemistry—sinee we see by his singular experi- 
ment on the cow that he did not try it on an ox— 
doubtless because he feared the loss of the coin by 
ox-hide-ation. We shouldn’t wonder, however, if 
Mr. Farrell did not practice a very ancient system. 
For we fancy we can perceive in this hiding away 
money in the skins of cattle the origin of many 
words used in reference to specie. Bull-ion is no 
doubt a remnant of this ancient practice—as well as 
ingots. The derivation of the latter is easily per- 
ceptible—as soon as a chunk of gold or silver was 
inserted under the skin, it was got in or in got. We 
are glad to hear that Mrs. Farrell recovered the 
animal, and can truly say that this is not the first 
time that a cow-hide has proved a woman’s protec- 
tion. 


Yes—that’s a fact. In ancient times Dido did the 
Carthagenian people by buying from them as much 
land as she could take in with an ox-hide—and she 
took in “considerable,” not only land, but the na- 
tives, by cutting it into a strip. Having “it come 
around them” they vowed that they were stripped— 
but Dido being enriched by her real estate specula- 
tion, was of course no longer an unprotected female. 


_ Tricky as it may have been to cheat the Carthage- 
thought I would wait and see if it would winter | pians in this manner, it was at all events more hu- 


mane than the method followed by William the 
Conaueror, who took land from the Saxons, not 


| only rood-ly but by the mile, and when they resisted 





We own it sounds very much like a traveler’s tale— | 
and thus the souree is a very appropriate one—and | 


as the Traveler has recently swallowed four of its 
ecotemporaries, it is now prepared to take in any 
thing else, we suppose. But to the story: 


simply gave them a knock ’side of the head. Dido’s 
system would indeed have been useless in Saxon 
England, where land was already sold by hyde. 
While on this subject, the Picayune other wheres 
states that it believes that Eckel is innocent for the 
following weighty reason : 


“Tf guilty, he would have avoided examination 
on the subject, and might have easily concealed 
himself from the oflicers of justice, more especially 
as his business—that of a leather merchant—fur- 
nished him with extraordinary facilities for so doing, 
A man whose whole trade lay in hides, could hardly 
be at a loss to hide himself.” 


The next, from the same source, is “a beautiful 
specimen of literary inversion”—as the boy said 
when he pied the form. 


“THe CITIZzEN-SOLDIERY PARADE.—Last Thurs- 
day was the occasion of one of the grandest military 
displays we have yet seen. We viewed it froma 
good position, with a party of friends, and were 
much surprised that one of them—a young lady— 
was delighted with what was no more nor less than 
a sort of dress muster, when only the day before she 
was very angry with us because we sort of mussed- 
her dress.” 
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..-«» We have heard of the place down east where 
they raise the sun with a crow-bar every morning, 
but never of any thing in the raisin’ line quite so 
fruitful as the following: 


SOLAR VAGARIES. 


“We are surprised that our astronomers and 
savyans made no mention of a very wonderful phe- 
nomenon, which, we are assured upon excellent au- 
thority, occurred about a month ago. A young 
gentleman, of good standing in society, and of a 
spotless reputation for veracity, has informed us 
that he has for a long while been in the habit of 
calling upon his father for remittances, but that the 
old gentleman has recently “shut pan” upon him, 
and has sworn that no son of his should ever make 
a raise out of him again. Therefore, as the son re- 
marked, the remittance at that time was all moon- 
shine. Now the idea of the Son’s Raise being “all 
moonshine,” struck us as very singular, but the 
young man stated the fact positively and we won- 
der that no professor has yet discovered the fact.” 


...---Lt is said that the difference between a balloon 
and a dandy is that the one is poh!—so light, 
while the other is so polite. Which brings us to 
the subsequent “ stretch of politeness.” 


“Tt has been mentioned as a defect in Shaks- 
peare’s play of “Romeo and Juliet,” that the 
heroine of the piece is rather too cold, and meets 
her lover’s warmth with too much reserve and 
frigidity. .We would offer as an offset, to this criti- 
cism, that in the tomb scene, she shows great regard 
for him-——does she not lay herself out to entertain 
him?” 

sees We always had our doubts as to the strict 
truth of the rather salty yarn narrated by Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, and are glad to ascertain from the 
appended that there is one sensible man at least who 
agrees with us. 

“ TconocLASTICISM.—Our literary critic has dis- 
covered that Coleridge's poem of the ‘ Ancient Mari- 
ner’ is highly illogical, and after a careful reperusal 
of it, got quite out of patience with the hero. ‘Why 
the dickens didn’t he row ashore when he was be- 
calmed?’ asked the critic; ‘he must have had the 
ship’s boats at his service.” Not knowing exactly 
what to say, yet still wishing to defend the poem, 
we mildly suggested that the mariner hadn’t any 
oars, perhaps. ‘ Nonsense,’ replied our critic, ‘what 
if he hadn’t—the bones of the crew were lying about 
on the deck, and nothing would have been easier 
than for him to take a pair of seul/s, and go ashore 
at any time!’ We acknowledged, and don’t think 
the ‘Ancient Mariner’ half as good as it is cracked 
up to be.” 


sueie e They sell “some considerable” coal in this 
village of ours, and we accordingly hope that the 
following will not hit hard “nor nothin’” on any 
friends :— 


“A Weienty ConsiperAtion.—A coal dealer, 
who lives near us, recently experienced a ‘change 
of heart’ at a revival in his church, and went to the 
minister to be advised and prayed for. The parson 
didn’t quite know what to say, but at length stam- 
mered out, ‘ Well, Mr. » you should cast off all 
worldly pride—you should—you should imitate the 
humble—the humble wayfarer—’ and here he got 
stuck. ‘Thunder!’ cried the coal-merchant, much 
astonished, ‘do you mean to insult me? The hum- 
ble weigh fairer, do they? Then you’d better buy 
your coal of the humble, for you wont see my face 
round your house again. Weigh fairer, indeed !’” 











Talking of coal, the quality ought to be looked 
after, as well as the quantity. One person alone is 
often unable to get the real burning stuff, and the 
best Anthracite should always be searched for bi-tu- 
men! 

wees The following, from “ Dr. Davey in the Lake 
District,” may possibly dampen a beginner or two in 
rhyming :— 

“Tur ‘Business’ or A LAKE Port.—The Lake 
poets, I believe, were not of the district; respected 
in their adopted country, as they all were, it was, I 
am assured, rather as men than as poets., You will 
smile at what I am about to mention—and perhaps 
with better knowledge may question its truth—how 
a farmer’s wife, a shrewd woman in her way, when 
one of these distinguished men was taken to his last 
home—on the family of the deceased poet becoming 
the subject of conversation, naively remarked, she 
supposed Mrs. , the widow, ‘ would carry on the 
business.’ Such was her view of the divine art.’ 
As we write, it is exactly at the quiet 
“thought-hour,” at that Abenddaemmerung of the 
Germans, which “twilight” is far from translating 
—since the idea is that of “ evening-dimmer-ing”— 
a something of light growing darker peculiar in its 
force. However, the time reminds us of some 
verses by a lady contributor to Graham, which will 
come in appropriately enough—to our feelings, at 
least. 





THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 
BY SANs SOUCI. 


The twilight hour! The twilight hour! 

There’s nought on earth, I love so well 
As then to softly steal away, 

While thoughts and fancies weave their spell, 
And Memory, with her tear-dimmed eyes, 

Yet smiling sweetly through her tears, 
Comes to my side, and brings with her 

The shadows of my by-gone years. 
The twilight hour! The twilight hour! 

With a low music, roll the waves 
Of thought across my peaceful breast, 

While from their green and moss-grown graves 
The friends of other days arise ; 

Round me on every side they stand, 
And gaze in mine with their sad eyes, 

And bless me, with uplifted hands. 


The twilight hour! The twilight hour! 
Long years ago, when but a child, 
This magic time had some strange power, 
To call up fancies vague, and wild; 
The shadows of the future came, 
As now the phantoms of the past, 
More bright, more beautiful, were they 
But oh, far dearer, are the last. 

Write again, “Sans Souci”—and let your letter 
be along one. We can always find more than “a 
minute and a quarter,” for you. 

ial The following may be “ news to some,” and 
will, at all events. “post” a few readers up on a 
word which is rapidly becoming Anglicized. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD “CANARD.” 


The origin of the word canard, the French for 
duck, when employed to signify some unfounded 
story, is not generally known. The following are 
the terms in which M. Ouetelet relates, in the Annu- 
aire de l’ Academic, the manner in Which the word 
became used in its new sense. “To give a sly lift 
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at the ridiculous pieces of intelligence which the 
journals are in the habit of publishing every morn- 
ing, Cornelissen stated that an interesting experi- 
ment had just been made, calculated to prove the 
extraordinary voracity of ducks, Twenty of these 
animals had been placed together, and one of them 
having been killed and cut up into the smallest pos- 
sible pieces, feathers and all, and thrown to the 
other nineteen, had been gluttonously gobbied up in 
an exceedingly brief space of time. Another was 
taken from the nineteen, and being chopped small, 
like its predecessor, was served up to the eighteen, 
and at once devoured like the other; and so on to 
the last, who was thus placed in the position of hav- 
ing eaten his nineteen companions in a wonderfully 
short time. All this, most pleasantly narrated, ob- 
tained a success which the writer was far from anti- 
cipating, for the story ran the rounds of all the 
journals in Europe. It then became almost forgot- 
ten for about a score of years, when it came back 
from America, with amplification which it did not 
boast of at the commencement, and with a regular 
certificate of the autopsy of the body of the surviv- 
ing animal, whose esophagus was declared to have 
been found seriously injured. Every one laughed 
at the history of the canard thus brought up again, 
but the word retains its novel signification.” 


vogue Who sends us the following: 


ALONE. 
The drunkard gasping toward his death, 
The child whom none will own, 
Are not so wretched as the man 
Who with some great uncared-for plan, 
Walks in this world alone. 


But when he meets a kindred soul, 
The monarch on his throne, 

The maid first loved, the bird in air, 
Are not so far from grief and care, 

As he when once he’s known. 

There is a deep thought in this. Grief, however, 
when habitual, generally results from Strasburg 
patés, or at least from sandwiches, eaten at a late 
hour before retiring. As a great philosopher re- 
marks : 


‘‘Dyspesia is confined almost entirely to the edu- 
cated classes. Who ever saw a Johnny Raw with 
small digestive powers? Nature deals largely in 
compensations. If she stocks a man with a small 
supply of brains, she invariably bestows upon him 
such a taste for fun and pork-steaks that he never 
misses his loss.” 


Remember that, ye jolly wretches, who are not 
troubled with perpetual motion, or a faney to sup- 
ply “the great unwritten American epic,” and be 
thankful for your escape. 


etisdni Read the following touching sketch of how 
people were soaped under the old hotel system. We 
are happy to bear testimony that the Girard House 
folks supply their large family of four hundred with 
a better article: 

“ Hore, Soar.—And first of the soap—of that 
little inconvenient latherless cube of indurated com- 
position which is a part and parcel of the old hotel 
system. Whatis it? Whereis itbought? Howis 
it made? What is supposed to be its use? Is it 
really seap, or cheese, or wax, or chalk, or gutta 
percha, or cement, or all these things combined? If 
you try to wash with it in cold water, you might as 
well use a square of ivory—if you put it in warm, 
after a time a film collects about it, as we have seen 
about a dead perch in the well of a punt; but you 








will get no lather. And if, in your desperation, you 
try to rub it hard on your coarse single towel, its 
nipped-up cornerless form offers no hold; and slip- 
pery, without being saponaceous, at last it darts off 
your hands, like a bullet, into a corner of the room, 
where you had better let it lie, and purchase some 
brown Windsor on your own account,” 


.-see Lhe following gem is from a play some two 
centuries old—don’t remember the date exactly — 
will ask Boker when he next dropsin. There is 
something in it which reminds one of Tennyson’s 
Bugle or Echo Song :— 


ECHO SONG. 
FROM THE THRACIAN WONDER, BY ROWLEY. 
Art thou gone in haste? 
T’ll not forsake thee; 
Run’st thou ne’er so fast, 
I'll overtake thee: 
O’er the dales, o’er the downs, 
Through the green meadows ; 
From the fields, through the towns, 
To the dim shadows. 


All along the plain 
To the low fountains, 
Up and down again 
From the high mountains; 
Echo then shall again 
Tell her I follow, 
And the floods and the woods 
Carry my holla—holla! 
Ce! la! ho! ho! hu! 


That is beautiful—a pure lyric. So is the follow- 
ing, written for Graham :— 


MORAL SONG. 
BY BEAUTY. 
A lady declared that she never could see 
How the men could all smoke—* why it kill’s ’em” said she. 


“T dont know,” says Sam, ‘‘ there’s my father—aint slow— 
Who smokes every day—and he’s eighty you know.” 


* But sir,—if he never had used the vile weed 
He might have been ninety—he might sir, indeed.” 


eudbon There is a peculiarly expressed scrap style of 
practical philosophy greatly current in the American 
Sunday press, which, for eccentric originality, is not 
surpassed by any thing’afloat. Take the following 
specimens :-— 


“*Never Turow Up Your Carps.’—-A late 
philosopher says that however desperate the game 
may be ‘never throw up your cards.’ There is wis- 
dom in this. A few years since, Botts purchased a 
lot of stocks, on speculation. The next day the 
bottom fell out of the money market—stocks took a 
tumble. Botts was seized with fear and trembling. 
To prevent being ruined, he increased the flavor of 
his coffee one morning, by adding sixpence worth of 
arsenic toit. Poor fellow! had he played out his 
cards, he would have made a thousand dollars by 
the operation. A few weeks after he was ‘fenced 
in with mahogany,’ stocks took a turn and went up 
like balloons. Wiggins, some six months since, en- 
dorsed for a friend, and to the extent of $50,000. 
His friend could not meet his engagements. The 
notes were protested—Wiggins took to drink— 
drink brought on delirium tremens, a shaved head, 
and a visit to the lunatic asylum. Wiggins threw 
up his cards too early. His friend met with a wind- 
fall the next week—paid off his indebtedness, and is 
now one of the richest men in the city. Wiggins, 
we regret to say, is stillat the asylum. He enjoys 
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good health, but will have it that he is ‘a mud ma- 
chine, without diggers.’ Again we say, never throw 
down your ecards, but play out the game.” 


“CLIMATE AND LiTeERATURE.—Climate has such 
an effect on the mind, that a novel written in Mexico 
would be looked upon asa marvel. To write a book, 
a man must be allowed to contemplate; but how can 
you contemplate in a country where sixteen hours a 
day are spent in fighting fleas, and the other eight 
in swearing at mosquitoes. It cannot be. It is 
only in these countries which have winters, that 
books will ever be produced in any great abundance. 
Germany works off more writing in a week than the 
whole of South America will produce during the 
next century.” 


aoeaue Those who have never read the following, are 
permitted to laugh over it :— 


‘‘A Frenchman was one day remonstrating against 
the contempt expressed by Englishmen for French 
beef, the inferiority of which he could not admit. 
‘I have been two times in England,’ said he, ‘ but I 
nevare find the beef so superieur to ours. I found 
it vary conveenient that they bring it you on leetle 
pieces of stick, for one penny, but I do not find the 
beef superieur.’ ‘Good gracious, sir!’ exclaimed 
the Englishman, aghast, ‘ you have been eating cat’s 
meat for beef.’ ” 

To render the above more piquant, be it borne in 


mind that cat’s meat is generally ‘‘ old horse.” 


The following, from Porter’s Spirit ef the 
Times, contains some very lively traits of life in 
Washington at crowded seasons :— 


LIFE IN WASHINGTON, 


You have been in Washington, of course? Cu- 
rious place, is it not? Very curious; perfectly sui 
generis. Seems to be considerable of it, but devilish 
badly fenced. The people are very hospitable; 
nearly everybody was apparently willing to take us 
in—some in one way, some in another—but chiefly 
in rooms and board. The only draw-back on this 
noble hospitality was the small return they would 
consent to receive. A simple five was the highest 
figure taken for a cot, and there was scarcely a room 
with over ten cots in it; and I, myself, saw several 
that had a sheet and crib-blanket. 

The hackmen are the institution, and they drew 
more upon my credulity and purse than any other 
class.. I declare J fairly blushed, when comparing 
them, with their modest, conscientious polite com- 
peers in New York, for the inferiority of the latter. 
Here is an example: 
I inquired of a squad of drivers how far it was to 
Brown’s Hotel; no two could agree, varying from a 
mile and a half to three. At length a Milesian 
stepped up, and with some asperity, said to the 
crowd: “What the divil do you want to chate 
the gintleman, and he a stranger; you’ll give us all 
a bad karacter. Your honor, it is’nt a fut over a 
mile.” Here, says I, is moral honesty and courage 
too, and I proceeded to negotiate. We started at an 
eagle, and diplomatized down to $24. We started 
at a dashing rate, and I am satisfied that Patrick 
meant an Irsh mile. After finishing my call, the 
following brief colloquy occurred with my friend: 

Writer (loquiter.)}—Come, old fellow, let’s jump 
into a hack and ride over to the National; I’ll stand 
the swindle. 

Other party,—Ride to the National? Do you 
happen to know the distance? The plea of igno- 
rance (is that a legal plea?) was put in, and taking 
my friend’s arm, we paced it, and found it precisely 
seventy yards. 

The Government have a fine botanical, but no 
zoological garden. The deprivation of the latter is 


Coming out of the National, | 





much felt, especially by strangers; but, as usual in 
this country, private enterprise and liberality is 
rapidly compensating for the niggardly spirit of 
Congress. Variety in the animals selected has been 
neglected, and for an unexplained, and to me inex- 
plicable reason, all those who have so nobly invested 
their capital with an eye single to public amusement, 
have purchased only the feline species, But great 
pains must have been taken to tame them, for Col. 
Hickman—not, I believe, of the army—a very 
genial gentleman, who introduced himself to me, 
for which, by the way, in a very facetious manner, 
he asked a dollar, which he said he always charged— 
informed me that in the second story of nearly every 
house from the National to Third street, you can 
buck the tiger, see the pictures, and get a feed. 
When you visit W., I will give you a letter to Col. 
H. He did not mention any other animals, but 
there must be others, for I heard some gentlemen 
say they had seen the elephant, and one, evidently 
a profane man, said he had “paid a cussed sight 
more for it than it was worth.” I did not see any 
elephants, that I am aware of, probably because I 
did not go to the right place, 

There is a very prevalent idea, and like many other 
popular errors, it only needs to be mentioned to 
show its fallacy; it is, that the price of every thing 
in Washington is at the apex. I am prepared, a 
1-27th millionth of the people to disprove all this. 
I have several times found articles here for which 
only a levy was charged, but [ am bound in candor 
to state, that on tendering a quarter, the vendor is 
always out of change. Whiskey—whether plain or 
as brandy, rum and port wine—is only ten cents a 
drink; but here it takes fifteen cents to make ten, 
for you always get a dime from a quarter; but that 
is your fault, for they do take a dime. Restaurants, 
as all eating-houses are called here, are reasonable ; 
I ate two small birds, nearly a mouthful each, coffee 
(?) and some kiln-dried bread—I ordered toast— 
and it was only two dollars; now the sable director 
might precisely as well have charged five, for I only 
paid him a dollar, telling him I would recollect the 
other, and “whilst memory holds a seat in this dis- 
tracted globe,” meaning poetically my head, I in- 
tend to recollect it. And then the—but really I am 
proving that a species of porcine animal—a bore— 
exists in Washington, and stop to assure you I am 
truly yours, P. Nutrz. 


P. Nuttz is not cracked—that’s evident—though 
the Washington folks seem to have roasted him 
brown. 


sonnel A friend of our says, that as his study of 
modern languages is limited to one lesson in Spanish 
which he once took, he never can make more than 
34 per cent. on listening to the Italian Opera. Won- 
der if he’d have taken a premium out of such an 
operation as the annexed? from the Auburn Ame- 
rican: 

“After the Italian music, it was proposed to sing 
an English glee; and at length Calcott’s old, fami- 
liar, and beautiful Red Cross Knight was fixed upon. 
The print was small, the light was dim, and as every 
body insisted upon joining, of course not half of the 
performers could read the words. The consequence 
was that the Red Cross Knight was wafted to our 
ears, as we stood modestly apart—we don’t sing—- 
in the following shape: 

“Blow, warden, blow thy sou-ou-ounding horn— 

“Thy horn— 

* And thy ba-a-anner wa-a-ave on high— 

“For the Christian's have come to the tum tum tum, 

“ And have ah-ah-tum to ry ? 

We left.” 
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«sees We clip the following from an exchange, and | With kisses sweet as hovey:dew the bee, the glutton, sips, 


give it as a specimen of the parting scene between 
two lovers: 


The time of parting had arrived, and as the hour drew nigh, 

Fair Julia sat with saddened look, a tear all in her eye. 

And Jeremiah filled with grief, with drooping aspect sat, 

Upon his brow a cloud of gloom and over this his hat. 

“Oh, Jeremiah; must we part?” then loudly cried the maid, 

‘*Why, yes; I rayther think we must,” the tender lover 
said, 

She rose abruptly to her feet, her face arrayed with charms, 

Then threw her whole two hundred pounds in Jeremiah’s 
arms. 

She wildly clasped him round the neck, and kissed his ruby 


lips, 





And as she kissed him once again, the while her passion 
rose, 

She fainted, fell upon the floor and almost spiled her 
clothes. 


coone .Children are queer institutions—and gene- 
rally queerest on theology. Just listen ! 


“An examiner of a Sunday school asked why the 
angels in Jacob’s dream, having wings, were seen 
ascending and descending from Heaven on a ladder? 
After some hesitation, one of the scholars said he 
thought he knew; and on being asked to explain, 
he replied that the angels must have been moulting, 
and couldn’t fly!” 





bo Renders and 


Gorrespondents, 





Conrrisutors would confer a great favor by oc- 
easionally exercising a little patience. We have at 
present scores of pieces of poetry, quite good enough 
for insertion which we cannot conscientiously reject, 
and which their authors by some singular delusion 
seem to think must be printed at once. With 
enough to fill the magazine for a year to come, it 
may very rationally be concluded, that a piece un- 
less it possess extraordinary merit cannot find place 
for some months. 

We continue to insist that all contributions shall 
be written on only one side. We also give notice 
as usual that we make no bargains in advance for 
unwritten articles, and will not give opinions or pass 
judgment on specimens of composition from any 
quarter. As we have said before, we do not buy by 
sample. 

Contributors will please to bear in mind, that we 
always give preference to the requests of those who 
have been in the habit of reading our Magazine, 
and we very generally detect those who have not, 
despite their concluding flourish about “your admi- 
rable periodical.” Every week we receive commu- 
nications, which bear intrinsic evidence that the 
writer has not seen a copy,of Graham for months or 
years, or read any of those beautiful little hints to 
ignorant and idle tyros in the art of writing. For 
those of another class we beg leave to say, that their 
negligence in not ascertaining the names of the 
editor and publishers, or of the conditions under 
which alone we receive articles, are often the cause 
of great trouble and loss of time to us. 

We do not return nor will we hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for MSS. sent us.. Copy them if they are 
worth the risk of sending about the country ! 


Deciixep.—A poem beginning with— 

*“ Where Jordan rolls his wild, impetuous stream” 
—and which would be greatly improved by a title, 
paging, and writing on one side of the paper. Also 
“My Child,” “Iam dreaming, mother, dreaming,” 
‘¢ April Memories,” a very dull-rhymed morality in 
eight pages, on “ Virtue” and “ Adversity,” and 
“To Sister Lizzie.” The lines entitled “ Byron” 
would be rejected were it only for the slovenly MS. 


. 





Don’t want to engage you. “A Schoolmate” is 
still more forbidding. Why will people write such 
horrible hands, and fancy that editors, whose whole 
lives go by steam can waste time in endeavoring to 
decipher their cacography. “Fashion” declined ; 
and, finally, all old articles on hand, not otherwise 
answered in this number. 


We accept, or at least hold under very favorable 
consideration, the following: ‘ Favorite Authors,” 
‘*One Year Ago,” ete, “The Twilight Hour,” 
“Sometime.” A quantity of MS. awaits examina- 
tion. 


Contributors will please to bear in mind that the 
rejection of a piece is by no means a conclusion that 
the writer lacks ability. A first class author trips 
occasionally, and we see almost daily among rejected 
articles indications of high talents. 


Those desirous of advertising in our own or in 
other cities will please to bear in mind that Graham 
enjoys at present a very great circulation, which has 
been under the present mavagement very rapidly 
and extensively augmented. We are progressing on 
the locomotive plan, and beg leave to assure all eon- 
cerned, that by advertising with us they will benefit 
themselves even more than they will Graham. 


We continue to return thanks to our go-ahead 
cotemporaries of the press, who have in such a gen- 
tlemanly manner given us the helping hand in hun- 
dreds of encouraging notices, Especially do we 
thank those who have had the kindness to indicate 
the fact that we are “ going it” on new principles, 
with all steam on and the valve down. We have 
succeeded by dint of being rather spry in putting a 
good deal of velocity into the old institution, and 
intend—subscribers willing—like our about town, 
friend, Colonel Bumblesticke, to “keep going.” 
Gentlemen of the Press, we have begun recently to 
elip-and, record your notices—and if we ever want 
to feel “champagnish,” shall just go over the list, 
and see who our friends are in this great free fight 
of life. The following have been in type and laid 
over for a long time: 


Gratias Domine! The Eastern Mail, Waterville, 
Me., thinks that 
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‘« The March number of Graham is a tip-top one— 
handsomely embellished, full of good stories, etc., 
and with a bountiful supply of Editor’s Easy Talk, 
rich, racy, rare, recherché. Its present editor— 
Charles Leland—is infusing new life and spirit into 
this old favorite of the public, and the publishers 
seem ready to back him to any amount.” 


Merci. Monsieur! The Seneca Advertiser has the 
bounteous kindness to observe that 

“Graham’s [Illustrated Magazine is edited by 
Charles G. Leland, Esq., who makes the ‘ Editor’s De- 


partment’ as readable as any man ean do, Graham’s 
Magazine is about the best now published.” 


‘““ Gracias Senor!” The Berwick (Pa.) Gazette, 


declares, that 


“To the fair ladies of our land, we would com- 
mend it in particular, as being the star of American 
literature.” 


Viel Dank—sehr | viel! 
zette is of the view that 

‘¢ Like wine, Graham’s Magazine seems to improve 
with age. It costs $3 a year to get initiated into 
the mysteries of Grahamism, and the number of 


Grahamites is yearly increasing. The new editor, 
Chas. G. Leland, is liked by all.” 


The Palmyra Courier, N. Y., 


The Niagara Falls Ga- 


Grazie Signore! 
holds that 

‘There is no better Magazine published than Gra- 
ham’s; it excels (to our mind) all others, both in 
originality and high tone of its articles. It also 
contains almost double the reading matter of any 
other Magazine published, and the price is only 
Three Dollars perannum! If any of our readers are 
in want of a first class magazine, they cannot do 
better than inclose $3 to Watson & Co., No. 50 
South Third Street, piggies hg Pa., and receive 
the book for a year.” 


Thank you, neighbor! 


The York, Pa., Advocate states “ that Graham has 
begun life again under the auspices of a new editor 
—Charles G. Leland, Esq.—who is well known by 
his translations of the German poet Heine, and by 
his ‘* Meister-Karl” and “ Mace Sloper” sketches in 
the Knickerbocker Magazine. The literary depart- 
ment of this publication is thus admirably provided 
for; and its list of contributors is not less promising.” 


Teg takker, Herre !—Thank ye, sir. 


The American Sentinel, of Westminister, Md., 
amiably writes “that the March number of Graham 
continues to show the same evidences of improve- 
ment in its several departments that we have here- 
tofore noticed. It is beautifully illustrated and 
printed, the literary contents are of a most attractive 
nature ; and the editor’s Easy Talk displays on every 
page the genial spirit of ‘‘ Meister Karl.”—On the 





whole, we can now congratulate the publishers on 
regaining its position as among the leading maga- 
zines of the day. The Sentinel and Magazine will 
be sent one year for $3.50.” 


Zafalujem, ja sam Vam jako obvezan—“ Thank 
sir, and much obliged,” as they say in Croatian. 


The Pennsylvanian, of Philadelphia, holds of 
Graham for April “that the present proprietors of 
this celebrated Magazine have infused new life and 
spirit.into its pages, and it is now decidedly one of 
the most interesting, instructive, and amusing month- 
lies published. Its capital original stories, sketches 
of adventure and travel, spirited foreign gossip, 
translations of the latest foreign romance, literature, 
editor’s easy talk, and splendid colored steel fashion 
plates, and fine steel and wood engravings, patterns 
for crochet and needlework, humorous illustrations, 
&c., make it in every respect a first class magazine, 
and one combining features found in no other pub- 
lication. Under its present able management, Gra- 
HAM has begun a new and spirited career, and is 
advancing to perfection on the go-ahead system. 
It well deserves the great success which it has lately 
achieved.” 


Al hamdo lillah— “ thanks”’—as they say in 
Arabic. 


Listen to the voice of the Baltimore Dispatch. 

“There are 80 many excellent things now in Gra- 
ham, that we know not which to praise first; suffice 
it to say, that it has already accomplished what was 
promised when the present editor, Charles G. Le- 
land, assumed the control of its pages, and the pro- 
mise is now held out that it will even further rapidly 
advance and improve. The proprietors invite a 
comparison with other magazines, which they can 
do in all confidence, as they cannot suffer thereby. 
We don’t wish to make them vain, but their maga- 
zine is now as near perfect as can be.” 


Ja vam otechen objasan!—“ much obliged to you” 
—in Russian. 


The North Repine, Wis., Independent, says that 
“ For a great number of years, the lovers of Ameri- 
can literature have universally voted “ Graham’’ the 
leading American magazine. We believed a number 
of years since, that it had reached the goal of maga- 
zine perfectivn ; but its gradual and constant im- 
provement, more than keeping pace with the rapid 
progress of the age, renders it no marvel that the 
present number should be the superlative of Amer- 
ican literature and art.” 


Ya vam dékuji— “thank you,” in Bohemian. 
And thus ends our chance seiection from hundreds. 





Siterary Hotices. 





Tae AmERICAN IN JAPAN. By Commodore Perry 
New York: D. Appleton. 


of pleasant marvels and mystery. 


Japan is to the moderns 
what Cathay or China was to their fathers—a land 


All who take 





. | any interest in it or in well told narratives of the 
East, cannot fail to be gratified with this well writ- 
ten and spirited work by Com. Perry, which ranks 
with the best extant on the subject. 
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Miss Lesuie’s Cookery Book or Entirety New 
Receipts. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. Perhaps 
there has been no practical work ever published in 
this country which better deserves an enormous 
circulation than the one now before us. If the 
reader will bear in mind that no country in the 
world is in greater need of good cook books than 
ours, and that Miss Leslie is generally acknowledged 
as the head of our household writers, we should in 
this alone find cause for warm commendation. If 
the reader will, however, remember that the present 
is by fur Miss Leslie’s best book, that it consists of 
entirely new receipts, that the continued studies of 
years have vastly added to her knowledge, and that 
this work has been with her a favorite one, to which 
she has devoted her utmost skill, he or she will 
admit that it should find a place in every household, 
For a young married couple, or for a housekeeping 
lady friend, we can imagine no more appropriate 
present. 


Tue Forty-Five GvuarpsMeN. By Alex. Dumas. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 


BrRAGELONNE. By Alex. Dumas. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson. 

What we have already said in praise of the Three 
Guardsmen by Dumas, is true of the two continua- 
tions bearing the above names, to a degree seldom 
found in works by a single author. In neither is 
there the slightest falling off, and in both there is 
that remarkable power in which, as in a diorama, 
men and scenes of a by gone age sweep before us, 





Scanpat. By Mrs. J. T. Bickford. Boston: 
Shepard, Clark and Brown. We have read this 
work with the greatest pleasure, and cordially com- 
mend it to the favorable notice of all who detest 
from their hearts petty scandal, the spreading of evil 
reports among our neighbors, and that miserable 
and contemptible spirit which finds in the persons 
and afluirs of other people, its principal subject of 
thought and conversation. 





America AND Evrore. By Gurowski. New 
York: D. Appleton. A well written, spirited work, 
and one possessing a peculiar attraction, as showing 
the view taken of the opposing institutions of our 
own country and Europe by an intelligent foreigner. 

THINGS NOT GENERALLY Known. By D. A. Wells. 
New York: D. A. Appleton. The high reputation 
which Mr. Weils has acquired as a pleasant, and in- 
telligible popularizer of science, is the best guarantee 
of the excellence of this work, which is impressed 
from beginning to end with his shrewd, sensible and 
widely comprehensive spirit. We commend it to 
all intelligent readers. 

Reaping Witnovut Tears. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. A-beautifully printed little juvenile, 
whose bold typography and admirable system give 
truth to its title. 


ina eno ove 





CuarLes Swain’s Poems. Boston: Whitmore, 
Miles & Hall. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson, A 
beautiful edition of a popular poet, most exquisitely 
printed, and in every respect identical with the far 
famed Ticknor edition of Longfellow and Tennyson, 
in blue binding. 

Hansrorp: A Tae or Bacon’s Reserziion. By 
St. George Tucker. Richmond: G. M. West. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. A very spirited and 
picturesque novel, setting forth the scenes of a but 
little known, yet interesting phase of American his- 
tory. The author writes with feeling, and evidently 
aims at historical accuracy. 





BrocrapnicaL Sxercues. By T. B. Macaulay. 
New York: D. Appleton. The author of these 
sketches, and indeed, the work itself, have acquired 
a reputation which renders other notice than mere 
mention needless. Every one who professes to read 
what is best worth reading, will be certain to obtain 
the book. 





Isapet. By J.C. Jeaffreson. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. We have not read, among recent 
novels, any one which has gratified us more than 
this. For refined, high-toned feeling, extensive and 
philosophical cbservations of life in very varied 
phases, and for a just estimate of men as they are, 
it will compare in many respects with any romance 
with which we are acquainted. We cordially com- 
mend it to the favorable consideration of all who 
know a good book when they read it. 





Tue Borper Rover. By Emerson Bennett. 
Philadelphia: T, B. Peterson. Mr. Bennett proba- 
bly enjoys at present a popularity, as a novel writer, 
unsurpassed by any in the country, and an exami- 
nation of the work before us betrays its secret. It 
deals with that spirited and dramatic yet eminently 
natural life of the West, which, as every one knows, 
is extremely interesting to the reading class at large. 
Few recently published works have been more ex- 
tensively or favorably noticed by the press than this, 
unless we except Mrs. Southworth’s Vivia—a sure 
proof that it is inspired by the sound elements 
which insure popularity. 





Tue Scrence or Locic on AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
Laws or Tuovent. By Rev. Asa. Mahan, New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Co., Philada.: Chas. Desilver. 

The day seems to have gone by, when men had 
time to give themselves up to such heavy and very 
abstract studies as logic, albeit Hegel has shown 
with sufficient distinctness, that logic is the great 
law of all human knowledge—that every thing is 
“‘submittable” to one sublime logic. We must how- 
ever do the justice to Mr..Mahan to say, that the 
very ambitious work before us, deserves to rank 
among the masterpieces of the art, and involves a 
a profundity of thought, the very shadow of which 
would startle many who believe themselves tolerably 
deep philosophers. 
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Barry CornwA’s Dramatic Poems. Boston, 
Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. 
It is well, in these days of endless novelty, new 
styles, and eccentric efforts to occasionally fall upon 
a work of pure scholarly taste, refined thoughts and 
polished language—the work, in a word, of one who 
has not fallen into the tumult of new styles and 
ideas so characteristic of the day, and which is so 
apt to lead unformed minds astray, though it gives 
greater force to true genius. In the work before us 
there is not a scene, from beginning to end, which 
should not be fairly enjoyed, and we commend it as 





| one worthy of careful perusal, by all who aim at 


literary grace and dignity. 


Epear Huntiy or Memorrs or A Steep WAL- 
KER. By Charles Brockden Brown. Philadelphia, 
M. Polock. What we have already said of Brown’s 
admirably written and strikingly original novels, 
is in every respect applicable to the one before us. 
We are happy to see that the series is progressing, 
and that there is no falling back in the beautiful ty- 
pography which distinguished the edition. 
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Our Guriosities, 


THE SWORD OF ETHAN ALLEN, 


At East Manville, on Grand River, some twenty 
miles below Grand Rapids, Michigan, lives a family 
by the name of Hopkins, and here, in the possession 
of an aged lady, niece of Gen. Ethan Allen, is his 
sword. 

Aware, says our informant, who saw it two years 
since, that the leaders of the Revolutionary struggle 
were often selected for their weight and mettle, as 
well as other military accomplishments, we were not 
surprised to find their arms of a similar kind. The 
sword in question was without ornament, and might 
be a hundred years old by its appearance; very 
heavy, with an iron hilt, on which is engraved in 
rude characters, as if cut by a jack-knife, the name 
of “Ethan Allen;” the blade long, straight, and 
single-edged, in the style of Damascus steel. 

Though the strong rust spots were proof that a 
long term of peace is uncongenial to weapons of war, 
this relic of the olden time seemed to possess, in 
pent-up silence, all the fire that flashed from its 
surface when waving in triumph over the gates of 
Ticonderoga. 

One of the company intimated to the owner that 
if fifty dollars would be any object, he would like to 
present the sword to his father, who was an intimate 
friend and adviser of the general, with the assurance 
that it should descend as an heir-loom of much value 
through successive generations. 

She, casting a glance at the huge logs of which 
the house was built, with a flash of the eye, said to 
be peculiar to the general and his family, quietly 
remarked, “ There are some things in this house that 
money will not buy—that is one of them.” 

GREAT AGE. 

A Mexican paper says that an old lady has lately 
died at Actopan, at the wonderful age of 139 years. 
We may well say that the oldest inhabitant of Mexi- 
co, or any other country, is dead. One hundred and 
thirty-nine years! What a history is ineluded in 
this time! and how trivial must have appeared to 
her the revolutions and strifes of her country. She 
had seen in her time twenty-eight changes in the 
delegates of Spanish power, and has, since the inde- 





pendence of her country, seen the fifty changes 
which have taken place in the administration of the 
government, Altogether, Mexico has had over 
seventy-five changes in the chief magistrates of the 
country during this woman’s lifetime !—San Fran- 
cisco Golden Era. 


CURIOSITIES OF TOBACCO, 

Eron AnD Tospacco Smoxine.—The following is 
from the second volume of “ Reliquiz: Hearniane,” 
page 447—“ Jan. 21, 1720. I have been told that 
in the last great plague at London, none that kept 
tobacconists’ shops had the plague. It is certain 
that smoking was looked upon as a most excellent 
preservative, insomuch that children were obliged 
to smoke. And I remember that I heard formerly 
Tom Rogers, who was yeoman beadle, say, that 
when he was that year, when the plague raged, a 
schoolboy at Eton, all the boys of that school were 
obliged to smoke in the school every morning, and 
that he was never whipped so much in his life as he 
was one morning for not smoking.” 





DERIVATION OF THE WORD “CASH.” 

There can be but little doubt that the word cash 
is derived from the Italian cassa, the chest in which 
Italian merchants kept their money, as do at the 
present time the Spaniards in their caja, the Portu- 
gese in their caxa, and the French in their caisse. 
The application of the word cash to money, is alto- 
gether English, it not having a corresponding term 
in any other European language. Cash having been 
so inconsiderately adopted instead of cassa, (chest,) 
entries in the cash-book (it should be chest-book) 
are made in English counting-houses in this unmean- 
ing way, “ Cash Dr.” and ‘Cash Cr.;” whereas, the 
chest, and not the money, is Dr. for what is put in 
it, and Cr. for what is taken out. Great mischief, 
too, has often arisen, as is well known in bankrupt 
courts, from the misuse of the word cash, in which 
large deficiencies often appear; and which would 
not be the case if the word chest was used as it ought 
to be. Instead of the cash account in the ledger, it 
should be the chest account; but we have yet much 
to learn in England regarding mercantile book- 
keeping.— Notes and Queries. 
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CURIOUS RIDDLE. 
Here is an old English riddle, but it is still worth 
guessing : 
“ More fickle than the wind that blows, 
More fragant than the damask rose; 
What strikes with dread the honest tar? 
What Nelson fears amidst the war? 
What's colder than the frigid zone ? 
What, ladies, you may call your own? 
What’s sweeter than a mutual kiss, 
Will instantly unravel this.” ° 





ONE OF NATURE'S WONDERS, 

The Bottomless Pit in the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky is suspected by many to run through the 
whole diameter of the earth. The branch terminates 
in it, and the explorer suddenly finds himself brought 
upon its brink, standing upon a projecting platform, 
surrounded on three sides by darkness and terror, a 
guif on the right and a gulf on the left, and before 
him what seems an interminable void. He looks 
aloft—but no eye has yet reached the top of the 
great over-arching dome: nothing is there seen but 
the flashing of the water dropping from above, 
smiling as it shoots by in the unwonted gleam of 





of the lamp. He looks below, and nothing there 
meets his glance save darkness as thick as lamp- 
black, and he hears a wild, mournful melody of 
water, and wailing of the brook for the green and 
sunny channel left in the upper world never more 
to be revisited. Down goes a rock tumbled over the 
eliff by the guide, who is of the opinion that folks 
come here to see and hear, not to muse and be me- 
lancholy. There it goes—crash! it has reached the 
bottom. No—hark! it strikes again—once more 
and again, still falling. Will it never stop? One’s 
hair begins to bristle as he hears the sound repeated, 
growing less and less, until the ear can follow it no 
longer. Certainly, if the pit of Frederick shall be 
eleven thousand feet deep, the Bottomless Pit of the 
Mammoth Cave must be its equal. 


AN OLD RET.IC, 

A servant man belonging to Mr. Robert Hamner, 
while ploughing in a tobacco field on his plantation, 
in Albemarle county, recently brought to the surface 
a gold ring, on which was engraved the name of the 
owner, Rebecca Harper, and the date 1746, one 
hundred and ten years ago. 
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Hlower and Garden Hints for June. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemums are susceptible of a fine degree 
of culture, by selecting, early in the summer, the 
tops of the strongest shoots for cuttings, putting 
four or five round the edge of a three-inch pot, 
and placing themin a gentle warmth. When rooted, 
they are to be potted singly in the same sized pot, 
and kept in a close frame, for a few days, until they 


have become established. The tops may then be | 


pinched out, leaving five or six joints to remain for 
lateral shoots. After a few days hardening off, they 


are to be removed to an open situation, allowing | 
again the following season. If bulbs are neglected 


the plants a sufficient distance from each other to 
prevent their drawing, and keeping them properly 
watered. About the eighth week they are to be 
shifted, for blooming, into seven-inch pots, placing 
a handful ef coarsely broken bones at the bottom. 
The soil well adapted to the purpose consists of 
well decayed pig manure, turfy loam, and leaf mould, 
adding half a barrowful of peat, and the same quan- 
tity of road drift to every four barrows of the pre- 
ceding. When potted, place them in rows two feet 
apart, and they require but little attention, except 
watering, for two-months, when they should be 
watered twice a week with liquid manure, made with 
one bushel of fresh pig manure to about eighty gal- 
lons of water. Only one or two flowers should be 
allowed for the top of each shoot. As soon as the 
buds show color, the plants are to be removed to 
the green-house or conservatory, giving plenty of 
air and watering with clear water. 
FORCING BULBOUS PLANTS. 

To force early tulips in pots, they should be 

placed about three or four in each pot, just within 





the earth, which may be of the same sort, and the 
management the same as commonly pursued for 
hyacinths and narcissuses. Crocuses will force well. 
They should be planted near together, say from ten 
to twenty in a pot, according to its size. Let them 
root naturally after planting, before they are forced 
into flower. In order that bulbous roots which have 
been forced shall not be quite exhausted, they may 
be planted in the garden, with the ball of earth 
entire, as soon as the flowering is over, if the weather 
be favorable. They will thus mature their roots 
and leaves, and be strengthened sufficiently to bloom 


when their flowering season is over, they will not 
recover from such neglect for a considerable time. 


THREE-COLORED GILIA. 

The three-colored gilia is one of the flowers of 
California origin, and ranks among the prettiest 
hardy annuals, not only of recent introduction into 
the country, but that are known in our gardens ; itis, 
to», the more pleasing from the variation of tint, 
seen among its delicate flowers, some of them being 
white. From its humble stature and neat growth 
it is peculiarly suited for culture in masses, a style 
of planting showy flowers which produces a striking 
effect, where it can be pursued on a tolerably exten- 
sive scale, 

MANAGEMENT OF GILLYFLOWERS, 

The gillyflower stock is a most fragrant flower, 
beautiful and showy. The annuals are called the ten- 
week-stocks; and of these there are, with a pea- 
green leaf, the red, white, purple, and scarlet ; and 
then there are all the same colors with a wall flower, 
or sea-green leaf. Of the biennials, Cobbett names 
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the Brompton, of which there are the scarlet and 
the white, and the Twinkenham, which is purple. 
In propagating, if there be nothing but the natural 
ground to rely on, the sowing must be early, and 
the earth very fine and rich; the seed is small and 


thin, and does not easily come up in coarse earth, 


If the plants come up thickly, they should be early 
thinned, ‘so as to leave them not nearer together 
than six inches; they, however transplant very well, 
and those which have not place to blow in may be 
removed, and a succession of bloom thus secured, 
Flowers may be obtained six weeks earlier, by 
means of the green house, glass frame, or hand glass, 
MIMULUS; OR MONKEY FLOWER. 

There are several varieties of this pretty plant. 
An English florist says in respect to it, that it de- 
lights in a rich, moist soil, mixed with sand, and if 
it be a little shady it is beneficial—the colors of the 
flower are better, and the plant more vigorous. A 
free supply of water is necessary, in order to grow 
the plant suceessfully. The English amateur above 
referred to says:—I have had a single plant grow 
three feet and a half high, and be six feet in circum- 
ference, producing a vast profusion of flowers, most 
amply repaying the little extra attention paid to its 
culture. When I obtained this plant at first, I was 
instructed to grow it in a small shallow pond, keep- 
ing the roots immersedin water. I was told it would 
there succeed far better than by any other method; 
but in this particular I find it very much to the con- 
trary. A soil asabove described, and a good supply 
of water in dry weather, are all that is required. 

THE CAMELIA. 

This choice flower-plant requires a good degree of 
attention and care for its successful cultivation, but 
will thrive tolerably well in any good, rich soil. 
That which is most generally used by English 
florists, is composed of one part peat, or bog-earth, 
and two parts of strong yellow loam. A compost, 
consisting of two parts peat, two parts rich fresh 
loam, from an old pasture, and one part each of leaf 
soil and sand—the whole well mixed and turned 
over several times before using—has been found 
very excellent. Should it be desirable to increase 
the growth rapidly, a larger proportion of peat may be 
used; but in‘such compost, they will not be so pro- 
lific in their flower-buds. The plants should be 
shifted in the spring season, and this should be done 
by turning them out of the pots, carefully pricking, 
with a sharp stick, a little of the soil from the 
old ball, and repotting them in a pot a size larger 
than the one from which they were removed, espe- 
cial care being taken not to injure the young fibres 
of the roots, and also to give the pots good drainage. 
This is the plan pursued by Mr. Wilder. There are 
various methods of increasing the camelia, such as 
by seeds, layers, inarching, grafting, budding, and 
cuttings. Cuttings of the single red variety strike 
freely, and upon these, as‘stocks, amateurs graft the 
finer sorts by inarching or side-grafting. Care must 
be taken not to allow the roots to become matted in 
the pots. The young plants should be shifted at 
least once a year; when old, and in large tubs, 


shifting once in two years will be sufficient. It is 
found beneficial to apply a certain increased degree 
of heat while the plants are growing, and till 
they form flower-buds for the following season. To 
have camelias in perfection, a house with a span- 
roof is thought the best for their reception. In 
raising camelias from seed, the seed should be sown 
in small pots, in the fall, and placed in the 
green-house, being kept moderately moist during 
the winter. In the spring, the plants will be up, 
and the following autumn they may be separated, 
with small balls of earth, and potted in the usual 
manner. 


CULTURE OF THE ANEMONE. 


It has been recommended that, as soon as the 
bloom is over, the bed for anemones should be 
screened from rain by mattings until the leaves 
wither. As the tuberous roots are rather brittle, 
they require considerable care in handling. Ane- 
mones are easily raised from the seed, and a bed of 
these flowers is a valuable addition to the garden, 
as it affords, in a warm situation, an abundance of 
handsome and often brilliant spring flowers, almost 
as early as the snow-drop or the croeus. The dif- 
ferent sorts of anemones are numerous, but the sin- 
gle and semi-double flowers are considered nearly as 
fine as the double ones. Ina fine double anemone, 
the stem should be strong, erect, and not less than 
nine inches high. The flowers should be at least 
two and a half inches in diameter, consisting of an 
exterior of large well-rounded petals, in the form of 
a broad shallow cup, the interior part of which 
should contain a number of small petals, mixed with 
stamens, imbricating each other. The colors should 
be clear and distinct when diversified in the same 
flower, or striking and brilliant when there is only 
one tint. 


SOIL FOR THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Black soil is the richest in itself, and requires no 
assistance beyond changing it about a foot in depth 
every three years; for, according to Johnson, the 
flower-garden requires renewing, if a lady expects a 
succession of handsome flowers. The ground should 
be well dug at the time most propitious for the ope- 
ration, and if the soil is not. made sufficiently fine, 
let it be dug over a second or third time, and neatly 
raked with a very fine-toothed rake. Stony ground 
requires thorough riddling, and great care is requi- 
site to keep it neat by picking up the stones which 
constantly force themselves to the surface after rains, 
Nothing is so unsightly as weeds and stones, where 
the eye seeks flowers and neatness. Almost every 
plant loves sand, and if that can be procured, it en- 
riches and nourishes the soil, especially for bulbs, 
pinks, carnations, auriculas, hyacinths, ete.; it may 
be mixed in the proportion of a third part to the 
whole. If the ground be a gravelly soil, the flower- 
garden should not slope, for stony ground requires 
all the moisture that can bé given it; while the 
sloping situation would increase the heat and dry- 
‘ness. A moist earth, however, would be improved 
' by being sloped toward the east or west. 
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Hashion and Dress. 





Ir may be observed that the fashions for the pre- 
sent summer exhibit more freshness and originality 
than has characterized them for several years past, 
and that there are even indications as if a complete 
change in many details were to be anticipated. 

A very pretty evening dress has just been made 
for a young lady, and consists of white tarletane. 
It has two skirts, each finished at the edge with a 
plain hem. A small chatelaine of roses descends 
from the waist over the double skirt on the left side, 
In front of the corsage there is a bouquet composed 
of three roses, and a single rose ornaments’ each of 
the short sleeves. The cotfure adopted with this 
dress, is a net of black chenille, with a small bouquet 
of roses on each side, 

The novelties in léngerie, include several articles 
suitable for evening wear. Among them may be 
mentioned one or two elegant small caps, fichus to 
be worn with low corsages, canezous of tulle, and 
berthes trimmed with ruches and bows of ribbon. 

Dresses of gay hues, suitable for the bright wea- 
ther now setting in, are becoming more and more 
general. Several of the new dresses are composed 
of pale gray, bright blue, or green silk. Others are 
composed of chequered silk, in new and beautiful 
combinations of color. One of these is chequered 
with squares in rose-color, alternately with squares 
in gray chieé with white, and over them pass (also 
in a chequered pattern) narrow lines in black satin. 

Several of the new dresses are made with double 
skirts, and they are frequently ornamented with side 
trimmings, consisting of bands of black velvet. 
Another dress of the same material, and made in a 
corresponding style, has the skirts trimmed with 
violet-color velvet, instead of black. Both these 
dresses have a high corsage, with a long basque and 
pagoda sleeves. The corsuge and sleeves are edged 
with rows of velvet. 


? 








The ball-wreaths just received from Paris include 
one of peculiar elegance. It consists of a wreath of 
foliage in green velvet, intermingled with the red 
berries of the service-tree. Each leaf is bordered 
by a narrow gold line. At the back there are pen- 
dant sprays of small flowers in green and gold, in- 
termingled with red berries. Another wreath con- 
sists of roses, with bright-green foliage veined with 
gold. A much-admired cotffure consists of wreath, 
of foliage in crimson velvet, intermingled with 
lilies of the valley in gold. A chitelaine, formed of 
foliage and flowers similar to those in the wreath 
just mentioned, is very effective on a white dress. 
The same wreath and chitelaine, with foliage of 
black, instead of crimson velvet, is scareely less 
pretty. A complete parure is composed of ivy- 
leaves, and another of eglantine. 

Many of the newest children’s dresses are elabo- 
rately ornamented with passementerie and embroi- 
dery in a variety of colors. Among the costumes 
just prepared for little boys between the ages of two 
and five, there are several composed of a light kind 
of cloth in some bright color. One of these is 
figured with wreaths and bouquets, worked in imi- 
tation of Indian embroidery, with silk of different 
colors, lightly interminged with gold. Others, of a 
plainer style, are embroidered with silk of two 
colors, or they are braided in arabesque patterns. 

Little girls have their dresses and jackets edged 
with a broad band, formed of a different material 
from that composing the dress, and this band is 
ornamented with a pattern in embroidery or lacet. 
A little dress of tartan poplin has the skirt edged 
with a band of dark-blue silk, covered with rich 
embroidery in black lacet. A black velvet cloak 
and a white straw bonnet, trimmed with ruches of 
blonde, are added to the dress just mentioned for 
out-door costume. 





No. l. SPRING BONNETS. No. 2. 
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No. 1.—Composed of white silk maline and crape; 
wide lace falling back from the face, with lace from 
the crown and edge of cape. Face trimming, a full 
ruche and flowers outside, with ribbon on one side, 
and flowers on the other. 


No, 2,—-A very handsome light bonnet for a young 
miss, made of white net, embroidered, combined with 
white crape, and white blonde falling back from the 
face, trimmed with blue flowers, full ruche in the 
face. Strings of mantau and gauze ribbon. 
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BEAUTIFUL LACE MANTILLA. 


The centre of this new and graceful mantilla is 


shawl form, bordered with a deep fall of wide lace, 


which is very becoming when worn over the ample robes now the fashion. 
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The accompanying engravings represent “jackets,” the first, according to our correspondent, being 
characterized by “ musketeer sleeves.” The skirt matching it should have five flounces—the first of 
which is immediately below the waist and partly covered by the spencer. Material, blue or gray silk, 
which latter material is at present extremely fashionable. No. 2 is a close fitting body cut square in the 
neck, open, hanging sleeves and long skirt. With this a skirt, doubled once as a flounce, and of the same 
medallion pattern as the body. Material, lilac poulé de soie. 
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NET PURSE. 
PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERING CHILD'S CLOAK. 
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THE LADIES’ 


WORK-TABLE. 
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WATCH-POCKET, IN PIQUE AND BRAID. 
These pretty little watch-pockets are now much | tendrils done in narrow braid. The grapes are to 


in favor and much in use, being at the same 
time very serviceable and very unpretending. They 
are made with as little cost as labor, and will last 
even a long lifetime. In summer they are especially 
eligible, and if the curtains of the bed where they 
are required to do duty, are of white dimity, they 
show a particular suitability; if of a darker color 
and heavier texture, their own purity makes a 
pleasing contrast. These little pockets having been 
traced out on piqué, are to have their leaves and 





be much raised in No. 16 of Messrs. Walter Evans 
& Co.’s Royal English Embroidered Cotton, and 
then worked in satin-stitch with the same makers’ 
cotton, only one size finer. The curve of the outer 
edge is also to be well raised previously to being 
button-holed over, the two parts being fastened 
firmly together before being thus completed. A 
small white cotton tassel is to be sewn on each side, 
and it is to be hung up from a bow of ribbon at the 
top. 
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LAMP SHADES. 


One of the most beautiful parlor ornaments in the worid is a tasteful lamp-shade, as it is generally 
placed in the central point of observation on the cetitre-table. The engraving which we give is one of a 
variety easily prepared and also very attractive. Take a wire frame, of the usual description—one from 
an old shade will do—and cover it with any brightly colored silk or transparent paper. Rose color, is 
however, preferable in most cases. Then with gum, aided if necessary by the needle, attach to the frame 
ordinary artificial flowers. When these are grouped with taste the effect is very striking. Great care 
should be observed in preparing the borders of over-lapping leaves, Trailing vines produce a beautiful 
effect. : 

Those who understand leather-work can prepare beautiful shades of flower-patterns for lamps, The 
flowers have, however this advantage, that, being slightly transparent, they appear much better by night 
when the lamp is lighted. 





INITIALS FOR EMBROIDERING. 
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THE LADIES’ 


WORK-TABLE. 








_--« STUD RINGS, IN EMBROIDERY. 
These pretty little wreaths are very ornamental, surrounding a stud or fancy button either on a Morn- 
ing Fire-Side, the name of the present jacket now worn in-doors, or down the front of a dressing-gown. 


It is done in fine satin-stitch embroidery. 
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NOW AND THEN, 





Life has been compared to the ebb and flow of the 
sea—to the systole and diastole of the blood as it 
comes and goes from the heart—to the wind which 
comes and goes—to all things ehangeable. Fashion 
is only the reflection of life, and in comparison calls 
for humbler themes—say, for instance, the blowing 
and shrinking of a pair of bellows—the getting up 
and letting off of steam from an engine, or better 
still—ah! here we have the idea we were hunting 
after—to the inflation or collapsing of a balloon. 
Eureka—we have touched it. Madame, what could 
be more typical of fashion than your fair self—you 
whose whole being is Ja mode—and what could look 
more like a balloon than that fair self when armed 
and equipped for conquest as Evernie directs—girt 
about with brass hoops “«e triplex robur”—and 
manifold steel rings, conducive to rings matrimonial. 
Yes, you are very like a balloon, madame—very ! 

But it was not always thus. Cast your eye on 
that picture where you behold your own portrait in 
all the over-flowing abundance of skirt—a lovely 





inundation of silken waves—a Persian gulf, which, 
like the Persian gulf of old, also contains its Venus— 
and then look, belle dame, at the picture of your 
grandmother ‘as she appeared in that most gracious 
year of grace, 1807.” More grace than gracefulness, 
did you remark ?—ah! madame that is just what 
our “ prophetic soul—seeing all things in a circle” — 
whispers will be said of you in 1907—but let not 
that disturb you. Apres nous la deluge—let the de- 
luge come when we are gone, and you at least, 
madame, being apparently a sylph and not a water- 
nymph will not be wet. 

Balloons and bean-poles—rotundity and tenuity— 
the fine days of the past and the fair days of the 
present. Perhaps fifty years hence the future editor 
of Graham will take these plates and merely revers- 
ing the dates, show -us the the dreadful difference 
between the very FruLn dress of 1857, and the by no 
means amazing contraction of 1907. Such are life’s 
changes, and those of fashion differ not from 
them. 
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